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ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 
bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S 
QDONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Health depends in a 


' measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 


their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can 

sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 
keeping them sound and white as a pure and 


| non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 


has always proved itself to be. Ask-for Row. 
land’s Odonto. 


ABOUT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, mainly arising from 
letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the subject. They exaggerate the 
quantity consumed in this country, and understate the quantity produced. Why, Paris alone consumes more 
wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. It is true the production of wine in France has 
been enormously decreased by the ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in 
France consumes wine, low wines have to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any difficulty in procuring good, 
pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. For ourselves, owing to the large reserves we buy, we 


have always been able to supply 
GOOD CLARET 
FINE DINNER 


» 168 | H CLASS Do. from 428, u 


included. 


The more we see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are surprised, as we 
can give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH AND CoO. 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 26 


MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 


83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 


JOHN CARTERS 


For holding a Book or 
desk, meals, 


“PRICES from 1s. 


Carrying 
From 
Bed Table 


JOHN GARTER, & 6a, New Cavendish St., 


Portland Place, London, W.—only Address. 
HLLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 


Fifth Year of Publication. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
2s. 


LONDON IN 1886. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “ Royal Guide te the London 
Charities,” &c, 


| MACHINE 
ESR 
| | W. co., 
13, Waterloo Places? 8.W. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘ew Volume of Poems Austin. 
AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and ‘other Po Poems. By Atrrep Austin, 
Author of “ Solilo .-" in Song,” “Savonarola,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 
“Laureate of the nglish spring. Has the spell in it of the ~My ‘of the earliest cuckoo. But the best 
thing in this book is the ‘Hymn to Death.’ "—At 


heneum 
“* Vernal’ as a primrose coppice painted by one of our best artists.” —Specta 
“ Fragrant with woodland scents, astir with ruralsounds. The veritable voice - ‘poetry. "—Saturday Review. 


NEW. NOVELS. 


STORIES REVIVED. By “Aether of “The American,” ‘ The 
Europeans” &c. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
By William Black. 
THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNES3: a Tale, and other Miscellanies. By 
WiLLiam BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” ‘ee. ,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ina few days. 
By F. Mario: 
ZOROASTER. By F. Minton of “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ “ Dr. Claudius,” 
“A Roman Singer,” &c. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. [In a few days. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cuartorre M. Yoncz, oe of 
“ The Heir of Redcliffe,” é&c. —_ nen. [in May. 
. Emily Lawless. 
A MILLION AIRE'S COUSIN” “By Hon. Emity Lawress, Author of “A 


Chelsea Householder.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


New Book by Edwin Abbott, D.D. 
FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life and Works. Epwin A. Assort, 


D.D., Author of “ Bacon and Essex,” Editor of “ Bacon's Essays”: A ellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. (In a few days. 


Third Edition, Revised. cs 
LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. With 
a Special Lecture on Force. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Camb: 
Professor of Natural Nore in the University of Edinburgh. Third cae Revised. Crown vo. 
ew Part (XX.) “‘’Tis the Last Rose’’ to Ver. Price 3s. 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Buinest Writers, English 


and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grov:, D.C.L., Director pk the of Vols. L, 
IL., and IIL., 21s. each. Demy 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations. —~ in P. Parts I. to xiv” 
and Xx., 3s. 6d. each; Parts Xv., XVL, 7s.; Parts XVII. VIIL., 


MACMILLAN’S Gs. POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Witu1am Brack, Author of “Shandon Bells,” 
“ Madcap Violet,” “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “ Hester,” “The Wizard’s Son,” “ The 
Curate in Charge,” “ A Son of the Soil,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Now publishing, in Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. 


A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited by Henry 
Cratk, M.A. (Oxon), LL.D. (Glasgow). 
The following are the titles of the Volumes. 
JUSTICE and POLICE. By F. W. MaiTLanp. New Volume. 
Central Government. y An . D. Tray, D.C.L. The oe in its Relation to Trade. By Sir 
The £iectorate and the egislature. By SPEN- T. H. Farrer, Bart. 


CER WALPOLE. Local Government. By M. D. CHALMERS, M. 
The Poor By the Rev. T. W. Fow M.A. The State in its Relation to Ed Gducation. By 
Tha National Budget: The National Debt, Taxes, HENRY Cralk, M.A., LL 


and Rates. By A. J. WILSON. The Land Laws. By a F. PoLiock. 
Th: Stat2in Relation > Labour. By W. STAn- and Dependencies : 


LEY JEvons, LL.D Part I.—India. By J.S. Corton, M.A. 
The stat2 and the Chasch. By the Hon. ARTHUR Part Il—The Colonies. By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 


Euutot, M The Penal System. By Sir EDMUND DU CANE, 
Poreign | By SPENCER WALPOLE. K.C.B. {In the press. 


. DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
New Volumes. 18mo, 1s, each, paper covers ; or together, in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
In 18mo., paper covers, 1s.; cloth 1s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. | PARIS. | THE THAMES. 
DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. Monthly. 1s. 


LORD WOLSELEY: A Character Sketch. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. See 


The English Clustrated Magazine 


For MAY. ProrvusELy ILLusTRaTED. Price STXPENCE; by Post, EIGHTPENCE. 
MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. the King of the Belgians. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo., with over a Hundred Full-page and smaller Illustrations, Two Large 
Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth extra. Price 42s. 


THE CONGO 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A Story or Work anp 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” ‘‘ How I found Livingstone,”’ &. &c. 
This work is now being translated into GeRmMaN, FRENCH, SpanisH, Danis#, SweEviIsH, and Dutcu, and these: 
Editions will be published as nearly as possible simult ly with the ENGLISH EDITION, which will be ready 
about May 14th. [About May 14. 


Ready about May 5, in 1 Vol., Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 21s. With numerous Illustrations and several Maps. 


A NATURALISTS WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHI- 
PELAGO: a Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By Henry O. Forses, F.R.G.S., 
Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; Fellow of the Zoological Society of London; 
Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; Member of the. 
British Ornithologists’ Union. With numerous Illustrations, from the Author’s sketches 
and descriptions, by Mr. Joun B. Grsps, and Maps. 

*,* Mr. Forbes, whose reputation as a naturalist is European, has just been appointed leader of the 

Lys my oe about to explore New Guinea. Sets of his Herbarium, and numbers of the Insects and Birds collected 

~by him during his wanderings in the but little-known islands of the Eastern Archipelago, some of them, indeed, 
never before explored, have m purchased for nearly every European capital, and this interesting record of his 
travels and perilous adventures is looked for with much interest. In the Appendices there are descriptions of 
many insects and a large number of plants described for the first time, which will be found nowhere else, so that, 
in addition to the highly popular character of the Work, it will be essential, or rather quite indispensable, to 
every Museum of Zoology and Botany. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 5. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. S. Schley, U.S.N., 
and Professor J. Russerz U.S.N.” With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo.,. 
cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 

The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost “ Sate Pantie Bay Expedition” is now told for 
the first time, by the commander of the relief party, and Professor Soley, the custodian of the official records, 
The main narrative tells the absorbing story of the relief, and the finding of the starving men. The volume is 
illustrated from the admirable photographs made by the expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and 
published here for the first time. s 

{t is safe to say that nothing more pathetic and touching than the discovery itself has been told in the litera- 
ture of arctic exploration. 

**A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine. . . . The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary colleague 
is extremely interesting.’’—Stundard. 


UNDER THE RAYS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of 
the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sorpnus Tromnour. Edited by Carn Smwenrs. 
Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. Witha 

pular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. Illustrated with 2 Chromo- 
7 eal 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a 
Map, from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 Vols., large Crown 8vo. 38s. 
[Well be ready about May 10. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with numerous Woodcuts and other Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. An Illustrated Handbook for the Season. 

By Cuartes Eyre Pascosg. [Now ready. 
Now Ready. Feap. 4to. Price 5s. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Done into English Verse. By Arruour 8. 
Way, M.A., Head Master of Wesley College, Melbourne, Author of ‘‘ The Odyssey done into 
English Verse,” also just ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REEF, and other PARABLES. By the Right Rev. E. «f. Brcxerstersg, 
. D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 16mo., cloth, bevelled edges, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. F 
[Now ready. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, FOR MAY 
Now ready, price One Shilling, contains an interesting Article by BENJAMIN E. MARTIN, entitled 


THROUGH LONDON BY CANAL. 
Copiously Illustrated by W. L. Wyiure aud E, R. Kina. 
This Number contains the usual variety of ARTICLES, POEMS, &c. with 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR MAY. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE, NOW READY. 
PRIAE S&S (Two of £1010s. Two of £5 5s.) are offered. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE anp RIVINGTON, 
Crown 188 FLeet STREET, E.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS ENCLISH HISTORY. 


With Seven Coloured Maps and Seventy Woodcuts. - (830 pp.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S HUME: A History of England from the 


Earliest Times to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, revised, corrected, and in parts 
re-written. By the late Prof. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 


*,* May be had also in Three parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


UNDER THE TUDORS. 
THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII., from his Accession till the 


Death of Wolsey. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. By the late Prof. 
J.S. Brewer. Edited by James Garrpner, of the Record Office. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


XVIth-XVIIIth CENTURIES. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; from the 


Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hatuam. Library Edition.— 


3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. Cabinet Edition—3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. Student’s Edition, Abridged. 
—1 Vol. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND;; from the Accession of Queen Anne 


until the Peace of Versailles, 1701-1783. By the late Earn Srannore. With Portrait. 
9 Vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 


WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PERIOD. 


Notebook of Sir John Northcote, | Life of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 
M.P. for Ashburton, during the first Dean of St. Patrick’s.; By Henry Crar, 
mg of ns ane Parliament, 1640. M.A. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 

Edited with a Memoir. By A. H. A. A 
nnals of the Wars of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the 

The Letters and Papers of Sir 
JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART. 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign | Life of William Pitt. With Extracts 
Affairs, 1789-95. With Notices of His from his MS. Papers. By the late Ean 
Life. Edited by James Hurron. 8vo. 15s. —. — New Library Edition. 
ols. Ss. 


History of the United Nether- | Life and Death of John of Barne- 


LANDS: from the Death of William VELD. With a View of the Primary 


the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, Causes of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
1609. By J. L. Portraits. J. L. Morty. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
4 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Works Illustrative of the History of the XIXth Century. 


Despatches, Correspondence, and | The Life and Letters of John, 
MEMORANDA of F.-M. THE DUKE LORD CAMPBELL. Edited by his 
OF WELLINGTON. Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Harpcastiz. 

Military. 8 Vols. 8vo. £8 8s. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Supplementa j- 15 Vols. 8vo. 20s. each. 30s. 
ene 8 Vols. ove. 20s.each. | Sir W. M. Gomm, G.C.B., 

The Public Life of the Right Hon. Commander-in-Chief in India, and Con- 
JOHN CHARLES HERRIES, during the stable of the Tower. His Letters and 
Reigns of King George III., George IV., Journals from 1799 to Waterloo 1815. 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. By his Edited by F. C. Carr Gomm. With Por- 
Son Epwarp Herrigs, C.B. 2 Vols. 8vo. traits. 8vo. 12s. 


24s, The English Battles and Sieges 
The Life of Lord Lyndhurst. of the PENINSULAR WAR. By Lieut.- 
From Letters and Papers in possession of Gen. Sir Wit1am Narrer, K.C.B. With 
his Family. By Sir Tuzopore Marri, Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 
— Edition. With Portraits. | Passages in the Military Life of 
» 208. GEN. SIR GEORGE T. NAPIER, writ- 
The Croker Papers, 1809-57. ten by Himself. Edited by his Son, 
Edited by L. J. Jennines. Second Edition. 


d GeneRAL Wm. C. E. Napier. With Por- 
With Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45s. trait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ALEXANDER GARDNER, 
PAISLEY and LONDON (12, Paternoster Row). 


MEMORIALS OF JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. Edited 
by his Daughter, Mrs. Garpen. With Preface by Professor Verrcu. Large Crown 8vo., 
336 pages. Two Portraits. Price 10s. 6d. 


LOCH ETIVE AND THE SONS OF UISNACH. By R. Aneus Smrru, 
Pu.D., F.R.S., LL.D., Glasgow and a New Edition. Demy 8vo., 380 pages, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with 19 Illustrations by Miss J. Knox Smrru. 


NINE YEARS IN NIPON: Sketches of Japanese Life and Manners. By 
Henry Favips, L.F.P.8., Surgeon of Tsukiji Hospital, Tokio; Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Large Crown 8vo., 310 pages. Sixty Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


“ We cannot recall a more interesting volume on the country, or one which should be more 
read in England.”—Nature. 


SECOND EDITION. 

JOHNSON: HIS CHARACTERISTICS AND APHORISMS. By Jamzs 
Hay, ~~ of the Parish of Kirn. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. Large paper, 
price 12s. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 

RAMBLES IN THE FAR NORTH. By R. Menzies Fereusson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, cloth. Price 3s. 

WITH MAP AND INDEX. SECOND EDITION. JUST READY. 

BENDERLOCH; Or, NOTES FROM THE WEST HIGHLANDS. By 
W. Anperson Smrru, Author of “ Lewsiana,” &c. In Crown 8vo., 376 pages. Price 6s. 
Cheaper edition, 3s. 

THE BEST HOLIDAY READING. 


THE HOLYROOD ANNUAL, 1885. Edited by the Author of “ Angus 
Graeme.” 310 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


ON “NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” By a Brother 
of the Natural Man. Crown 8vo. Price ls. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Anprew Epaar. 
Demy 8vo., 300 pages. Price 7s. 6d. [On May 15th. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Witi1am M. Mer 


CALFE. Crown 8vo., 284 pages. Price 5s. 


THE NATURAL TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Selections from the “Select 
Discourses” of John Smith M.A., and other of the Cambridge Platonists. With an 


Introduction by Marrnew Arnotp. Edited by W. M. Mercanre. Crown 8vo. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. 


A HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. By J. Cuarx Morray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
“John Frothingham,” Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, M'‘Gill College, 
Montreal. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. [Shortly. 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. The New Edition, carefully Re- 
vised and Collated, and the entire Supplement incorporated. By J. Lonemurr, L.D.D., and 
D. Donatpson, F.E.1.8. In Four Demy Quarto Volumes, cloth, 2,900 pages. Price £7 10s. 
Large paper, £14. 
A Supplementary Volume is in the Press. g 
“It was high time that there should be a new edition of Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 
If only because Old English has been carefully studied there was need of a new edition of this 
Dictionary ; and the enterprising publisher of those volumes has rendered an important service 
to a large class of readers.” —The Fimes. 


SCOTLAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. A Series of Thirty-two Fine Cop T- 

. plate Etchings of the Chief Towns of Scotland and their Surroundings. List of Plates 
includes Glasgow, Dumbarton, Gretna Green, Dunkeld, Greenock, Inverness, Edinburgh, 
Elgin, Dundee, Inveraray, Montrose, Melrose, Peebles, Perth, St. Andrews, Stirling. 
Issue of last few copies. Early application is advisable. Only 25 copies now printed for 
private sale. In one magnificent Double Super-Royal Folio Volume, half-bound. Printed 
on finest plate paper. Price £5 5s. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Fourth Edition, now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s., 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreren 

“The credit of knowing what he is writing about belongs to the ‘ Foreign Resident,’ who, in ‘Society in 
London,’ has not only cut most completely the ground from beneath the feet of Count Paul Vassili, or of any 
other Connt who may meditate writing upon the polite life of the English capital, but has produced a volume of 
unique interest, of nearly uniform accuracy, and of permanent value. Nothing is overdrawn or underdrawn. 
The well-known men and women introduced into its pages are sketched to the life as they are—not, indeed, from 
the point of view of the moral philosopher or statesman, but of the social observer. ‘Society in London’ 
having, as the advertisements announce, in the course of a week from its publication passed into a third | 
is evidently a success. It will be more than a merely eph al It will be read—and its readers wi 
continne to increase and multiply—so long as society in London wears the same appearance, and rejoices in the 
same ornaments, as the stranger within our gates has illustrated. The value and the interest of the volume lie, 
not only in its knowledge and cleverness, but in its reserve.’’— World. 


3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library, 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Haut Carns. 


“ To say that we derive from it much the same quality of literary pleasure as from Mr. Blackmore’s master- 
piece is to pay it a great compliment, but not an undeserved one. In both we have strong and simple characters 
of the primitive-heroic type, and Ralph Ray is grander morally, if not physically, than the hero of ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos. Some of the 
scenes are remarkable for oustained strength of tragic power, never degenerating into melodrama.” — 

turday 


Just ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo., at all Libraries, 


LADY LOVELACE. By C. L. Prexis, Author of “A Very Opal,” &c. 
UNCLE JACK. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


“The tales in this volume are all favourable specimens of Mr. Besant’s method. There is one called ‘ Julia,’ 
which is as good as anything he has written, and as sweet and pathetic a story as we have seen for many a day. 
It is such as Oliver Goldsmith, if he had lived in the nineteenth century, or Alfred de Musset, if he had been 
a Londoner, might have written.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


A HARD KNOT. By Cuarxes Gisson, Author of “Robin Gray,” “The 
Golden Shaft,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s., 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ouvipa. 


“Seldom or never has Ouida been more wicked-worldly, more cynical, more free-spoken, more sensual, more 
unblushing ; but, on the other hand, seldom or never has even Ouida been more clever, more amusing, more 
trenchant, more lavish of her warmest colourings, more picturesque, wore poetical.’’—St. James’ s Gazette, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. By D. Curistiz Murray. 

MISS CADOGNA. By Hawrnorne. 

MATT. By Roserr Bucwanay. 

FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Rosser Bucuanan. 

HEART SALVAGE. By Karuarine Saunpers. 

SEBASTIAN. By Karuarine Savunpers. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twarm. With 


111 Illustrations. Entirely New Edition, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By Jamxs Anson Farrer, 


Author of ‘Primitive Mauners and Customs.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Cuopp, Author of “The Childhood 
of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contempo- 


raries. By Frances Hays. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By ©. F. Gorpon Cummine. With a 


Photo-gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Shortly 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED. Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By 
Auex. Ewatp, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” &. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. [Jmmediately. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Marzev F.RAS,, 


Author of “ Science in Short Chapters,” “ A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. A Hand- 
book for Students. By J. E. Tayuor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of “ The Sagacity and 
Morality of Plants.” With over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 


NEW ZEALAND: Its Resources & Industries. 


With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class Emigration Field, and Personal 
Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the Colony. With Mar. By ARTHUR 


CLAYDEN, F.R.C.I., Author of “ The Revolt of the Field,” ‘“‘The England of the 
Pacific,” &c. 


“DAILY NEWS” says— 
‘Mr. Clayden has condensed an immense number of interesting details on a variety of subjects. A 
person intending to emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about New as a field for 
enterprise. . . . Deserves to be widely read.” 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.”’—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDG 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PrerRMANENTLY Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 82 paces WEEKLY. 


Volume VII. commenced with No. 166, January 2, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 


“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,’ by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,’ by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor will appear 
during the course of the year. 

“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching Scientific 
Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with their 
respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The best Magazine published.” —Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt,"—Saturday Review. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s, 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V. and VI. (Jan. to Dec. 1884). ‘rice 9s. each. 


Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, including 
Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including pestage to India, 19s. 6d. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
* Knowledye” can he obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world, 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS List of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroip Finca- 
Hatton. 8vo. Illustrated. [Nearly ready. 

A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 

LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herpert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Pubiication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 

The JESUITS. A Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings from 
the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by A. J. Scorr, M.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 1ds. 


“Is there a Harrow boy, past or present, who has not heard of this book? If so, let him lose no time in 
securing a copy.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


A FLY on. the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 


tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


pe. One of the most readable narratives of Indian travel and adventure we have come across for some time.” — 
radian, 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Gitimore. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 


“A particularly interesting volume, wholly free from anything objectionable, while at the same time graphic 
-and humorous—a picture of people as well as places, a record of manners and customs as well as solid facts,’’— 


Society. 
The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 


in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. By CHarLes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 


“ Must loug remain the standard book on the petroleum industry of the Caspian.” —Academy. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in 


Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHarD HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. MALLEson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


_, ‘Colonel Malleson has found a subject worthy of his pen, and in imbuing these almost forgotten battle-fields 
with fresh interest for the English reader, he is re-opening one of the most important chapters of European 


history, which no previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has succeeded in doing 
in this volume,”’—Academy. 


HISTORY of CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By Demetrius 
Cuarces Boutcer, Author of “ England and Russia,” “Central Asia,” &e. Third and Con- 
cluding Volume. 24s. 


“Mr. Boulger has now finished his task, and has produced beyond comparison the best History of China we 
Possess. The proportions are well kept, accuracy is as far as possible attained, and the style is lucid and flowing, 


—Suturduy Review. 
HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. First 


and Second Series. By Joun H. INcRamM. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. 
ie much that cannot but be attractive to those who concern themselves with psychical research,”’— 
Graphic. 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. By Colonel 
G. B. Matteson, C.S.L, Author of “ The Life of Lord Clive,’ &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author, a Map, and 3 Plans, 8vo. 18s. 


“Of Colonel Malleson’s work it only remains to be added that it strikes one as the best thing he has yet done. 
Searchiug, yet easy, his pen goes on with unflagging power through the military wonders of a hundred years, 
‘connecting the accounts of the battles by a sutticient historic thread.’’—Academy. 
PExSONAL REMINISCENCES of GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By Nemmoviton- 
DantcHENKO. Translated by E. Braytey Hopcetts, 8vo. With 3 Portraits. 10s. 6d. 
“Most interestiug, as well as instructive throughout.”—Contemporary Review. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co, 18 Warertoo Prace. §.W. 
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With Nineteen Tlustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 64. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 
PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
Bry HENRY C. BURDETT, 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients ; 


Author of “ Pay Hospitals of the World;”’ ** Hospitals and the B 
State,’’ ‘Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and the companion 


with Fifty Beds and under,” “‘ The relative Morality of Large volume to ‘Helps. 
and Small Hospitals,’ ‘‘ Hospitals with Fifty Beds and to Health.”’ It gives 
upwards, their Origin, Construction, and Management,” &c. to the housewife, the 


The Book contains Chapters on the following points: doctor, the clergyman, the 
The Nursery, i 1 The Interior Arrangements of the district visitor, and the phi- 
ool. ouse. lanthropist exact information 
Ventil i 
Food and Driak | Metter in the Wrong where to send patients, whether- 
Werk, Rest, | their ailments are chronic and 
The Choice of | tite or acute and requiring 
‘ouse. irectory to Ur mt, Hints are given upon many 
Onticials points of nursing and domestic medicine, 
- — a including directions how to act in cases of 
London: KEGAN PAUL, sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which wil? 
TRENCH & CO., be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 
1, Paternoster Square, Altogether, this is acknowledged to be the cheapest an@ 
London, E.C. most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects. 
referred to in the book. 


Seventh Thousand, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d, 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 
Where to Go, and What to Do. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“* Among the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 
should be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most ureful book."—7 he 71mes 

“ We can heartily recommend this little Cg of useful information to all who ¢es.re to have at 


hand, in the most accessible form, a le where to go and what to lo, without a mo- 
ment’s doubt or loss of time, where time is so valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost n a, be irreparable 
the mischief resulting.”—Spectator. 


such a book no or can 
public that no medical or general library complete 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Now Ready. Price 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ONE SHILLING. 


RUSSIAN ETHNOGRAPHY; or, The Crisis in Central. 


Asia. By An Orricrer or tHE Inpran Army. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Purace. S.W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays on Afghanistan, China, and 
Central Asia. By Demetrius C. Bovtcer, Author of “ The History of China,” “ England 


and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. post-free. (Jn May. 
New and Popular Edition. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. 


With Portrait and 14 Illustrations. 4th Ed. Square imp. 16mo. cloth extra. 6s., post-free. 
* Seldom, indeed, do we find a foreigner display such a keen appreciation of Englan«’s true line of policy in the East."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAHDI, Past and Present. By Professor Jamzs Danmesrerter, College 
of France. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. [ Ready. 

“It has been left to a Frenchman, M. James Darmesteter, to furnish the world with the first appreciation of 
the Mahdi which is worth reading, at his recent lecture at the Sorbonne... . Al , the lecture at the 


Sorbonne is one of the most suggestive and interesting studies of the central figure in the great drama of the 
Soudan that we have yet seen.’’—Pall Mall Gazette on the French Lecture. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. 
By Captain S. Pasrietp Oniver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., late R.A. With Supplementary 
Chapter by F. W. Cursson, Hon. Sec. of the Malagasy Committee; and Note signed by 
Lord J. W. Peassz, Esq., J.P., Sir Wirt1am McAnrraor, M.P., The Right Hon. 
the Lorp Mayor, M.P., Jas. Crorrer, Esq., M.P., ALEx. McArtuor, Esq., M.P., and J. G. 
ALEXANDER, Esq. With Map. Demy 8vo. 9s. post-free. [a=*- 


to beth the question do better than read Captain Pasfield Oliver's work just out.”—. 
News, Paris Correspondent, April 23. 


FRANCE AND TONGKING: A Narrative of the Campaign of 1884, 
and THE OCCUPATION OF FURTHER INDIA. By Jas. Gro. Scorr (Shway Yoe), 
Author of ‘The Burman.” Map and Plans. Demy 8vo. 16s. post-free. 

“Incomparably the fullest, the most accurate, and the most interesting of any yet published on the subject. 


Mr. Scott writes with the pen of a practised writer, and he has the advantage of being intima‘ uainted with 
the country and people he describes.’’—St. James’s Gazette. — 


A New Novelist. 
WILBOURNE HALL: A Novel. By Mrs. Caumonr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
cademy, 


“ May be read with considerable pleasure.”—. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ARMY READERS 


SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ArRcHBIsSHOP oF CANTERBURY. 
Ricut Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. ; 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hotr, Esq., 
17,-Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationa Provincia, Bank or Enoxanp, 212, 
Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 
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WORKS RELATING TO 


Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the South-Western 
Frontier of India. 


HERAT, THE GRANARY AN] D GARDEN OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


By Col G. B. C.S.I. 1879 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. With Appendices 


and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. -_By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
M.R.A.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO KHIV. 


OSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some Account of 
the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Captain James ABBOTT, Ben — lately on 
a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. Two Vols., 8vo., with Portrait and 24s. 


WANDERINGS IN  BALOCHISTAN. Maj.-Gen. Sir C. ML. MacGrecor, 


taff Corps, an -Gen. in India. 8vo. With Illustrations and 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCE OF 


KHORASSAN and on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, 
C.S.1., C.1.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 Vols. 8vo. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 30s 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. From the Earliest Period to the Out- 


break of the War of 1878 By Col. G. B. Matieson, C.S.I. Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. With Map. 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. By Sir J. W. Kaye. 


New Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1 1s. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON Forty Years Ago, 


through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, ~— Afghanistan, Scinde, 
and India, of which 7,000 miles ¢ on Horseback. Illustrated with Three Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By 
Epwarp LEpwItTcH Mirror», F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (retired). Two Vols., 8vo. 24s 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-1880. By 


Josnva Duke, Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. With Map, a Portrait of General Roberts, 
and other lis. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Sir W. P, Anprew, C.LE., Author of | 


‘India and her Neighbours,” &c. With Sketch Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-1880. Being a Complete Narrative of the Cap- 


ture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the pg March to Candahar, and the 


Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur 


Rahman 
Khan. By Howarp HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad), and the Daily News 
(London). 8vo. With Maps. 21s. 


TO CAUBUL WITH THE CAVALRY BRIGADE. A Narrative of Per- 


sonal Experiences with the Force under Gen. Sir S. Roberts, G.C.B. By Major R. C. W. Mitrorp, 
14th Bengal Lancers. With Map and Illustrations am Sketches by the Author. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s, 


WITH THE KURRUM FORCE IN THE CAUBUL CAMPAIGN OF 


— ‘ By — J. A. 8. Corgunoun, R.A. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and Two 
aps vo. 


KANDAHAR IN 1879. Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messunimr, R.E., 


Brigade-Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey 


to the Caspian in 1883, giving an Exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. 2is. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES' ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTROUS RUS- 
_ SIAN CAMPAIGN AGAIN E AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS. A History of Lomakin 
= paign of 1879, and defeat at eck Ten. 8vo. 377 pages, 14 Maps and iad and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO HERAT. 


Latest description of Herat. Crown §vo. 3 Maps and Plans and 1 Portrait. 8s. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their, J Power . of | In. 


vading India. ‘the latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Question. 8vo. 470 pages, 22 
Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of the 


Man-Stealing Turcomans, The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo, 150 pages, 11 Maps, and Portrait, 18s, 


Pusiisnep sy W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W.. 
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BOOKS 


_ ON THE 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


Published Offered 
Southesk, The’ Earl of, A Journey through Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains. Maps and Illustrations. . 18 0 8 
Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva . 12 0 3 
Invasions of India from Central Asia: the Turkish Invasion under 
Sultan Baber, in 1525; the Persian Invasion under Nadir 
Shah, in 1739; the English Invasion of Kabul, in 1839 14 
Arnold, J. B.,* Palms and Temples: Notes of a Four Months’ 
Voyage upon the Nile ‘ 
Klunzinger, C. B., Upper its its be, 
Illustrated . 
Wallace, D. M., Egypt the 
Spalding, Captain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Map oe 
the region in which the present complications exist 
Drew, The Northern Barrier of India: a popular account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations . 
Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 . 
Minto, E., Letters of, while Governor-General of India 
Dixon, W. H., Free Russia. 2 Vols. . 
Forbes, Captain C. J., British Burmah and its People . 
Maitland, E., England and Islam . 
Rdvesiatiantine G., The Heart of Africa. ard Edition . 
Cameron, Commander V. L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. a 
trated: . 
Grove, F. C.,)The Frosty an of ‘a Walk through 
part of the Range and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the 
summer of 1874. 
Livingstone, Dr., The Last Journals of, in Central Africa, ones 
1865 to his Death. By Rev. H. Waller. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo. & 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Maranpe Bump. 


“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.” —Vanity Fair. 
“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.” —Graphic. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosson. 


“Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, while her 
criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’’—Truth. 

“What Mrs. Gaskell did for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and 
sympathy done for her younger sister.’’—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrna Tuomas. 


“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete ; she is well-intentioned, always fair,. 
and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its subject.”—Atheneum. 

“Miss Thomas has accomplished a rather difficult task with great adroitness; and her book 
is singularly free from the fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins 
of minor biographers.”—St. James’ Gazette. 


MARY LAMB. By Gucunisr. 
“Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with knowledge 
and feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mrs. Gilchrist is to be congratulated on the clearness and interest of her narrative, on 
the success with which she has placed before us one of the gentlest and most pathetic 
of English literature.””—Academy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten Zomenry. 


P “A very pleasing reswmé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”—Freeman’s 
fournal, 


“Miss Zimmern has done her work justly and well.”’—Guardian. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Warp Howe. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. Ingram’s 
earefully-selected and well-edited series.’’-—Freeman’s Journal. 

“‘ Well worthy of association with its popular predecessors, and among the books that should 
be read.’’—Derby Mercury. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrman. 


“ An excellent idea of Mrs. Fry’s noble life and work can be got from Mrs. Pitman’s simple 
but impressive work.’”’—Contemporary Review. 

“Excellent in arrangement and proportioned with judgment, the biographical interest is 
= — and the progress of prison reform is set forth in a clear, unpretentious narrative.” 
emy. 


“This volume quite keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.’"—Vanity Fair. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vervon Lee. 


“ There is a vivid power in Vernon Lee’s realization of Florentine life and society, and much 
beauty and glow of colour in her descriptions.” —Saturday Review. , 

“Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ability, to her determinat ion to 
realize her subject, and make her readers realize it.”—Atheneum. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mas. Fenwick 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION :— 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. Robinson. 
Susanna Wesley. ,, Eliza Clarke. Madame de Stael. Bella Duffy. 
Vittoria Colonna. By A. K d 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


~ B. Cramer & Co. beg to call ain, to their Lg vt Iron-Framed Cottage Puastioten, which combine 
oar and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the characteristic of only the best Grand 


These Sacraments ane mato tn casts, to west the taste of all purchasers, and are supplied 
on Cramer’s —ene geen system, which, though partially adopted by others, is carried out on a thoroughly 
_and liberal scale only by themselves. 


TRON-FRAMED PIANETTES From 3} 30 Guineas. 


6s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANINOS - From | 36 Guineas. 


£3 10s. per quarter on their three years’ syste’ 


IRON-FRAMED. COTTAGES - From 55 Guineas. 
5s. per quarter on their ’ system. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied p> what is of the highest and most satisfactory -—~¢ Exchanged any 
time within Six ote without loss to the Purc 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. ; ; Moorgate Street, E.C., LONDON. 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL 
West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN BELFAST. GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the principal 
Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Established 1851. 


B IRKBEC BANK. K.— Seathampten Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

eae oe - EST allowed on DEPOSITS ble on demand. 
r CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUN’ NTS calculated on the minimum monthly 

en not drawn below £50. 
— Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writ , and other Speaetiis 
and Valuables ; the Collection of my of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the p’ and sale of Stocks, 
and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 
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THE ADVANCE OF RUSSIA TOWARDS INDIA. 


[Ir is possible that the readers of the National Review will 
look for an indignant denunciation of the Government for the 
fresh and final perils in which they have involved the Em- 
pire ; and, truly, materials abound for the bitterest Indictment. 
But no mere words avail to arraign the Government as they 
deserve to be arraigned; and the Situation into which they 


have brought our affairs, speaks for itself. There is no one 
who does not now see that we owe the predicament in which 
we find ourselves, of having to suffer intolerable shame or to 
enter upon a gigantic war bristling with difficulties and dangers,. 
to the vain and vindictive Rhetorician whom the majority of the 
nation insanely selected as their Chief, and his pliant and. 
unpatriotic accomplices. 

We have, therefore, thought it best to allow the offences of 
the Cabinet and the complicity of the Liberal Party to pass for 
the moment, save for these few words, sub silentio, and to allow 
the writer of the following paper to indicate the past, present, and. 
future aspects of the grave Question that occupies all minds. 
No one speaks upon it with more knowledge and authority. In 
season, and out of season, and notably in his admirable work, 
Herat, the Granary and Garden of Central Asia, published five 
years ago, he warned the English people of the stealthy ap- 

proach of the perils with which they now find themselves. 
sharply confronted. But indeed the handwriting on the wall 
was so clear that it needed no interpreter. Verily, we have 
had a Belshazzar’s Feast, and “ praised the gods of silver, and 
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gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
nor know.” We can only pray that it will not again be 
written, “ Darius the Median took the Kingdom.”—Eprrors or 
tHE “ NationaL Review.” 


“ AurHouGH these Kirghizes are a roaming and fickle people, their 
steppe is the key and gate to all the countries of Central Asia.” 
These words were uttered by Peter the Great when, visiting Astra- 
khan in 1722, he gazed in the direction of the eastern shore of 
the Caspian. They form the key to the policy which Russia has 
persistently pursued since that date, and is pursuing at this hour 
with accelerated vigour. 

When those words were uttered the south-eastern frontier of 
Russia skirted the northern shore of the Caspian as far as Guriev 
on the Ural. Thence it turned northward, following the course 
of that river, and touching Uralsk, Orenburg, and, again running 
eastward, Orsk. From Orsk it ascended the river in a northerly 
direction to a point near its source in the mountains of the same 
name. From this point it extended nearly due east for a hundred 
and seventy miles as far as Omsk. Thence, making a turn south- 
east by south, it ascended the Irtish to a point about forty miles 
short of Lake Zaisan. 

That very year Peter gave effect to the thoughts which had 
prompted his words by conquering and annexing the towns of 
Derbend and Baku, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, and 
Astrabad. Some sixteen years later, however, those towns and 
provinces were won back for Persia by Nadir Shah. 

A new policy was formulated and acted upon by Elizabeth, 
daughter of, and fifth in descent from, Peter. This policy, based 
on the system familiar to the Thugs of India, of insinuating one’s- 
self into the confidence of an intended victim before destroying 
him, extended the Russian empire to the lower ranges of the 
western Caucasus, at the expense of the Nogais, the Circassians, 
and the Calmucks. 

By a similar method Russia assailed Georgia. Georgia was a 
dependency of Persia, garrisoned by Persian troops but ruled by its 
own chiefs, who, bearing the name of Vali or Governor, received 
in succession investiture from Ispahan. Into the good graces of 
the then reigning Vali Russia, during the time when Persia was 
suffering from the disorganization which followed the death of 
Nadir Shah, contrived to insinuate herself. In 1783 she persuaded 
the Vali to recognise the paramount authority of the Czar. In 
1798 that autocrat deposed his successor, and published a ukase 
incorporating Georgia with the Russian Empire. 
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The acquisition of Georgia was but a step to further advance. 
In 1804 Russia made a stealthy attempt to capture Erivan, a 
hundred and fifteen miles south-south-west from Tiflis. Fatteh 
Ali Shah armed to protect that city. The war which followed was 
disastrous to the Persian army. It was brought to a conclusion 
in 1814. By the Treaty of Gulistan, concluded that year, Russia 
gained, besides Georgia, the cession of which Persia then for the 
first time recognised, the provinces and districts of Imeritia, now 
known as Kutais, of Mingrelia, of Daghestan, of Karabagh, of 
portions of Mogan and Talish, and of the towns of Derbend, Baku, 
Shirvan, and Ganjeh. Persia engaged likewise to maintain no 
vessels of war on the Caspian. 

Well would it be if the treatment meted out by the conqueror to 
the inhabitants of the countries thus transferred could be brought 
to the understanding of the races occupying the borderland 
between the frontier of British India and the advanced posts of 
Russia. Of the ceded provinces and districts the inhabitants of all, 
except those of Georgia, Imeritia, and Mingrelia, were almost 
wholly Muhammadan. With the races of that faith Holy Russia 
had nosympathy. She employed, then, all the means which she has 
so well at her disposal to drive them from the homesteads which they 
and their forefathers had cultivated for centuries. She succeeded 
entirely. The chiefs, harassed by espionage, by plots to drive 
them to rebellion, by false charges, were, without a solitary 
exception, driven to abandon their possessions and seek refuge in 
Persia. Russia might still, had she so willed, have conciliated the 
people. But she preferred to exterminate them. Deliberately, 
then, did she set to work to insult their faith, to scoff at and to 
rob the pilgrims to the holy shrines, to treat them as slaves who 
deserved no consideration. Treatment of this nature provoked 
retaliation. Hatred of the Russian conqueror became the one 
living idea of the conquered. This feeling, acting on the minds of 
a high-spirited but uncultivated race, led, whenever opportunity 
offered, to assassination. This was the goal to which the efforts 
of Russia had been directed. The assassination of a Russian was 
invariably followed by the indiscriminate slaughter of every man, 
woman, and child belonging to the village or villages supposed to 
have harboured the assassin. Enthusiasts who, maddened by 
insults offered to their faith, had preached a religious war, were, 
when captured, cut open or hung up by the feet and left to die! 

But, for these people, a time was approaching. Shortly after 
the signature of the Treaty of Gulistan, Russia, not yet satisfied, 
seized the whole of Talish, admitting, at the same time, that her 
claims to it were solely the claims of the strongest, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Shah, refused to restore it. Emboldened still 
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further, she seized Goktscha, a strip of land bordering the lake of 
that name, on the road from Baku to Erivan. This, likewise, she 

refused to restore. To still the remonstrances of Persia she de- 

spatched, in 1825, a splendid embassy, at the head of which was 

Prince Mentschikoff, to Teheran. It was a solemn farce, designed 

like the embassy conducted by the same nobleman to Constantinople 
in 1858, to bring about war. Arrived at Teheran, Mentschikoff de- 

clared that he had powers to treat upon every subject except upon 

that which he had avowedly come to settle. He could not speak 
upon the subject of Goktscha. On his return he was detained a 
few days at Erivan until certain movements of troops, which the 

Court of Teheran desired to conceal from him, should have been 

effected. This detention, though explained and apologised for, 

was treated as a casus belli. In the war that followed, the 

oppressed inhabitants of the provinces annexed by the Treaty of 
Gulistan rose in revolt in sympathy with Persia. Thanks to their 

efforts, victory inclined at first to the troops of the Shah. But as 

strong Russian reinforcements poured in, the tide turned. Erivan, 

after sustaining three attacks, was stormed by Prince Paskievitch, 

13th October 1827. The month following, the Shah sued for 
peace. By the Treaty of Turkmanchoi, which followed (22nd 
February 1828), Persia yielded the provinces of Erivan and Nakh- 

chivan. 

Russia had demanded those provinces because, she declared, it 
was necessary to the safety of her empire that she should possess 
the frontier-line of the Aras (Araxes). But Talish was on the 
Persian side of that river. Fairly, then, using the Russian argu- 
ment, Persia might claim the retention of that district. But Talish 
extended from the Persian district of Ghilan, direct, by the western 
shore of the Caspian, to the mouth of the Aras, where that river 
was not fordable. It formed a wedge, in fact, very valuable for 
future aggression, thrust in between Persia and the western shore. 
of that sea. To the remonstrances of Persia, Russia replied by 
offering the renewal of hostilities as an alternative. I need scarcely 
add that Russia kept Talish. 

The Treaty of Turkmanchoi still constitutes the agreement 
between Persia and her powerful neighbour. Since its signature, 
however, the advance of Russia along her northern frontier has 
made her existence little more than an existence upon suffer- 
ance. The conquest of the Tekke Turkomans, the construction of 
a railway along that frontier, and the occupation of the line of 
the Tejend and the Heri-rud as far as the Zulfikar ford, will place. 
her absolutely at the mercy of the persistent aggressor. 

The frontier of Russia at the close of the last century, with 
reference alike to Turkey and Persia, was a frontier which seemed 
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‘designed as a natural barrier against an enemy. It was flanked 
by the Black Sea on one side, by the Caspian on the other, both 
seas connected by the ranges of the Caucasus—the Caspian again 
flanked to the eastward by the desert of Kara Kum. In 1828, 
however, the frontier had been pushed on the Persian side as far 
as the Aras, with the wedge-like strip beyond it up to Astara. 
North of the Caspian the frontier-line had gradually been advanced 
from the point where the Ural debouches into that sea south- 
eastward to the mouth of the Emba, and thence to a point on the 
river Tschu, below the Lake of Balkasch, the two being connected 
bya semi-circular ring, the apex of which was Turgai. No sooner 
had Russia gained all that she had demanded from Persia by the 
Treaty of Turkmanchoi, than she began to steal stealthily south- 
ward from the westernmost point of this semi-cirele—the mouth 
of the Emba. In pursuance of this plan she erected, in 1833, at 
the apex of the projecting peninsula, Mangischlak, a fort known as 
Fort Novo-Alexandrovosk. She proceeded then to connect the fort 
of Orenburg with the Caspian by means of a fort built at Uralsk 
on the Ural. To obtain, next, a firm hold of the Sea of Aral, 
she despatched, in 1846, a competent engineer to report upon 
the capabilities of the country immediately to the north of the 
Jaxartes ; to sound the channel eastward from that mouth; and to 
select a convenient spot for the erection of a fort. The officer 
executed his mission thoroughly. The first result of it was the 
construction of Fort Aralsk, about thirty-three miles from the 
point where the Jaxartes flows into the Sea of Aral. 

In this manner Russia gained a footing on the Jaxartes. Sus- 
piciously did the wild tribes who fringed the desert of the Kizil 
Kum note the approach of the foreigners. Such men Russia 
might conquer, but could not cajole. Hostilities between the tribes 
and the new-comers began at the very outset. They were carried 
‘on with a steady mercilessness on both sides. Neither party asked 
‘for or gave quarter. Life was invariably taken whenever a chance 
offered. After seven years of contest, in the course of which 
Russia completed Fort Aralsk, the conviction dawned upon the 
Nomads that the expulsion of the foreigners was not within their 
capacity ; upon the Russians, that their best chance of permanent 
predominance lay in the further extension of their territory. 

The Russians determined, then, to utilise their Jodgment on the 
Jaxartes to launch on that river steam-vessels which should enter and 
navigate the Sea of Aral. To this purpose they ordered, in Sweden, 
the construction of a steamer and a steam-barge. Whilst they were 
yet expecting these, the officer commanding at Fort Aralsk organized 
a survey party to examine the right bank of the Jaxartes with a 
view to secure without hindrance the passage of the vessels. The 
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party proceeded by Kasalinsk, which they marked as a site for a 
new fort, and by Karmaktschi, which they similarly noted, as far 
as Ak Mechet, now known as Fort Perowsk. The Kokanian Go- 
vernor of Ak Mechet, distrusting the purposes of the foreigners, 
refused to allow them to proceed farther. With rage in their 
hearts, and firmly resolved to make the Kokanian pay for his 
audacity, the party returned to Fort Aralsk. In spite of the heat 
of the weather, for it was May, they set out again immediately, 
their numbers increased to four hundred and fifty, taking with 
them two 9-pounder guns. The Kokanians, scenting the storm, 
endeavoured to embarrass their assailants by destroying the dam 
which had been built to divert the waters of the Jaxartes into 
Lake Ber-kasan, by a canal which, beginning just below Ak-Mechet, 
ran through the lake and rejoined the river at Karmaktschi. In 
spite of the difficulties thus caused, the Russians reached Ak 
Mechet on the sixteenth day after leaving Fort Aralsk. Vain, how- 
ever, were their efforts to gain the place. Scarcely had they effected 
a lodgment in the outer works when they were overpowered by 
numbers, driven out, and forced to retreat. They returned, how- 
ever, in the spring of the following year, to the number of two 
thousand, well equipped and well provided, led by Count Perowski 
in person. This time there was no mistake. Perowski stormed 
Ak Mechet, and re-baptised it with his name. The same year the 
steamer and the steam-barge entered the Sea of Aral. 

The war with France and England, which broke out the same 
year, whilst it caused no intermission in the contest between 
Russia and the nomadic tribes who had for centuries occupied the 
banks of the Jaxartes, prevented the former country from putting 
forth her strength. Reduced to the defensive, Russia had to repel 
attacks, not to make them. Emboldened by this change in her 
attitude, the Kokanians made a desperate effort, towards the close 
of 1853, to recover Fort Perowsk. They were repulsed, but, like 
their antagonists of 1852, they fell back with a firm resolve to 
renew the struggle in greater strength the following year. Their 
purpose was, however, frustrated by the attitude of the Amir of 
Bokhara. In an evil moment for his House, that Prince made a 
diversion in favour of Russia so formidable that the Kokanians were 
forced to renounce their design. They succeeded, however, during 
the two years that followed in greatly harassing the strangers. 

The close of the Crimean War, 30th March 1856, left Russia free 
to pursue her conquests with greater freedom in Central Asia. 
Again did she succeed in blinding Europe as to her real intentions. 
The new Czar, Alexander II., announced ostentatiously to the 
world that, for Russia, the era of war had passed; that she was 
about to devote all her energies to internal reforms. He began his. 
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peaceful procedure by granting, September 1856, an amnesty to the 
Poles ; less than two years later, 2nd July 1858, he partially eman- 
cipated the serfs; the year following he posed before Europe as the 
reprover of the warlike demonstrations of the princes of Northern 
Germany during the Italian War; on the 1st January 1861 he 
concluded a treaty with China for the enlargement of commerce ; 
and, on the 38rd March following, he issued a decree for the total 
emancipation, within two years, of twenty-three millions of serfs! 

Before these benevolent actions Europe bowed the head in ad- 
miration. There never was such a prince, so enlightened, so 
generous, such a lover of peace and mercy! Not even the Radicals 
of England could utter a word of reproach against a character so 
noble. Praise of the Czar of Russia became a stock subject at 
Liberal meetings all over the country. Dissenting ministers thun- 
dered from their pulpits the good deeds of the Prince who had 
redeemed the mistake of his birth by the splendid example he had 
“set to his fellow men. The rugged apostle of peace himself, 
pointing to the actions of the Czar, denounced, with increased 
bitterness, the English folly which had led to the Crimean War! 

Yet, during this time, whilst the Czar was posing before Europe 
as a saint and a deliverer, his armies were being hurled, recklessly 
and ruthlessly, against the ranges of the Caucasus. The inhabi- 
tants of these ranges were descendants of the same Circassians whom 
Elizabeth had attempted to subdue in 1741-5, and who, rather 
than submit to the yoke of Russia, had fallen back from the slopes 
into the passes. These men were as daring, as fond of freedom, 
as had been their ancestors. But the Russian army was too strong 
to be withstood. The Russian general, Orbelliani, gained three 
successive victories over them in June, November, and December, 
1857. In April 1858 the same general occupied a large portion of 
their territory, expelling the inhabitants. Still, however, their 
leader, the illustrious Schamyl, resisted. But, on the 7th Sep- 
tember 1859, Schamy]l, fighting at the head of the noblest members. 
of his race and tribe, was defeated and taken prisoner. But, 
though by this victory Russia gained the most important passes 
of the Caucasus, the resistance was not overcome; nor was it until 
the 6th June 1864, when Vaidar, the last of the Circassian strong- 
holds, was stormed, that the Grand Duke Michael was able to 
declare that, for Russia, there was no longer a Caucasus ! 

Whilst the contest for that magnificent range was continuing 
Russia had still stealthily pursued her operations in the Trans- 
caspian territories. In 1856, the year in which she made her 
peaceful professions to Europe, she began the occupation of the 
country between the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, descending 
southward along the shores of the former sea to Kulmugir, in the 
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Bay of Karabugas. Thence, year after year, she continued to 
descend till she reached Hassan Kuli Bay, where the Atreck flows 
into the sea, building, as she proceeded, one fort at Krosnovodsk 
in 1869, another at Chikishliar in 1870, and improving and in- 
creasing her steam communications with Baku, a place which was 
soon after brought into railway communication with all the arsenals 
and important centres of Russia. 

From the eastern shores of the Sea of Aral the advance was 
delayed somewhat longer. Gradually and stealthily, however, after 
the first victories over the Circassians had been achieved, Russia 
began to creep up the right bank of the Jaxartes, until, in 1863, she 
entered the rich, fertile, and well-populated districts between that 
river and the range of the Karatan. In this district are the im- 
portant cities of Turkestan, of Tchemkend, and Tashkend. Russia 
hesitated not a moment. Caring little for the fact that Turkestan 
was garrisoned by the troops of the Amir of Bokhara, she captured 
the place. Within a few weeks Tchemkend followed the fate of 
Turkestan. 

Then Russia paused. Tashkend was a town of far greater im- 
portance than the two I have mentioned. Eight miles in length 
and five and a half in breadth, it possessed 80,000 inhabitants and 
a strong garrison. Before marching to attack such a place Russia 
thought it a wise policy to reassure Europe, and especially 
England. England, in fact, was beginning to feel some alarm. 
Not only had the proceedings of Russia in the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia got wind, but the acts of the Czar nearer home—the 
repression of a revolt in Poland by measures of unparalleled 
severity—had begun to shake the faith even of the Radicals and 
Dissenters in the benignity of Alexander II. To reassure England, 
then, Prince Gortschakoff issued one of the many manifestoes with 
which Russia has deluded the world. The manifesto might well have 
been written by General Komaroff. It breathed the sentiments, it 
used almost the words, which that general employed to describe 
his recent battle with the Afghans. Russia, be it remembered, was 
ascending the Jaxartes, was entering a country not belonging to 
her, a country inhabited by an industrial population, in whose 
hands was a very large portion of the rice and cotton trade of 
Central Asia. Entering that country, she attacked and captured 
two considerable rice and cotton depots, signified by the cities 
Turkestan and Tchemkend. Prince Gortschakoff justified these 
attacks on the ground that the nomadic and predatory character 
of the populations on her frontier had forced them upon Russia ! 
Well might it have been asked—if the tribes occupying the cap- 
tured cities were nomadic and predatory, were not the Russians 
who attacked them far more so? 
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To combat the idea that the aggression had been premeditated, 
and to assure Europe that the capture he defended was purely 
an isolated act which would not be repeated, Prince Gortschakoff 
proceeded to imply that the limits of Russian advance had been 
reached. ‘‘ We are now,” he added, “in the presence of a more 
solid and compact, less unsettled and better organized social state ; 
fixing for us, with geographical precision, the limit up to which we 
are bound to advance and where we must halt.” 

This manifesto was dated November 1864. The ink with which 
it was penned was scarcely dry before its implied promises were 
broken. On the flimsiest pretext a quarrel was picked with Bo- 
khara. In the June following (1865) Tashkend was attacked and 
taken. Then followed a second manifesto, in which Russia repu- 
diated all desire to add to her territories. This manifesto did not, 
however, prevent her from capturing (1866) Khojend, a city on the 
left bank of the Jaxartes, and the key to the dominions of the Khan 
of Kokan. The conquest of that principality, and its annexation 
to Russia by a ukase, dated July 1867, under its ancient name, 
Ferghana, followed immediately after. This annexation brought 
Russia into contiguity with Zarafshan. Of this principality the 
famous city of Samarkand is the capital, and Russia, then repre- 
sented by General Kaufman, eager to seize it, forced a quarrel 
upon the Amir. The unhappy prince had no desire to quarrel, 
but he had to fight or to submit without fighting. Compelled to 
choose the former alternative, he was beaten, and had to yield 
Zarafshan to Russia, November 1868, and to acknowledge the 

. suzerainty of the Czar ! 

This conquest was followed by a third and, in view of the exist- 
ing state of affairs, a very important assurance on the part of 
Russia. Lord Clarendon, alarmed at the progress of that power 
towards India, proposed, in 1869, the constitution of Afghanistan 
as a neutral zone, into which neither country should enter. The 
Russian Chancellor hastened to assure Lord Clarendon that his 
master, the Czar, “looks upon Afghanistan as completely without 
the sphere in which Russia may be called upon to exercise her 
influence!” 

The excitement caused amongst the populations of Asia by the 
capture of the holy city of Samarkand had scarcely died away 
when the report spread far and wide that Khiva was threatened by 
the conqueror. The fabled wealth of that city had indeed for more 
than a hundred years excited the cupidity of the sovereigns of 
Russia, but up to the period at which we have arrived every attempt 
to capture it had ended in failure. An expedition despatched by 
Peter the Great in 1716 had reaped only disaster; an agent, sent 
thither in 1731, had been plundered by the nomads; Blankenagel, 
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a Russian oculist, lent by the Empress Catherine in 1793 to cure. 
the uncle of the reigning Khan, had been scurvily treated ; Count. 
Orloff, proceeding thither by order of the Emperor Paul, had re- 
turned on hearing of his master’s murder ; Mouravieff, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching the city in 1819, had been imprisoned as a spy; 
Perowski, who marched against it from Orenburg with 5,325 men 
and 22 guns in 1839, had been compelled to retrace his steps; 
Ignatieff, sent thither in 1858 to enforce a treaty on the Khan, had 
returned without accomplishing his object; finally, an expedition 
despatched under Markazoff, in 1872, had been ignominiously de- 
feated. Khiva had, in fact, baffled for nearly a century and a 
half the curiosity and cupidity of Russia. 

But it was written that Khiva was to fall. In compassing that 
end Russia displayed her usual duplicity. Whilst the Czar was 
directing the despatch on the same errand of an expedition, under 
the famous Kaufman, his Minister was carefully assuring Eng- 
land that Russia had no intention whatever of moving on Khiva. 
The expedition, said the Chancellor to the English Ambassador at . 
St. Petersburg, is a very small one, designed only to punish some 
predatory tribes. As for Khiva, he added, “ far from its being the 
intention of the Czar to take possession of that place, he has given 
positive orders to prevent it.” On the 10th June following (1873), 
General Verevkin took Khiva by assault. Russia promptly annexed 
the Khivan territory on the right bank of the Oxus, and forced her 
suzerainty on the wretched Khan! 

General Kaufman and the officers of three columns out of the five 
which had marched against Khiva had had no share in the capture 
of that city. They were greedy for the crosses and honours, which, 
as we have seen lately in the case of Komaroff and his raid, 
Russia bestows with no unsparing hand upon those who shed blood 
in her service. To obtain those crosses and honours Kaufman 
promptly forced a quarrel upon the Yomud Turkomans, and 
massacred them, their wives, and their children, by thousands. 

The northern part of the Kara Kum having thus been made - 
secure, Russia was in a position to prepare for that great advance 
upon India which has been the mainspring of all her action in the 
steppes. Her task was a difficult one. She had to find her way 
from the eastern shore of the Caspian, skirting the northern 
frontier of Persia until she should obtain a footing in the passes 
which dominate Herat. To reach those passes three conditions 
were indispensable to her. She had to conquer the Turkomans of 
the desert ; she had to secure the connivance of Persia ; she had to 
hoodwink England. In all those objects she was successful ! 

The story of the hard fight with the Turkomans has been often 
told. I will not weary the reader by repeating it. It must suffice 
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to state that to conquer those hardy warriors three defeats and 
four campaigns were necessary. The attack upon the desert began 
in 1877. The desert was only conquered in 1881. 

The conquest of the desert brought Russia to Askabad, 182 
miles from the north-east angle of the Persian frontier, represented 
by the fortress of Sarakhs. The road thither was made traversable, 
but Russia did not depend upon the road alone. The persistent 
prescience of her statesmen and her soldiers had transported to the 
eastern shore of the Caspian rails ready to be laid down as soon as. 
the Turkomans should be subdued. In an incredibly short space 
of time skilled workmen were transported to the spot. A point, 
Michaelovsk, at the re-entering angle of the bay below Krasnovodsk, 
to be reached in a small steamer from that fort in a few hours, 
was fixed as the starting point. Thence the line was laid as 
speedily as possible to Kizil Arvat, just above the northernmost 
part of the Persian frontier, 144 miles from Michaelovsk. From 
Kizil Arvat it is now being continued with all possible speed to 
Askabad—135 miles—and to Sarakhs, 186 miles farther ! 

For the conquest of the Turkomans was simply the prelude 
to an advance upon Merv and on Sarakhs. To be able to ac- 
complish this, Russia required, I have said, that two conditions 
should be observed: that Persia should be cowed into connivance, 
and that England should be hoodwinked into indifference. With 
respect to the first condition, I may state that every British 
officer who has visited Persian Khorasén, has represented the inha- 
bitants of its towns and its villages as being more afraid of Russia 
than of the Shah. The province is, in fact, honeycombed by 
Russians. Every town has its agent, every important village his 
deputy. These men are of incalculable service to Russia. They 
talk of the greatness of their master, of the power and the re- 
sources of their country; and they point to the humiliating posi- 
tion of England, not daring to permit its officers to travel there, 
not presuming to question even the right of Russia to advance ! 

On the subject of the other condition, the hoodwinking of 
England, it is not necessary for me now to say anything. The 
men who were not hoodwinked, the Rawlinsons and the Freres, the 
MacGregors and the Hamleys, wrote and spoke, and urged and 
advised, till they were regarded as men who had but one idea. 
They were not listened to. But it is useless to go back to that 
subject now. The time for recrimination is past. We are in the 
presence of a great danger, and it becomes every true Englishman to 
aid in repelling it. 

The occupation of Merv in the beginning, and of the plains round 
Sarakhs in the summer, of 1884, gave Russia positions whence she 
could march at any moment to seize the passes which dominate 
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Herat. England scarcely ‘questioned her right to occupy those 
places, and she had leisure to look about. Very soon did she recog- 
nise the fact that her new conquests were excellent as places of depar- 
ture, but as nothing more. They gave her no new base for an 
army. They provided in sufficiency neither forage nor grain. In 
all other respects they had no claim to be regarded as repayment 
for the trouble and the expense already incurred. The able men 
who directed the forces of Russia soon recognised the fact that to 
gain a position on the Khushk and the Murghab, whence they 
could make a rapid forward move on Herat, they must seize 
Panjdeh ; to obtain a flanking position on the Heri-rud, they must 
occupy the ford of Zulfikar. 

But, again, certain conditions were held to be as indispensable 
before a forward move could be made on those points. The 
frontier of Afghanistan, to which Russia had blindly assented in 
1872-73, which had been marked as the frontier in all the German, 
Russian, and English maps since that date, that frontier must be 
abolished ; advantage then was to be taken of the presence of 
English troops in the Soudan, of the peaceful sentiments and pre- 
sumed embarrassments of England, to seize another frontier, a 
frontier better fitted to the carrying out of the long-cherished 
ulterior views of Russia. 

We all know what followed. Russia acceded with difficulty to 
the proposal of the English Cabinet to the despatch to Panjdeh of 
commissioners from both nations to mark out the new frontier. 
She sent no commissioner. She sent instead an armed force, 
which, failing to provoke the Afghans to attack it, fell upon the 
troops of that people, peacefully occupying the positions in their 
own territory to which they had been despatched before the 
frontier question had arisen, and massacred them almost to a man. 
The report of their general announcing his success is, as I have 
said, almost identical in words, exactly identical in spirit, with 
the manifesto in which Prince Gortschakoff announced, in 1864, 
the capture of Turkestan and Tchemkend ! 

So far the first condition had been fulfilled. The Russians had 
gained a dominating position. Why and how it is a dominating 
position has been explained by Sir Edward Hamley in a letter 
addressed to the Times, on the 18th April : 


“While the general intention,” wrote that distinguished officer, “of the Russian 
advance—namely, to open the way to Herat—is well known, the particular effect of the 
movements is by no means fully realised. But at this juncture it is very desirable that 
the change thus made in the situation should be appreciated by the public here, as it 
certainly is by the instructed soldiers of the continent. 

“In seizing the junction of the rivers Kushk and Murghab at Penjdeh the Russians 
have not only deprived the defenders of Afghanistan of a position of great value both 
tactically and strategically, but have also secured for themselves— 
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“1. The principal road to Herat, which lies along the Kushk valley to an easy pass 
leading into the valley of the Heri Rud at Kushan. 

“2. The power of turning the pass opposite the Zulfikar ford if occupied for the. 
defence of Herat. 

“3. The command of the chief road (that described in No. 1 is part of it) between 
Herat and Balkh, and thence on Cabul, which passes through Penjdeh; leaving the 
communications by this road between those Afghan towns dependent on the permission 
of the Russians. 

“4. The means of thereby advancing from the Caspian upon Cabul. 

* Several hill roads on Kushk leading by other passes on Herat. 

“ By seizing the Zulfikar ford a way from the Persian town of Meshed (where two 
great highways through Khorassan meet) to the Afghan bank of the Heri Rud is 
secured. Any concession of the pass opposite the ford to the Afghans is illusory, for 
their position there would be turned, not only by the route from the Kushk mentioned 
in No. 2, but by other roads up the valley of the Heri Rud. 

“Tf the Russians should retain possession of these points, they will be able to march 
on Herat by many roads, not one of which was open to them so long as the Afghans 
held Penjdeh, Akrobat, and the Zulfikar ford, and to maintain throughout perfect co- 
operation and communication between the columns moving by the two valleys of the 
Kushk and the Heri Rud. From Penjdeh they can also direct their forces on Cabul as 
well as on Herat. The distance of Penjdeh from Herat is about fourteen days’ march, 
from the Zulfikar ford about ten or eleven.” 


Many circumstances combine greatly to complicate the situation. 
Russia is in force in the positions she has seized; Herat is in- 
capable of standing a siege against an enemy well provided with 
guns; the English troops are distant from Herat nearly six hundred 
miles; were the English to march thither, they must carry all 
their supplies; those of Russia can be brought for a part of the 
distance by the railway, and, to a great extent, from the towns on 
the Persian frontier ; the Afghans refuse to admit an English army 
within their territory. It is, therefore, certain that, if hostilities 
should break out, Russia will seize Herat. England cannot 
prevent her. If Russia seize Herat she will never willingly 
restore it. 


What would be the consequences to us of a permanent occupation 
of Herat by Russia? On this point I cannot add a line to the 
words I wrote in 1878-80 :— 


“It is easy to understand,” I stated in the argument to my work on Herat, “ why a 
Russian Herat—that is a Herat possessed by a powerful and ambitious Power always 
enlarging its borders—must ever be a standing menace to Hindustan. The fruitful 
and fertile valley of the Heri-rud furnishes a new base in which an army can be 
thoroughly equipped and whence it can march south-eastward. In that valley all the 
munitions of war can be produced or can be manufactured. The willow and the poplar 
flourish ; mines of lead and iron abound. Russia would require to bring nothing across 
long, sterile, and sandy deserts. The iron and the lead are there; the saltpetre is 
there ; the charcoal is there; the corn, the wine, and the oil are there; the horses are 
there; and in a very short time she could drill the hardy population into such a state 
of efficiency as would enable them to vie even with the Sikhs of the Punjab and the 
Pathans of the frontier. But that is not all. Secure in a fertile country which provided 
all the supplies requisite for her army; possessed, by the occupation of Herat, of the 
markets of Central Asia—a magnificent trade from which England would thus for ever 
be excluded—Russia could afford to wait while she put in practice in the native courts 
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‘and the bazaars of Hindustan those devices in which she is a proficient, and which she has 
worked so successfully in Bulgaria, in Servia, and in Roumelia. Thenceforward there 
would be no peace for the people of India. The English in that country would live in 
a continual fear of the intrigue which corrupts native soldiers, which wins over native 
-allies, which makes every man doubtful of the morrow.” 


Since those words were penned the situation has become a thou- 
sandfold more intense. Russia has conquered and enlisted in her 
ranks those splendid Turkoman horsemen who have always formed 
the vanguard of an invading army of India; and she stands now, 
with an armed force, literally at the very gates of Herat, whilst we, 
to whom her occupation of that city would be pregnant with mis- 
chief, have not been able to wring from the Amir an assent to the 
entrance of a single Englishman within her walls! 

On every side arises the cry, “‘ What is to be done if Russia, pur- 
suing the advantage she has treacherously gained, should suddenly 
seize and occupy Herat?” We could not easily assail her there. 
She would have close at her back all the resources of her vast 
empire. “From Odessa,” we have been told by Sir Edward 
Hamley, ‘‘troops can be conveyed across the Black Sea to 
Batoum in two days, from thence by rail to Baku in twenty-four 
hours; another twenty-four hours would see them landed at 
Krasnovodsk, transferred in lighters to the shallow water by 
Michaelovsk, and the entrainment of them begun, when the jour- 
ney to Kizil Arvat, the present, but by no means the final, 
terminus of the Transcaspian line, occupies twelve hours.” Let 
the reader contrast that position with our position, six hundred 
miles from Herat, with no railway to carry our supplies, and 
separated from it by an uncultivated and, in many respects, a 
difficult and inhospitable country, and he will admit that an 
advance on a Herat occupied by Russian troops in close com- 
munication with Russia, across an Afghanistan which by that time 
Russia might have enlisted on her side, would be a very perilous 
venture. 

Almost equally impossible will it be to remain where we are. 
Not only would a quiescent attitude, in the presence of a rebuff 
such as the seizure of Herat, enormously weaken our prestige 
in India, it would tempt Russia to move on still farther. At 
Herat she would be three hundred and sixty-nine miles from 
Kandahar, only two hundred and ninety-four miles from the 
important position of Girishk on the Helmund. If we were to 
permit her to seize those places, she would occupy a position of 
menace within a hundred and forty-five miles of the British 
frontier, and she would command nearly a hundred passes leading 
into the valley of the Indus. Her presence there could not be 
tolerated. Our first answer, then, to the seizure of Herat by 
Russia should be the re-occupation of Kandahar and Girishk by 
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England. That is the one safe solution yet remaining to us. 
With a fortress of the first rank at Kandahar, and the present 
fort at Girishk enlarged and re-armed, England might yet defy 
the Machiavellian policy of Russia in the East. What at the 
present moment is most to be feared is that there will be a 
patched-up compromise; that Russia may propose that both 
Powers shall remain where they are: she, in possession of the 
places she has fraudulently acquired, we, holding our existing 
frontier ; that neither shall advance farther. No sane man can 
doubt the result of the acceptance by England of such a proposal. 
England would, undoubtedly, remain true to her obligation: 
Russia, employing the means used so successfully on countless 
occasions—with the Nogais of the western Caucasus; with the Valis 
of Georgia; with the populations of Turkestan and Tchemkend ; 
with the Governor of Samarkand; with the Khans of Kokan and 
of Khiva; with the Afghans of Panjdeh—would suddenly seize 
Herat. She would take the opportunity of doing so when she had 
troops on the spot to support her action; when England was 
more embarrassed and less wide awake than she is at the present 
moment. She would excuse the action on the plea that “the 
nomadic and predatory character of the population had actually 
forced the capture upon her.” Of all possible arrangements, that 
arrangement would be for England the most humiliating and the 
most unsafe. It would sanction the attack by Russia on an ally’s 
position, the seizure of the passes dominating his capital, in a 
time of profound peace. Open war were a thousand times pre- 
ferable ; for this arrangement would not even give us peace. We 
should have but an armed truce to be broken at the pleasure of 
-our enemy ! 


G. B. Ma.uzson. 


ON LIFE IN A DEAD NATION.* 


“ Whose glory is in their shame.” 


Waar shall he do who, while his country’s soul 
Slumbers in shame, yet wakes, and thinks, and sees 
Who, quick to feel though powerless to control, 
Knows her warm veins drink in a swift disease, 
Yet, lover of her old heroic fame, 
Must see it perish, since the People please, 
And watch while Faction buys, in England’s name, 
Peace with dishonour, with abasement ease ? 


What shall he do who sees it? Cease to blame 
The Fate that doomed thy life such thorns to tread : 
Purge thine own breast of soft desires, and tame 
Thy heart's luxurious pride: then lift thy head, 
View thy Redeemer crowned with perfect shame,t 
And make thy prayer to Him that raised the dead. 
* Written on receipt of the tidings (generally credited but, happily, as yet uncon- 


firmed) that the English Ministry had finally surrendered to Russia on the question of 
the Afghan Boundary, 


+ Hebrews ii. 10. 
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HOW THE BLIND DREAM. 


‘* Blessed be the man who invented Sleep ; for it wrappeth one up like 
a garment.” So says honest Sancho Panza; and his words have 
grown into a dainty proverb, to which a wiser and greater than 
Sancho* has added, “‘and when he is thus wrapped up, then 
befalleth him the greater mystery of dreams.” It is hard to say 
which is the greater mystery of the two; but both are mysteries, 
and it is impossible to deal with one apart from the other, for, 
though all men sleep, there is no proof whatever that any sleep is 
absolutely free from dreaming. On the contrary, one of the 
acutest thinkers of modern times + boldly affirms that there is no 
such thing as dreamless sleep; though in profound sleep, indeed, 
there is no evidence that we think at all. When exhausted by 
fatigue or acute pain, we may lie motionless for hours, without the 
smallest after-recollection that a single idea has passed through 
our minds; the periods of sleeping and waking appearing to be 
consecutive instants of time.t In this state it is as if every opera- 
tion of the mind were entirely suspended. And thus we may 
dream in sleep without recollecting the slightest feature of our 
dreams when we start up and gradually become awake. It is 
almost like coming back from an interval of death.§ Then we feel 
the truth of the words— 
How wonderful is Death, 
Death, and his brother Sleep.|| 
But, like other mysteries of our being, this one again and again 

befalls us until, by constant habit, it becomes so familiar that we 
are hardly conscious of what happens, and almost forget the 
wonder of it. From day to day, and night by night, all our life 
through, we think and speak, we see, hear, and breathe, with little 
or no thought ofall the varied powers and machinery by which 
these operations are carried on, wnceasingly, through every hour of 
existence. If a man slept but once in six months, the event would 

* Browne’s Religio Medici. 

+ Sir W. Hamilton. 

¢ Sydney Smith’s Moral Philosophy. 

§ . Sic sine vita 


Vivere quam suave est; sic sine morte mori. 


\| Queen Mab. 
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fill him with simple amazement. He sleeps every night of his life, 
and the wonder passes unheeded. In fact, we all of us spend at 
least one-fourth of our time in sleeping and dreaming,* and the 
whole matter passes as one of little moment. And yet the thing 
is a mystery, and a part of our very being. Well for us, perhaps, 
that we fall into it so unconsciously, and waken out of it with as 
little consciousness. Well for us that we cannot see the machinery 
at work—the vital machinery of life—or the wheels might cease 
to move, and the happy oblivion of quiet never fall on the weary 
brain, or of rest upon the wearied body. 

When, therefore, the great master of all pictures in the land of 
Sleep and Dreams says— 

To die, to sleep, 
To sleep! perchance to dream; aye, there’s the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come! 
we know full well what he means. 

He is standing in the border-land, at the edge of the great 
mystery, and gazing with keen eyes into the unseen, the unknown, 
in all its beauty, wonder, and peace; the foreshadow of which falls 
on the whole race of man, as often as sunset dies along the hills, 
day is over, and moon and stars rise to govern the night. 

We agree, then, with honest Sancho in blessing the man who 
invented sleep, without which even the physical world + could not 
maintain its present life of beauty, light, and strength for a single 
moon, and without which mortal men could not exist; and turn to 
our more immediate subject—the mystery of dreams. It is with 
slowly gradual and soft enchantment that sleep invades a man. 
Little by little his senses grow dim and faint; { the powers of 
sight, hearing, touch, imperceptibly sink away further and further 
from their normal state into abeyance, as if blotted out, dead, gone 
from him. Then, as these die out and become more and more 
remote, after an interval which he cannot measure he passes, 
happily or unhappily, into Dreamland, and there comes upon him 
a mighty change. In peace he still lies, apparently unconscious, 
powerless, motionless; and, but for the faint ebb and flow of 
breath, as if dead, whereas he is more alive than ever. His senses 
have, in fact, suddenly started up into keen, swift life. For him 
the laws of time and space have been annihilated. He seems, 
indeed, as we look, to be here before our very eyes; but he may be 
a thousand miles away. It is not 1885 with him at all, but ten, 
twenty, fifty years back. He may be living over again some single 


* If a man live to be eighty, he will have passed twenty years of his life in uncon- 
sciousness. 

+ Trees and plants breathe, and even sleep; giving off through the leaves oxygen 
-both by night and day, but far less during the hours of darkness. 

} His pulse falls by about one-fifth.—Sully’s Zdlusions. 
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brief hour or few moments of the past, too full of fierce light, 
crowned with too deep a rapture of joy or passion of sorrow to 
endure, or to come to him ever again but ina dream. He may be 
saying good-bye for the last time to one who was dearer to him 
than life itself, but has passed into the Silent Land, into the dust 
of death; but she is with him now once again, her face as full of 
light and grace and sunshine as in the days of long ago! 

Or he is at St. George’s Hospital cutting off a man’s leg, which, 
in truth, was severed from its owner by someone else a week ago, 
after being crushed under the wheel of a Chelsea omnibus. But 
the whole scene is before him ; the quiet, clear, determined eyes of 
the operating surgeon, the steady hand, the keen knife; the crowd 
of students, all hushed, watching the famous man do his work ; 
the nurse, her dainty cap, her dexterous fingers; the spirt of 
crimson blood, the white bandages. Or he is face to face once 
more with that intolerable examiner who, long years ago, after 
torturing him for twenty minutes over a tough morsel of Pauline 
Greek, told him he “ might go,” without saying whether he had 
passed or not. He may be blowing bubbles with his youngest son 
in the summer-house ; or flirting with some beloved “‘ Adelina ” 
by the light of a treacherous moon, in the old, well-known College 
Gardens, under the trees in Addison's Walk; or on the deck of a 
P. and O. steamer. He may be in a crowd on Camberwell Green, 
or in solitude at the North Pole. But, wherever he is, or whatever 
he may be doing, the persons, the places, the objects of his dream, 
are presented to him with a clearness and in a vivid light beyond 
all ordinary waking vision. 

[Between the completion of that last paragraph and the beginning 
of the next, it so chances that I, the writer of this paper, have had 
a short dream which illustrates and enforces this very exact point. 
Thus it befell me.] 

After reading a story of Christie Murray’s* for half an hour, 
as the clock struck twelve I closed my eyes, slowly fell asleep, and 
dreamed. All at once I was in the midst of a vast crowd, and 
suddenly face to face with a famous, well-known noble Lord, far 
better known at Exeter Hall than I am; and a single glance told 
me who he was. After a few moments, on his beckoning to me to 
follow him, I instantly obeyed, and presently made my way up to 
the platform in that dreary hall, facing a vast assemblage of listen- 
ing thousands, who watched with eager eyes, and still more eager 
ears, the speaker who addressed them. She was a woman of 
about forty, dressed in a long flowing robe of dark blue serge, with 
ornaments of tawny gold at the neck. Her face, full of dignity, 


* Oddly enough, it was Joseph’s Coat, a brilliant}and amusing romance that has no 
possible connection with dreaming. 
21 * 
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passion, and beauty, was like that of the elder Napoleon; and as 
I took my place by the chairman’s side, she turned on me a pair 
of dazzling eyes that pierced to my very heart. Bowing to me, 
she continued her fiery address on the horrors of an African slave- 
ship, and for nearly an hour held her audience spell-bound in 
words of tender and sparkling eloquence such as I had never 
before heard. When she ceased there was a silence; and then 
rose a wild tumult of applause that shook the whole building, and 
made every heart tingle with new life. As this died away, to my 
utter amazement new cries arose, and I heard my own name 
repeated again and again from all parts of the Hall. Once more 
the magician turned upon me those dazzling eyes, and at their 
imperious command I instantly rose to speak. Plunging boldly 
into my subject, as if I had known it all my life instead of but an 
hour, I rose into a sudden burst of daring oratory that seemed to 
‘earry all before it. Never for a single moment did I once falter. 
Ideas, images, facts, crowded on my glowing-brain faster than 
words could give them utterance. Again and again the people 
broke out into vehement cries of applause, again and again grew 
hushed into listening silence, and still I went on and on with un- 
tiring and unbroken spirit, until at last I knew that my work was 
done, and I ended as suddenly as I had begun. 

Once more the roof re-echoed with shouts of approval, and loud 
cries of my name; and then, in an instant, the whole scene 
vanished, and with a start I awoke from my dream as the bell of a 
neighbouring tower sounded one quarter past midnight. At the 
very utmost I had not been asleep more than five minutes, into 
which had been crowded long hours of vivid life. The impassioned 
burning eloquence of the woman I have never heard surpassed ; 
the sea of upturned listening faces, and the weird glamour of her 
eyes I can never forget. 

* 

And now, once more awake and composed, and in my sober 
senses, as I recall that strange interlude, it is what I saw rather 
than what I heard that stamps the whole vision with reality. My 
own flowing oration is already a mere vox et preterea nihil; and 
even the impassioned address of the magician little more than a 
confused medley of broken recollections. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta tidelibus.* 


In what a man sees, therefore, lies the essence of his dream, 
however wild or strange the vision, even 
Tho’ many monstrous forms in dreams we see, 


Which neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be.f 


* Hor. Ars. Poet, 180. + Dryden. 
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Turn, now, to one or two better-known dreams, and see how far 
they corroborate this view. Take, first, that one, perhaps the 
most famous on record, of the lonely wanderer who, as night fell, 
took of the stones of the earth and put them for his pillow, and lay 
down to sleep. And he dreamed, and behold ! a ladder set upon the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold! the host of 
angels ascended and descended upon it; and above it stood He whom 
angels obey. 

The reader will doubtless recall Rembrandt’s wondrous picture* 
of the wanderer’s dream, with all its solemn blending of darkness 
and light, the host of ascending and descending spirits along the 
pathway of glory from the throne on high to the stones where the 
sleeper lay entranced. But if we cut out from it what the dreamer 
saw, and what Rembrandt painted, the result is a mere caput 
mortuum, a thing of vague shadowy words. 

Or, take that other equally famous dream in the harvest field, 
dim and far off among the summer days of Canaan three thousand 
years ago. ‘‘ Behold!” says the dreamer, ‘‘we were binding 
sheaves together, and lo! my sheaf arose and stood upright; and 
behold ! your sheaves stood round about, and did obeisance,” &c. &e. 

Take from this what the dréamer saw, the wide sweep of yellow 
harvest-field, the golden sheaves, the bowing ears of corn, and the 
vital power of the scene is gone. 

Or, turn now to a picture of a totally different kind and age, and 
the witness will still be the same. ‘‘ Methought,” says Clarencet— 


Methought that I had broken from the tower, 

And was embarked to cross to Burgundy, 

And in my company my brother Glo’ster, 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches; hence we looked tow’d England. 
As we paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Glo’ster stumbled, and in falling 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown, 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon! 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered at the bottom of the sea, 


No more vivid picture of a dream exists in written words; yet 
what becomes of the picture if we take out of it “the giddy foot- 
ing,” the fall into the yeast of “‘ tumbling billows,” “the sights of 
ugly death,” “‘ the thousand wrecks,” the fish, the stones, pearly 


* In the Dulwich Gallery. + Richard III, 
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gems, and gold that lie scattered over the stormy depths below? 
Hence it arises from these very points which the eye seizes on with 
instant rapidity that 


Our dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.* 


Hence springs their reality, their supreme sway over the dreamer. 
When awake he is in a world common alike to all; asleep, he is in 
a special world of his own; and that very sense which seems most 
dormant assumes a new and vivid power that masters his inmost 
being. The unknown figure that, with uplifted hand, beckons him 
to follow, is instantly obeyed, lead where it will, with hungrier 
eyes than ever the miser looks on, and recounts, his own secret 
hoard, or gazes in rapture at the untold wealth of a vision. The 
lover beholds the face of his mistress 

Clad with the beauty of a thousand isles, 
and crowned with a lustre that seems immortal, or with the pallor 
of death upon it that freezes his very marrow. To the murderer, 
in his broken sleep, comes back in hideous reality the very image 
of the victim whom he once struck down and slew, hidden in the 
grave all these long years, but now once more instinct with life. 
Does the hapless Tyrian Queen mourn over her lost partner, and 
dream of the bitter past, it is still to the keen sense of vision that 
the witness appeals,— 

Ipsa sed in somnis inhumati venit imago, 

Conjugis; ora modis attolleus pallida miris.¢ 

Dives in his palace beholds new tables spread with a thousand 
dainties of yet rarer and rarer excellence; Lazarus at the gate sees 
the very dogs that licked his sores. Even though the thing seen be 
of imperfect outline, as with the patriarch of old, still not a whit of 
its power is gone. “It stood still,” says Job, ‘but I could not 
discern the form thereof, an image passed before mine eyes ; there was 
silence,” &c. &c. The horror all remained, keen and intense, as if 
he had seen the whole shape with a thousand eyes. In such a case 
doubly true becomes the strange paradox, “ Aciov ravrds.” 

I1.—What, then, shall the dream of the blind man be like, into 
which neither light, nor colour, nor expression, nor outline can 
possibly find entrance? But, before we can deal with this point, 
the ground must be somewhat cleared by defining what is meant 
by “‘ the blind.”’t 

** No man becomes blind,” says the proverb, ‘‘ by merely shutting 
his eyes ; nor does a fool always see by opening them.” Yet most. 
people, when reasoning about “ the blind,” are apt to judge of them 

* Byron. 
t Virgil, i. 
} The blind, of whom there are 30,000 in England. 


| 
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as simply having their eyes shut, while we have ours open. This 
is but a hundredth part of the difference. Let us illustrate the 
case from life. Mr. Octavius Smith has for a neighbour Mr. Cassio 
Brown. Smith caught a cold in his eyes when but a few years old 
and became totally blind; while Brown’s eyes are still, at forty, 
as keen as a hawk’s. It is a winter evening, and Mr. B. sits 
reading in his library. He has mastered a chapter of metaphysics, 
and now shuts his eyes to ponder on the final and toughest morsel. 
As his bodily eyes close, his mental eyes open; and the very 
objects at which he but just now gazed re-appear almost as they 
fade. He can, if he will, still see the printed page; opposite, over 
the fire-place, still appears to hang that incomparable likeness of 
himself as President of the Pedlington Archery Club; he can still 
see the ruddy fire; and the shadow on the wall still seems to 
flicker in the uncertain light, on whichever of these points his 
thoughts chance to dwell,—metaphysics, archery, his own noble 
mien as ‘‘ Sagittarius,” the price of coals, or the theory of shadows, 
—of that very one may his eyes, though closely shut, still behold 
a visible symbol. ‘ Non cernenda sibi lumina clausa vident.” 

But suppose Mr. §. under precisely similar circumstances, 
save that he is blind. He, too, reads, and is given to meditation; 
he leans back in his chair, and thinks. He has been blind these 
forty years. He cannot, with any approach to accuracy, recall the 
outline of a single object of sight which greets the traveller through 
little Pedlington, though he may, perhaps, grope his way through 
the village. He knows where to turn off the main road to the stile 
across the fields ; and precisely where the pump stands outside the 
blacksmith’s forge; he can even run without risk through the 
passage of the paternal mansion. He is fairly acquainted with 
the main features of the room in which he sits, can find almost 
any volume that is wanted, and is aware of the portrait over the 
fire-place. But when he leans back to muse on that last tough 
chapter, no sudden change takes place further than this: that a 
moment ago he was reading—now he is thinking of what he read. 
But no visions of shadow on the wall, of printed type or page, of 
portrait, or of archery are ready to spring up at a moment’s 
notice, to be scanned or dismissed at will. Blank night shuts him 
in on all sides as he reads ; it still shuts him in when he has ceased 
to read. Of the very light, in which the rest of the world live, he 
can form no conception, but from its genial warmth as the sun 
greets him in his morning walk, or dies along the avenue at even- 
tide. If his thoughts stray for a moment from metaphysics to the 
crackling sound of the fire, his mental vision may form what idea 
it can of blazing coals, but it has no help in the conception from 
aught of visible, external, things. ‘ The world of the blind,” says 
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Prescott,* ‘is circumscribed by the little circle which they can 
span with their own arms. All beyond has for them no real ex- 
istence.”’+ 

All descriptions, therefore, of the starry heavens at night, the 
golden dawn, the setting sun, the boundless sea, the arched canopy 
of the sky, convey to them but a dim and vague idea of distance and 
space—not even a faint conception of the glorious spectacle that de- 
lights their fellow-men.{ And, as it is with the daily life of the man 
born blind, so must it be with him in the land of dreams. Hen- 
derson, the witch-finder, indeed, fancied he saw the spirit of a 
slumbering cat pass from her in pursuit of a visionary mouse; but 
the cat actually saw what she pursued. Thomas Blake, the half- 
crazy artist, professed to see sitters for his pictures as well absent 
as when present. To some such imperfect degree of mental vision 
the blind man may possibly aspire. But to no such noble, living 


_vision as Jacob’s can he by any possibility attain. There can be 


for him no arched canopy of heaven, no angelic host coming and 
going by the ray of infinite glory which pierced the clouds, no 
glimpse of the Eternal One. No face can rise from the grave to 
smite him with terror; no image of beauty to gladden his heart 
with a glimpse of the lovely maiden far away; no one shape of 
splendour, grace, or rapture out of the cloudy past; no outline of 
mystery, passion, joy, pain, hope, or fear to appeal to his eager 
brain with the swift power of a living presence. To him can come 
no vision of foaming billows, nor perilous wreck, nor pearly gems 
scattered along the floor of the deep, nor clouds driven across the 
storm-rent sky. Within him, all round him, reigns night supreme 
and unchanging.$ 

To him, then, can come no such dreams as befall the race of 
seeing men. Never can there happen to him what happened in 
1879 to the well-known divine and antiquary, Dr. Jessop, at Man- 
nington Hall.|| ‘I had been,” he says, “at work in the library, 
and was beginning to think my labour drawing to a close, when, 
as I was actually writing, I saw a large white hand within a foot of 


* The famous blind historian (Essays, p. 47). 

t+ Always excepting the infinite domain of music, in which the blind man may be a 
master: such as Stanley, the organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to whom Handel 
himself was often a delighted listener. 

} Nor must it be urged, in reply to this, that Milton dreamed, and painted his won- 
drous vision in a well-known sonnet; for he did not become blind until he had reached 
middle age, and was educated and equipped for the work of life. And the same remark 
may apply, /ongo intervallo, to Professor and Postmaster-General Fawcett, and other 
such men, who, losing their sight in manhood, yet retain to the last some distinct im- 
pression of the visible world. 

§ Milton, who only knew half its bitterness, calls it— 

To live half-dead a living death. 

\| Lord Orford’s seat in Norfolk. 
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my elbow. Turning my head, there sat the figure of a somewhat 

stout man, with his back to the fire, bending slightly over the 
table, and examining the pile of books that I had been at work 
upon.” (He then minutely describes his face, features, dress, and 
look.) ‘I gazed at my visitor for some seconds, and was per- 
fectly sure that he was not a reality. I felt eager to make a sketch 
of him, but, as I moved my left hand to take up a book, he 
vanished. I set to work once more, steadily for five minutes, 
and had actually got to my last words, when the figure appeared 
again exactly as before. I was framing a sentence to address to 
him, when I discovered that I did not dare to speak. There he 
sat, there sat I. I shut the book and threw it on the table, and 
at the noise the figure again vanished. After a while, I blew out 
the four wax candles, and marched off to bed, where I slept the 
sleep of the just, or the guilty—I know not which—but I slept 
soundly.” * 

But the blind man will be far better off if he go down to Creslow 
Manor House, Bucks; for the stately lady, in a long silk train, who 
enters the haunted room there, with a quick and hurried motion, 
as if engaged in a desperate struggle, together with all her other 
accessories, is totally invisible. 

It is clear, then, that whatever comes to him must come by touch 
or hearing, without a gleam of fancy or imagination. Yet, if ques- 
tioned, he will tell you that he has just as much imagination 
as other people, and dreams quite as often as they do. “I 
often dream,” said a blind boy to the present writer. “I 
dream about people; I dream of my brother; I know he is 
there, I hear his voice; I am in the places where we used to be 
before he died.” ‘But how do you know you are in a certain 
place?” ‘The impression of the place is with me; I feel I am 
there ; I am sure that I am, sometimes, until I wake. Sometimes 
I dream that I am walking in the fields; I tread on the grass, I 
smell the fresh air.” ‘‘ If I dream,” said another blind man, “ that 
I am in the great basket-shop (where he worked), I know I am 
there by the size of the room, the length of it.” ‘But how can 
you judge as to the size or length of what you cannot see?” ‘‘Oh, 
the sound tells me pretty well. Iam in my own old place, where 
I work.” ‘‘ You sit on your own box, then?” ‘Yes, I touch it, 
and if the dream goes on I get my tools out.” ‘‘ When I dreams,” 
said a blind tramper, “‘ it’s just the same as I am now; I dream of 
hearing and touching. The last dream I had was about a blind 
chap that’s in prison just now. I went into his wife’s house—I 
knew it was hers by the sound of my foot in it, and whether it was 
clean or dirty. As we sat a-talking I heard a voice at the door, 


* Haunted Homes, by J. H. Ingram—a very curious book, p. 163. 
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and I said, ‘ Bless me, if that ain’t John!’ But she took no notice. 
‘ Halloa,’ I said, ‘is that you?’ And I took him by the sleeve; it 
was his shirt-sleeve I felt, and I was half afeard of him, and sur- 
prised he was out weeks before his time. Then (in my dream) I 
dreamt that he tried to frighten me, and make believe he was a 
ghost, by pushing me down sideways,” &c. &c. ; “ after that I waked, 
and heard no more.” 

Here, again, even in his sleep as when awake, the sense of touch 
is the blind man’s chief agent, motive power, and detective; and 
his so-called dream is but a hard, bare, and indistinct fragment of 
every-day life. It is not to him, as to the rest of the world, that in 
dreams the senses wake up to keener, swifter intelligence; to us, 
though fleeting shadows, they are pyyjpara luis, dividing, yet join- 
ing, the separate stages of life; but to him a mere string of more 
or less vague and faint impressions. And this, for the best of 
reasons,— 

Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. 


_ He has never seen and realized what he saw, and that which his 
brain cannot convey to him as a definite image he will never see. 
Hence arises a tendency to scepticism, that surely leads him, by 
slow degrees, to doubt the existence of things which he cannot 
touch, as in the case of Nicholas Saunderson, one of the most gifted 
and intellectual blind men that ever lived,* who, at the first Uni- 
versity in the world, once lectured on the solar spectrum and the 
laws of light. ‘‘ If,” said he, as he lay dying, ‘‘ you would have me 
believe in a God I must feel him.” ‘‘ Touch, then, your own frame,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ and find God there in His noble handiwork.” 
** All this,” said the dying man, “‘ may be enough for you, but it is 
not so for me; what relation is there between His handiwork and 
God? The world eternal? Time, matter, space, are but a point. 
God of Newton, give me light!” (His last words.) 

But light is the one thing which the blind man cannot have. It 
enters no part of his daily life; it can illumine no part of the 
domain of sleep. He dreams in common with the rest of the world; 
for though Plutarch and Locke tell us of dreamless men, and 
Lessing avers that he never dreamed, being mortal, we must and 
do all of us dream. Beyond all question,— 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.t 

Of whatever cast the dreams be—of dread, of beauty, mystery, 

splendour, joy, terror, infinite reality, or the idle phantasy of a 


* Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge (1712); a friend of Whiston. 
Halley, Sir Isaac Newton, &c. 


t+ Tempest. 
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moment—they grow out of the man himself. They spring from 
the ideas, sensations, habits, acts, passions of his daily life. What 
infinite spaces of difference may separate the dreams of one human 
being from another it would be hard to determine. Between 
Shakspeare and Tupper, Shelley and Fagin the Jew, Rosalind and 
Caliban, Mozart and the organ-grinder, Macbeth and Jeremy 
Diddler, must lie a gulf not to be measured by words. Coleridge 
dreams, and the result is a fragment of immortal melody :— 
“ A damsel with a dulcimer, 
In a vision once I saw,” &c. &c.* 

Bill Sykes dreams, and the result is a string of foul words grimmer 
and blacker than the night which wrapped him in silent shadow. 
Pilate’s wife dreamed, and the issue of her unknown vision yet 
speaks in a message that has outlived the centuries. 

Consciously or unconsciously, sightless or sighted, all dream. 
The mother dreams of her child far away upon the stormy sea; 
the musiciant of some enchanting melody that, could he write it 
down, would make him famous for ever ; the miser of his hoarded 
treasure; the lonely maiden of her sweetheart ; the soldier, dying 
by inches in the bloody trench, of a bubbling spring that he drank 
of when a boy ; the patriot, of greater and better things than he 
has ever yet achieved ; and the knave of some villainy even yet 
more paltry than his latest exploit; the hapless prisoner of being 
free ; and the fool, perchance, of some new and more consummate 
folly. But we all dream ; and the Christian dreaming of Heaven 
may, after the swift sleep of death, awake to find it an eternal 
reality. 


* Kubla Khan, a Dream-Poem, of which he could only recall about fifty lines when 
awake. 


+ Tartini’s Sonata du Diable is said to have been thus inspired 


B. G. Jouns 


TORY PRIME MINISTERS. 


IV.—Tue or WELLINGTON. 


WE have now reached a point in the history of Toryism at which 
its good genius deserted it, and it becomes for a considerable period 
of time a history of failure. Aware as I am of the presumption of 
differing from Lord Beaconsfield, I cannot bring myself to adopt, 
without large reservations, his estimate of the English Govern- 
ment from 1815 to 1828. But his remarks on what followed the 
resignation of Lord Goderich are unhappily only too true. 

When the death of Mr. Canning had removed the only obstacle 
which had existed to the cordial reunion of all the old elements of 
Toryism, Pittites and Addingtonians, in a strong and united admi- 
nistration, the Tories showed themselves no wiser than the Whigs 
had been just five-and-forty years before. If the Duke and Sir 
Robert Peel had possessed the very little prescience that was 
wanted to have saved them from breaking with the Canningites, 
they might have defied the vengeance of the Protestants. But 
they had not; and the history of the next five years is the 
history of a succession of errors, by which the fair promise of 
1828 was speedily clouded over and a revolution consummated 
which “‘ might have been postponed for a generation, and never 
need have occurred at all in so aggravated a form.” Lord 
Beaconsfield was the first to teach us that the Venetian Consti- 
tution was not an unmixed blessing: that we paid very dearly 
for our whistle, in the shape of the National Debt which was 
created to support it: and that the system of class legislation 
which was its natural consequence was not an exchange for per- 
sonal Government in which the good was all on one side. But 
it is perfectly clear that when he wrote on these subjects in a prac- 
tical, and not a speculative spirit, he fully recognized the political 
merits of the old régime, and regretted its absolute destruction. 

On the 25th of January 1828 the Duke of Wellington was 
gazetted First Lord of the Treasury. On the 2nd of May 1827 he 
had declared in the House of Lords that he must be mad to think 
of such athing. In the same speech he assured their Lordships that 
the King had never asked him to be Prime Minister. Two months 
afterwards the King told the Duke of Buckingham that he had 
twice refused to be Prime Minister, On the 9th of April Mr. 
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Peel suggested the Duke of Wellington to Canning, and soon after- 
wards to the King. But in his letter to Mr. Canning of the 6th of 
May, the Duke declared that the proposal was not made “in 
concert with him or at his suggestion”; in other words, that he 
knew nothing at all about it; for nothing less than this would 
have been any answer to Mr. Canning’s inquiry. It should be 
added that in his interview with the Duke of Buckingham the 
King did not distinctly say that he had offered the Treasury to the 
Duke of Wellington, but only that the Duke had twice refused it ; 
which he is hardly likely to have done unless it had been offered. 
Moreover, the Duke himself repeated to the House of Lords all the 
arguments which he had used to convince the King of his unfitness, 
which would seem to have been hardly called for had no such 
overture, direct or indirect, been made to him. 

In order to accept the Duke’s version of the story, therefore, it 
is necessary to believe, first, that to convert him from the opinion 
that he would be “ mad” to think of being Minister to a convic- 
tion of his own perfect fitness for the post only nine months were 
required, during which time nothing new had occurred to affect his 
own estimate of himself; secondly, that he laboured to convince 
the King of his own unfitness for an office which His Majesty had 
never proposed to him ; and, thirdly, that Mr. Peel suggested him 
as Prime Minister both to the King and Mr. Canning without his. 
own knowledge or consent. 

The Duke’s high character forbids us to believe for one moment 
that he was guilty of wilful misrepresentation. But there is a 
curious passage in the Greville Memoirs in which it is stated that 
he very often failed to understand what was said to him; and it is 
quite possible, therefore, that he may have misunderstood both the 
King and Mr. Peel. His reluctance to serve under Canning seems 
to have been compounded of numerous ingredients, of which none, 
perhaps, in itself would have been sufficient to provoke his refusal, 
but which altogether proved invincible. He had acquiesced witha 
wry face in Canning’s Foreign Policy. He thought he had behaved 
badly to Lord Castlereagh. He regarded him as secretly hostile to 
the English aristocracy. He believed that some communication 
had passed between Canning and the Whigs before the illness of 
Lord Liverpool. He was nettled at Mr. Canning’s mode of com- 
municating with him after he had been commissioned to form a 
Ministry, as neither sufficiently friendly nor sufficiently respectful. 
Some of his former colleagues he saw in person; to the Duke he 
only wrote. He signed himself, ‘‘ Your Grace’s sincere and faithful 
friend,” instead of ‘‘ Sincerely yours”; and when the Duke com- 
plained that Mr. Canning’s first letter did not tell him all he wanted 
to know, he chose to think that Canning’s answer conveyed a covert 
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rebuke. Several of these reasons being such as could not be 
publicly avowed, the Duke was obliged to put others in the fore- 
ground, of which subsequent events have certainly impaired the 
cogency, and of which he himself was perhaps conscious that he 
exaggerated the importance. This accounts for the somewhat vague 
and unsatisfactory character of the Duke’s explanation; though 
I do not for a moment doubt that the objection on which he laid 
the greatest stress was perfectly genuine at the moment, however 
deepened in hue by collateral and independent circumstances. 

The question which the Duke asked, in his reply to Mr. Canning’s 
first communication, was who was to be at the head of the new 
Government? and Mr. Canning replied: “‘I believed it to be so 
generally understood that the King usually entrusts the formation 
of an Administration to the individual whom it is His Majesty’s 
gracious intention to place at the head of it, that it did not occur 
to me, when I communicated to your Grace yesterday the com- 
mands which I had just received from His Majesty, to add that 
in the present instance His Majesty does not intend to depart 
from the usual course of proceedings on such occasions.” 

The Duke said, in answer, that his question referred to a plan 
which Mr. Canning had recently discussed with him for placing 
some third person at the head of the Government, under whom 
they could both serve. And this we may accept as the real 
meaning of his inquiry. His Grace then went on to argue the 
point whether the person to whom the Sovereign entrusted the 
formation of a Government was always necessarily intended to be 
at the head of it: and he referred, in support of the negative, to 
the commission given to Lord Wellesley, and afterwards to Lord 
Moira in 1812. Canning replied that both these negotiations had 
been failures, but the Duke rightly said that this did not affect the 
argument; and on the whole, as far as this particular point was 
concerned, he seems to have had the best of it. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Sovereign may summon to his presence 
a statesman whom he wishes to consult on the formation of a 
Government, without its being necessarily understood that he 
means him to be Prime Minister. Mr. Canning himself was so 
consulted by George the Fourth on the 28th of March, when he 
gave His Majesty the advice I have already mentioned. But when 
the King saw him again on the 10th of April, and authorized him 
to form an Administration, then, according to modern usage, at all 
events, there could have been no doubt of his intentions. The 
negotiations of 1827 are, I think, the last occasion on which it 
was contemplated that the First Minister, the real head of the 
Ministry, should not be the First Lord of the Treasury. 

The Duke of Wellington received the King’s commands to form 
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a@ new administration in the middle of January 1828; and the 
Tories who had belonged to the Government of both Lord Liverpool 
and Mr. Canning made no difficulty in joining him. Sir Robert 
Peel was Home Secretary and Mr. Goulburn Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A preliminary skirmish on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, which was soon to bring on a general engagement of such 
vast importance, led the Duke into his first blunder. The 
borough of East Retford having been convicted of bribery, the 
question arose whether the franchise should be given to Birming- 
ham or transferred to the hundred in which Retford was situated. 
‘The Government, represented in the House of Commons by Sir 
Robert Peel, supported the latter alternative. But Mr. Huskisson, 
the President of the Board of Trade, was pledged to the former, 
and accordingly voted in the minority. Whether the Duke would 
have taken any notice of the vote had he been left to himself we 
have no means of ascertaining. But Mr. Huskisson wrote to him 
the very same evening to say that he placed his office in His 
Grace’s hands, in case he thought it desirable that he should 
retire from the Government. The letter, which may be seen in 
the Duke’s correspondence, ran as follows :— 
My Dear DukKE, 


After the vote which, in regard to my own consistency and personal 
character, I have found myself from the course of this evening’s debate compelled to 
give on the East Retford question, I owe it to you, as the head of the Administra- 
tion, and to Mr. Peel, as the Leader of the House of Commons, to lose no time in 
affording you an opportunity of placing my office in other hands, as the only means 
in my power of preventing the injury to the King’s service which may ensue from 
the appearance of disunion in His Majesty’s councils, however unformed in reality, 


or however unimportant in itself the question which has given rise to that 
appearance. 


W. Huskisson. 

It is stated in the Greville Memoirs that the Duke consulted Lord 
Bathurst on Huskisson’s letter, who told him “to take him at his 
word”; and Greville himself, whose sympathies were not with the 
Duke, thought that the letter was ‘“‘a complete resignation.” But 
perhaps the best excuse for the Duke is that the Canningite Party 
seemed inclined to hold their resignation in terrorem over his head. 
There had been a dispute in the Cabinet about the Corn Law Bill, 
when Mr. Grant resigned office because he could not have his own 
way. He was pacified, and came back. But when Huskisson’s 
resignation followed, the Duke may have been excusably irritated 
by what seemed a repetition of the same tactics, and have been 
tempted into resolving that there should be no more “ mistakes.” 
But when every allowance is made for these and other provoca- 
tions, the fact remains that to the want of foresight displayed 
both by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel at this particular 
period we owe the first step in that downward career which 
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ended, whether for good or for evil, in the overthrow of the old 
Constitution. It was not too late even in 1830 to have anticipated 
the Whigs. Lord Althorpe expected them to do it. Lord Palmer- 
ston, there is reason to believe, would have rejoined them upon that 
condition. It is more than doubtful whether Lord Grey would 
have opposed them. But the Duke seems to have had no mis- 
givings. He was full of confidence. ‘‘ You will see, we shall do very 
well,” he said to Mrs. Arbuthnot, only just before the crash came. 

Even in 1832, in my own opinion, a chance still remained which 
was lost through the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. But the prime 
opportunity was missed in 1828. The Tory game was to have 
settled the Reform question first and the Roman Catholic question 
afterwards. The Government would not have lost more support 
among their own Party by the former than they did by the latter, 
while at the same time it was a loss which they would have 
been certain to repair at the first General Election which took 
place. By the course which they actually pursued they forfeited 
a kind and a degree of confidence which no appeal to the people 
could restore—since the abolition of the Roman Catholic disabili-. 
ties, even where it was allowed to be necessary, was far from 
being popular—and they brought only a broken and dispirited 
Party to withstand the charge of the Whigs flushed with their 
unlooked-for victory, and panting to avenge their long exclusion 
from power by the complete prostration of their adversaries. 

It must frankly be owned that, judged merely by its efficacy 
in producing the results which were expected from it, the Eman- 
cipation Act was a total failure. The Tories who resisted it. 
predicted the fruits which it would bear, and it has borne them: 
there is no doubt about that. So far, these gentlemen were 
infinitely more clear-sighted than their opponents. But the ques- 
tion is whether the public opinion of England, though anti-. 
Catholic at the moment, would not very shortly have insisted on 
the experiment being tried; just as it has determined that other 
experiments should be tried, all of which have been equally 
fruitless. I believe that it would ; and that the Duke of Wellington 
could not long have held his ground. But if he had only got rid 
of the Reform question first, the Roman Catholic question, whatever 
else it did, or failed to do, need not have broken up the party. 
If, after the Borough system had been adjusted to the public 
opinion of the day, a Parliament returned by the amended con- 
stituencies had still been opposed to Emancipation, the Duke 
might have faced the consequences of refusing it with much less 
anxiety than when Parliamentary Reform was still hanging over 
his head. Had it been in favour of the Roman Catholics, his 
course would have been still easier. 
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It is to be observed that apart from their conscientious reluc- 
tance to the principle of Emancipation, the anti-Catholic Tories 
in 1829, like the Protectionists in 1846, felt deeply aggrieved at 
the manner in which the change had been effected. In each case 
the intentions of the Government were kept a secret from its 
supporters, who were allowed to go on till the last moment using 
the same language as of old to their own constituents, only sud- 
denly to discover at the eleventh hour what fools they had been 
made. Practical statesmen, familiar with the conditions of Par- 
liamentary life, and the resources of political parties, must, 
of course, be contradicted on questions of this nature with 
extreme diffidence. Yet it is impossible not to ask how, in 
either case, worse could have happened than did happen, however 
the question had been approached. The division on the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was 353 to 173, the 
minority, of course, being composed of the estranged Tories. The 
hostility of these was quite sufficient to destroy the Government as 
soon as any question arose on which they could combine with the 
Whigs. If their numbers had been increased in consequence of 
time having been allowed them for preparation, it is absurd to 
suppose that they would have been sufficiently increased to have 
prevented the passage of the Bill. If we deduct fifty from one 
side and add them to the other, the Government would still have 
had a majority of eighty. Unless the difference between telling 
his party and not telling them meant the whole difference between 
losing the battle or winning it, it signified nothing whether a few 
votes more or less were gained or lost by either process. The 
Duke was sure of carrying the Bill. He could only have broken up 
the party whatever he did, and he could not have broken it 
up more effectually than by the course which he pursued. 

The motives which induced the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel 
to make the concessions when they did are akin to those which 
have influenced every concession to Ireland that has been made 
since: fear of violence in one place and fear of obstruction in 
another. The Duke of Wellington believed that further resistance 
would provoke a civil war in Ireland: Mr. Peel, that it would 
provoke one in the House of Commons. It is impossible to read 
the memorandum which he drew up on the subject, for the con- 
sideration of the King, without being deeply struck with the really 
unchangeable nature of the Irish difficulty. In it occurs the 
following passage, which, whether familiar to the Home Rulers 
of the present day or not, is as good a justification of their 
tactics as they need desire to show. If obstruction carried Eman- 
cipation, why not Separation also ? 


The Parliamentary business would be impeded by the addition to the House of 
Commons of fifty or sixty members, whose only chance of maintaining their influence 
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would be unremitting attendance in the House, and violent, vexatious opposition even. 
to the details of business.— Wellington Despatches, vol. iv. p. 439. 


The passage of the Bill was very far from preventing the appre- 
hended evil. However, the Bill was passed, and, in the eyes of 
many honest men, the Constitution of 1688 was destroyed. This. 
view of the event was incorrect, for the Protestant securities 
exacted at the Revolution settlement were directed against the 
second restoration of a dynasty which alone could have endangered 
the established religion of the country. They were no integral or 
essential part of the Constitution then established, but exceptional 
precautions against a particular exigency which ceased to be re- 
quired as soon as the danger disappeared. But it was the very 
circumstance that their original and political value had totally 
disappeared, which led the country to invest them with an exclu- 
sively religious meaning. And to those who did so the abolition 
of them was a shock such as the minds of this generation, grown 
familiar with bloodless revolutions, can only imperfectly com-. 
prehend. Many of my readers, however, who are not beyond. 
middle age, may remember their fathers and mothers, less than 
forty years ago, looking back with unabated horror to the great 
apostasy, and still murmuring to each other of what might have 
happened “ had the Duke of York lived.” 

Like Pitt and Canning, the Duke had to “go out” for the part 
which he had played in politics. Lord Winchelsea, in a letter to. 
the Standard of the 16th of March 1829, explaining his reasons 
for withdrawing his name from the subscription to King’s College, 
which had been founded under the sanction of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, said, “ That the late political events had convinced him 
(Lord Winchelsea) that the whole transaction (the establishment 
of King’s College) was intended as a blind to the Protestant and 
High Church party; that the noble Duke, who had for some time 
previous to that period determined upon breaking in upon the 
Constitution of 1688, might the more effectually, under the cloak 
of some intended show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on 
his insidious design for the infringement of our liberties, and the 
introduction of Popery into every department of the State.” This, 
of course, led to a duel, which was fought in Battersea fields on 
the 21st, of which a full and interesting account may be found in 
vol. iv. of the Despatches, drawn up by Dr. Hume, the surgeon in 
attendance. Lord Winchelsea stood the Duke’s shot, fired in the 
air, and apologised. The Duke’s own defence of his conduct, in a 
letter to the Duke of Buckingham of the 21st April, is highly 
characteristic. Sir Henry Halford expressed his opinion of the 
duel in the following quotation : 


Querat certamen cui nil nisi vita superstes 
Subdita cui cedit Roma, cavere meum est. 
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In the year following Emancipation, George the Fourth died, and 
the Revolution of July drove the elder Bourbons out of France. 
The effect of both these events was felt in the General Election. 
The people began to talk about reform and retrenchment, and to 
exact pledges from candidates which told in the division on Sir 
Henry Parnell’s motion, and the Duke had to meet Parliament in 
the autumn with a weakened Cabinet, a diminished majority, and 
a disaffected party. 

It was then that he made the second of the five great blunders 
by which his conduct was distinguished during the course of 
the Revolution of 1828-1832. On the 26th of October 1830 
he declared, in his place in the House of Lords, not only 
that he would listen to no measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
small or great; but that he regarded our existing system as 
incapable of improvement, and that, if he had to frame a new 
Constitution from the beginning, he should take our own as a 
model. The inconceivable want of judgment displayed in such a 
statement as this, at a moment when every friend of the aristocracy 
should have seen that only the most delicate and prudent manage- 
ment on the part of their advocates could save their power from 
destruction, needs no comment. The Duke himself, however, 
always maintained that it was not this declaration which turned 
him out. In a letter to General Malcom he explained at some 
length what he conceived to be the reasons of his downfall. They 
are what we have already stated. The vindictiveness of the Anti- 
Catholic Tories, and the new ideas on the subject of reform and 
economy which the French Revolution had set afloat. It was 
' owing to these two causes that when, on November 14th, Sir Henry 
Parnell moved that the Civil List proposed for the new King should 
be referred to a Select Committee, the Government was defeated by 
a majority of twenty-nine. Though not absolutely compelled to. 
resign by such a vote, the Duke wisely took advantage of it to 
escape from a position which had now become almost untenable. 
That he could do so under cover of a defeat incurred in the 
service of the Crown instead of waiting to be beaten, as he very 
likely might have been, on the question of Parliamentary Reform 
which was to be brought forward by Mr. Brougham the very next 
day, was an additional reason for making the Civil List a Cabinet 
question ; and thus the great Minister, whose tenure of power was. 
expected to rival Walpole’s, was compelled to give up the helm 
after holding it for less than three years. 

I am not about to inflict upon my readers a history in detail 
of the great constitutional change which was completed in 18382. 
It will be enough to note the salient points on which the issue 
turned, and to call attention to some aspects of the polity which 
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was then overthrown, not, I think, generally appreciated. When 
the Duke of Wellington passed his celebrated encomium on the 
representative system which existed in 1830, he made a terrible 
blunder as a Parliamentary tactician. But it may be doubted 
whether he made an equally great one if we suppose him to have 
been speaking in the character of a political philosopher. In the 
Duke’s correspondence we notice more than one allusion to the 
assertion of the reformers that they meant to restore the House of 
Commons to its original character; and he asks what character ; 
and to what period of history they refer for the model House of 
Commons which they declared to have previously existed. Canning 
asked the same question; and there was no answer to be given 
to it. No such House as the reformers designed and ultimately 
succeeded in creating was ever before known to the English Con- 
stitution. If we look back to the days of the Plantagenets we 
find a House of Commons constituted on a far more popular basis 

than the House of Commons of a hundred years ago. But we find 
’ their functions practically limited to what are now called questions 
of supply. From time to time they discussed the policy of the 
Sovereign; but they had no power of controlling it. They were 
not considered to form part of the Government of the country, or 
competent to decide on matters of imperial interest. If, on the 
other hand, we look back to the House of Commons of a hundred 
years ago, we see a far less popular assembly than we find in the 
days of the Plantagenets. Now, however, it has become the chief 
power in the State; all the highest questions of foreign and 
domestic policy are ultimately referred to it; virtually it makes 
and unmakes Ministries ; and can, in effect, insist on either peace 
or war. But a House of Commons combining both these charac- 
teristics—the popular constitution of the fourteenth century with 
the imperial powers of the eighteenth, might have been looked for 
in, vain in English history before 1832. 

In an assembly meant to be a democratic one, representing 
exclusively the middle and lower classes of society, the nomination 
boroughs were a glaring and monstrous anomaly. But in a House 
of Commons intended to be a mixed body, the constitution of 
which had been gradually and unconsciously adapted to its ex- 
tended functions, they were no real anomaly at all. They were 
the. means by which the Crown and the aristocracy reserved to 
themselves that share in the government of the country which 
they had always exercised before, and to which the people had 
been so thoroughly accustomed that it was a long time before 
they saw anything anomalous in the machinery by which it was 
preserved. As the House of Commons began to claim a share in 
the functions of the aristocracy, the aristocracy began to claim a 
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share in the constitution of the House of Commons. And it was 
only by means of the nomination system that the aristocratic, 
plutocratic, and democratic elements which were intended to be 
mingled in equal degrees in it, could be made to work harmoniously 
together.* 

On the 1st of March Lord John Russell introduced the Go- 
vernment Reform Bill. We all know that its sweeping provi- 
sions went far beyond the expectations of what would now be 
called the moderate men of both parties, and it is probable 
enough that the Ministers themselves had so framed it that 
they might have something to give away. But what has never 
been thoroughly explained is the mixture of motives which in- 
duced Sir Robert Peel to consent to take it into consideration. 
This decidedly was blunder number three. I quite agree with 
those who say that had he declined to entertain so extravagant a 
proposal at all, taking care at the same time to express himself in 
favour of a moderate measure which should amend the details 
without destroying the principle of the existing system, he would 
have had a majority in his favour, and would in all probability 
have been at once recalled to power.t Whether Sir Robert's mis- 
take on the introduction of the Bill was due to his own reluctance 
to resume the responsibilities of office under circumstances of such 
peculiar difficulty ; whether he himself really believed that to read 
the Bill a second time offered the best chance of making good 
terms with the enemy, and of saving a part of the ancient fabric 
from destruction; or whether he was‘ over-persuaded by those 
canting blockheads, the pests of the political world, who mistake 
words for things, and go about assuring us that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, even when the loaf is flint—we may perhaps 
consider in another chapter ; but in either case the result was the 
same. The principle of the Bill was recognized: and the Radicals 
had got the leverage they wanted. Nothing was hereafter to be 
tolerated that went behind the principle. Whereas, if this had been 
rejected and a Tory Government restored on the understanding that 
a different Bill should be brought in, the chances were that Lord 
Grey and the more Conservative members of his Party would have 
supported the Tories, and the compromise would have succeeded.* 
But when the Bill had once been read a second time Lord Grey was 
in a position to insist on a dissolution of Parliament if anything 
went wrong in Committee. It is pretty certain that he would have 
done nothing of the kind had the House of Commons refused even 
to listen to it. This great Tory blunder placed the Whigs on firm 
ground; and gave them an advantage which they maintained to 
the end of the struggle. 

* Gladstone Gleanings, vol. i. p. 77. t Croker, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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But even worse mistakes were tocome. The first Bill was read 
a second time by a majority of one; the casting vote being given 
by the apostate Calcraft, who, like a second Judas, shot himself 
five months afterwards. But an amendment moved in Committee 
by General Gascoigne that it was inexpedient to increase the 
number of the House of Commons, was carried by a majority of 
eight; and then Ministers dissolved. Public feeling had been by 
this time so far worked upon, that the country, which six months 
before would probably have gone against Reform, now returned a 
large majority in its favour, and another Bill passed through the 
House of Commons on the 22nd of September. It was thrown out 
in the Lords by a majority of forty-one on the 8th of October; and 
after a winter of riots, incendiarism, and almost insurrection, a 
third Bill was carried through the House of Commons, and sent 
up to the Lords in the spring of 1832. 

Both parties now became anxious for an accommodation. The 
Tory Party shrank from the responsibility of throwing out the Bill 
a second time. Lord Grey and the King shrank from the creation 
of Peers, which, if the Tories held out, was inevitable. There was 
a section of the Cabinet who would have been only too glad of an 
opportunity to make extensive alterations in the Bill. The Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Stanley had become convinced that they had gone too 
far. The more moderate among the Tories felt that now or never 
was the time to secure a favourable compromise. With this dis- 
position upon both sides, considerable progress was made during 
the month of April towards arriving at an amicable understanding. 
One point the Whigs had all but agreed to yield; and that was 
that no £10 householder who had also a freehold in the town 
should vote for both the town and the county. This was always 
considered a very important point by the Conservatives,* and the 
attempt to carry it in the Bill of 1859 was one of the prominent 
objections raised to that measure by the Whigs. But in 1832 
Lord Grey had been willing to concede it; and so matters were 
going on with every appearance of considerable amendments being 
accepted, when the violence and precipitation of the ultra-Tories, 
and the bad management of their leaders, ‘“‘ upset the coach” and 
undid all that had been done. 

The second reading of the Bill had been carried in the Lords on 
the 14th of April by a majority of nine, with the help of the well- 
known ‘ Waverers,” led by Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, who 
had taken the lead in the above negotiations. It was understood 
by the Government that as long as there was any hope of bringing 
them to a satisfactory conclusion, no hostile action would be taken 

* Wellington Despatches, vol. viii., pp. 82, 84, 272, 282, 284, 286. 
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in Committee. When the House re-assembled after Easter, Lord 
Wharncliffe had an interview with Lord Grey, in which he told 
him that the Tories were bent on postponing the disfranchising 
clauses till after the consideration of the enfranchising ones. Lord 
Grey said it would be impossible for the Government to agree to 
this ; and Lord Wharncliffe, according to Greville,* said that he 
would try to prevent it from being brought forward, assuring Lord 
Grey at the same time that he would do nothing to interfere with 
the principle of the Bill. Lord Lyndhurst, however, assured Lord 
Wharncliffe afterwards that the Tory Party was determined, and 
that his amendment could not be abandoned without the risk of 
a general insurrection. Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe then 
agreed to support it; and, what was far worse, allowed themselves 
to be dissuaded from doing what they were bound in honour, no less 
than by policy and courtesy, to do, namely, communicate what 
was coming to Lord Grey. Not a word was said to him till 
the afternoon of the debate, when, on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion 
being carried by a majority of thirty-five, of which the Waverers 
formed part, he very naturally threw up the Bill, and resigned. 
Here was blunder number four. It would have been worth 
any money to the Tories to have kept Lord Grey on the inclined 
plane of concession, and to have sown dissensions between him- 
‘self and the Radicals, to say nothing of the fact that amendments 
-of no slight value had been already agreed to. Mr. Wood, Lord 
Grey’s son-in-law, afterwards Lord Halifax, told Greville that 
Government would give way ‘on two special points.” They 
were ready to agree that no man voting for a town in right of 
.a £10 house should have a vote for the county in right of any 
freehold in that town; and that the representation of metro- 
politan districts should be confined to Marylebone. Lord Grey 
himself in his correspondence with Sir H. Taylor between the 
7th and 15th May, repeatedly alludes to the ‘‘ many things which 
might have been done”’ before the crisis occurred, but which he 
‘sees no possibility of carrying into effect now. ‘‘ Alterations which 
did not appear to us advisable,” he says, “‘ might then have been 
submitted to,” for the purpose of carrying the Bill. On the 13th 
of February he was prepared to make “ large concessions” ; and 
among these, no doubt, was the exclusion of the town freeholders 
from the counties. He elsewhere enumerates the essential points 
which could not be given up, and this is not among them.t 
Besides, not only was the Amendment a mistake, as at once putting 


* Confirmed by Lord Grey himself. Letter to Sir Herbert Taylor, May 7. I may 
here add that the correspondence of Lord Grey and William the Fourth, published in 
1867, shows that Greville is a fairly trustworthy authority for the events of this period 

+ Grey Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 218, 300. 
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a stop to the rapprochement which was progressing so favourably 
between the moderates on both sides, but it gave the Radical Party 
just the opportunity which they wanted. Lord Brougham lets us 
into the secret. The Radicals were afraid that the Tories would be 
sharp enough “ to avoid giving them the advantage of defeating 
any essential part as long as they could, and would throw out or 
alter one after the other of the lesser provisions so that we should 
be left in the greatest possible difficulty.” What he and his friends 
wanted, therefore, was that their adversaries should make some 
move which they could allege struck at the principle of the Bill, 
and so bring on a crisis, upon which an appeal might be made to 
the country to insist upon ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” and Ministers claim the King’s consent to such a 
creation of peers as would bear down all opposition.* 

Lord Lyndhurst’s motion did “ strike at the principle of the 
Bill,” because the Whig Reform Bills of 1831-2 were no longer 
what they once might have been, measures only for conferring 
members on populous and important places which were not re- 
presented, and for withdrawing from decayed boroughs as many 
as were required for the purpose, simply because they were 
required, and not because the boroughs were decayed. They were 
Bills of which disfranchisement for its own sake was a primary and 
essential part. They were avowedly directed to the reduction of 
aristocratic influence in the House of Commons, as an end in itself, 
quite independently of the claims of other towns to representation, 
which might make it necessary to transfer to them a certain 
number of nomination seats. The Amendment said, in effect, Let 
us first determine what number of unrepresented towns require 
representatives, and then it will be time enough to consider where 
they are to come from. The Government said, Let us first deter- 
mine how many small boroughs deserve to be disfranchised, and 
then it will be time enough to consider how we shall allot the 
seats. The latter proposal affirmed that the representation of 
small towns, the former that the non-representation of large towns, 
was the great blot to be removed. 

Lord Grey, as it is known, lost not a moment in laying before 
the King the two alternatives of creating peers or accepting his. 
resignation. The King chose the latter, and sent for Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who, at once, referred him to the Duke, and then followed 
a week of “ political manceuvres,” which the Wellington Despatches, 
the Greville Memoirs, and the Croker Papers have rendered more 
intelligible than they were forty years ago, when Coningsby was 
first published.t Mr. Disraeli thought “‘ the future historian would 


* Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, p. 30. 
¢ Cf Coningsby, chap. vii. 
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be perplexed to ascertain what was the distinct object which the 
Duke of Wellington purposed to himself in the politica] mancuvres 
of May 1832.” I think it is perfectly plain. It has now been made 
abundantly clear that although William the Fourth would have 
insisted on some Reform Bill being passed, he would not have 
insisted on that particular Reform Bill; that he was, in fact, pre- 
pared to support those very alterations which the Conservative 
Party recommended. It is also known that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, throwing over all his former declarations, was prepared to 
bring in a Reform Bill, such as might easily have been accommo- 
dated to the basis on which Lord Grey was willing to treat before 
the 7th of May. We also know that there were influential 
members of Lord Grey’s Government who would probably have 
supported such a measure. And what is more important than all 
is that Sir Robert Peel himself, though he refused to join the Duke 
of Wellington, thought that the attempt might be successful. I 
do not see, therefore, that the “‘ object’ which the Duke of Welling- 
ton proposed to himself is necessarily obscure, or that the at- 
tainment of it was necessarily hopeless. How his efforts were 
nipped in the bud by the refusal of his old colleague to support 
him will be told in our chapter on Sir Robert Peel. We have 
heard of men straining at gnats and swallowing camels. But Sir 
Robert Peel did more: having swallowed the camel, he afterwards 
strained at the gnat. 

The plan of a Tory Administration in May 1832 broke down 
chiefly in consequence of a declaration from Mr. Baring, who was 
to have been the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if the 
Whig Ministers liked to come back and carry the Bill, he for one 
should only be too glad to see them do it. In these words he only 
spoke the sentiments of a considerable section of the Tory Party 
who thought that the Whigs, having got us into the mess, ought to 
see us through it, and that it was for them and not for the Tories 
to carry out a revolutionary measure, quite forgetting that in Tory 
hands it need not have been a revolutionary measure. On this 
point we shall have a good deal more to say hereafter, but I shall lose 
no time in quoting the opinion of the Duke of Wellington on this 
very point which he communicated to Croker in 1846, when Croker 
tried to persuade him not to remain a member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government :— 

“ You say,” says the Duke, “that it would be better that Cobden should be the 
Minister and propose the alteration of the Corn Laws. I have a good deal of experi- 
ence of the evil which can be done by a Minister of whom it is thought that it would be 
preferable that he should be the person to carry a bad measure. I recollect that in 
1832 it was thought that a Government might be formed which in completing the 


Reform Bill might prevent some of its mischief. Some thought, Let the Whigs and 
Radicals who proposed the measure complete it. They were successful; the formation 
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of the new administration failed, and the Reform Bill was carried. All the improve- 
ments intended were rejected, and some of the very worst parts of the Bill were carried 


after this failure.” 

The Duke’s Foreign Policy may be described briefly as a 
policy of no nonsense. When he said non-intervention he meant 
non-intervention, and would not allow the principle to be violated 
in favour of one side more than in favour of the other. The 
Whigs wished to carry out the doctrine with a distinctly de- 
mocratic bias. Wellington was determined to hold the balance 
even. This is the key to his policy on the Turkish Question, 
and to his policy on the Portuguese Question. At the death of 
Mr. Canning, in August 1827, the Regent Isabella was in quiet 
possession of the Portuguese Government, and the English troops 
which had been sent to her assistance were recalled. Don Pedro, 
now Emperor of Brazil, had resigned his rights to the crown in 
favour of his daughter Donna Maria, on condition that she married 
her Uncle Don Miguel, the leader of the Absolutist Party, she her- 
self being the head of the Constitutionalists. Miguel, however, 
with the aid of the Queen Dowager, overthrew the Government of 
the Regency and restored Absolutism in his own person. Portugal 
was, therefore, in a state of civil war, the conditions of which 
extended necessarily to all her dependencies and colonies; and 
existed as much in the Azores as on the banks of the Tagus or the 
Douro. As Canning had refused to let a hostile force equip itself 
in Spain for the service of Don Miguel, so did the Duke, when 
Prime Minister, refuse to let a hostile force equip itself in England 
for the service of Donna Maria, the rival claimant of the throne. 
That she was the legitimate heiress and Don Miguel a usurper 
would give us no more right to interfere than the French would 
have had to interfere between Charles the First and Cromwell. A 
number of Portuguese refugees who had assembled at Plymouth 
with a view of passing over to the island of Terceira, where the 
Queen’s party still maintained itself, were ordered off, and were 
furthermore prevented by an English frigate from landing at 
Terceira. Against these proceedings Lord Palmerston protested. 
But he should have seen that in principle it in no respect differed 
from the intervention of 1826. If Portuguese deserters and re- 
fugees were not allowed by England to make Spain a basis of 
operations against Portugal, a fortiori, they could hardly be 
allowed to make England. He says,* ‘‘ Miguel had been per- 
mitted by our Government to send an expedition to conquer 
Madeira.” Yes: but not an expedition organized in England, 
and starting from an English port. The Duke of Wellington 
was clearly of opinion that the people of Portugal preferred 


* Life of Palmerston, vol. i. p. 302. 
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Don Miguel, and that we had no right to assist Don Pedro by 
force. In August 1828 Lord Strangford was instructed to tell Don 
Pedro of ‘‘the almost unanimous decision of the Portuguese in 
favour of Don Miguel.”* 

The Duke of Wellington’s views on the Eastern Question from 
1825-31 are fully unfolded in his Supplementary Despatches, 
especially in a memorandum of November 1830, comparing the 
Protocol of April 1826 with the Treaty of July 1827,+ and in a 
letter to Lord Aberdeen, October 11th, 1829, on the Treaty of 
Adrianople.{ It had been Mr. Canning’s object, in which the 
Duke heartily concurred, to prevent Russia from becoming the ally 
of Greece, and therefore to fix the terms for a settlement of the 
Greek question, to which the contracting Powers should be obliged, 
under any circumstances, to refer, before war should break out 
between Russia and Turkey. This object was successfully accom- 
plished by the Duke in the Protocol negotiated at St. Petersburg 
in the Spring of 1826. But he thought its provisions were en- 
dangered by the Treaty of London, into which the Protocol was 
converted by Mr. Canning in the following summer, and to which 
His Grace was no party. It introduced the element of force into 
-@ question which had hitherto been kept free from it, and precipi- 
tated some of those very consequences which the Protocol had been - 
intended to avert. The battle of Navarino, which, by depriving 
Turkey of the command of the sea, left the coast route open to the 
Russians, was one of its direct results, an event which did not 
seem untoward only to the Duke of Wellington or the Tories, but 
was loudly condemned by Lord Grey, who thought the Turks were 
abundantly justified. ‘ Let us make the case our own,” he said, 
“and consider how we ourselves should have acted.’’§ 

On the war of 1829, between Russia and Turkey, the Duke’s 
remarks are very striking in the letter which I have mentioned. 
After pointing out that Russia, at the outset of the campaign, 
had declared her intention of adhering to the terms of the Treaty 
of London, and of seeking no territorial advantage from the 
results of the war, he comments very severely on the terms of 
peace, and the great territorial advantage which, in spite of her 
disclaimer, Russia had actually extorted; and, seeing in these 
conditions the virtual destruction of Ottoman independence, thinks 
‘it would have been more fortunate, and better for the world, 
if the Treaty of Peace had not been signed, if the Russians had 
entered Constantinople, and the Turkish Empire been dissolved.” 


* Supplementary Despatches, vol. viii. p. 375; Ellenborough Diary, vol. i. p. 189. 
¢ Vol. vii. p. 335. 

¢ Vol. vi. p. 212. 

§ Despatches, vol. iv. p. 158, 160 
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In that case the great Powers could have decided on the distribu- 
tion of its spoils, so as to prevent Russia from taking the lion’s 
share, which hereafter they might find more difficult. 

I hope elsewhere to be able to enlarge these short notes of the 
Duke’s Foreign Policy into a fuller and more connected account of 
it; at present I can point only to its general principles. These 
were Conservative but not despotic. They were the principles of 
one trained in the stern school of revolutionary warfare to look 
with suspicion on all popular commotions, and long accustomed 
to place sentiment and philanthropy lower in the scale of obliga- 
tions than respect for public law and even dealing between nation 
and nation. It was these which he thought were threatened by 
the Liberalism of the age in which he lived, and he knew the 
Courts of Europe too well not to know that the louder they talked 
of Christianity and humanity, the more likely they were to be ~ 
contemplating some fresh inroad on the rights or liberties of their 
neighbours. It was from no want of sympathy with the Greeks 
that he shrank from the policy of enforcing the armistice required 
by the Treaty of London, but because he could not bring himself 
to disregard, under any circumstances, the Treaties which existed 
between England and Turkey, “of very ancient date, and of 
uninterrupted obligation, which the Turks have faithfully observed, 
and to the protection of which British interests of a vast amount 
were confided within the dominions of the Sultan; and seeing that 
all these interests must at once be put in jeopardy, and the obliga- 
tion of the Treaties which protect them be at once advisedly broken, 
by the first blow which Great Britain should strike, as the ally of 
Greece, in hostility to Turkey.”* And he thought that, in the long 
run, mankind would suffer more from the breach of such engage- 
ments than from modes of government which, perhaps, seemed 
harsher than they really were, and which time and civilization 
were constantly tending to ameliorate. 


* Canning to Greek Deputies, 1825, 
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“No one who has had the most cursory acquaintance with periodical 
‘literature during the generation that is now passing away, can have 
failed to observe the habit our chief monthly Magazines and prin- 
_-eipal weekly Reviews cultivated till very recently, of devoting no in- 
-considerable portion of their space to Theological Polemics. For a 
time we had a perfect plague of Theology; combatants being engaged 
to tilt against each other in lists that were scarcely ever closed. I 
remember Lord Beaconsfield one day taking up a number of one 
of these popular publications, and saying in his gravely droll 
manner, ‘Curious, very curious! I turn to one paper in this 
Review, and there I find it demonstrated that there is no God. 
Perusing another, I discover that the Pope is God’s Vicegerent. 
Well, that is a little perplexing.” A more austere colleague of 
his, happily still alive, once observed to me that he thought this 
collocation of reciprocally destructive opinions upon subjects of 
solemnity and importance so demoralizing to the public conscience, 
that, though often importuned to join the fray, he had uniformly 
refused todo so. Poor man! he does not understand his epoch. 
If he happens to read these lines, he will discover, before he 
gets to the end of them, that he is sadly wanting in earnestness, 
and that all he has acquired by his conscientious silence is a 
reputation for indifference, and possibly for being a trifler. 

In our Monthly Reviews, it must be confessed, the storm of 
Theological Polemics has of late somewhat subsided, thanks to the 
Madhi, Mr. Parnell, and Colonel Alikhanoff. We have no longer a 
plague of Theology, but a plague of Politics. No tempest, however, 
ever dies away all at once; and the smaller waves continue to 
manifest signs of agitation after the larger breakers have resumed 
their serenity. I suppose that is the reason why, though monthly 
Reviews have lately been more concerned with the delimitation of 
the Afghan Frontier than with the definition of the limits of true 
Orthodoxy, and though their interest in Vaticanism has been 
exchanged for interest in bucolic electors, the Spectator is still 
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much exercised in its mind by the nimble dialectics of that de-. 
lightful theological comedian, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and dilates 
as copiously as ever upon the difference between the Tweedledum 
of one earnest sectarian and the Tweedledee of another. This 
devotion on the part of our weekly contemporary to obsolete themes 
is as characteristic as it is touching, and is eminently worthy of 
the faithful idolator that still kneels worshipping Mr. Gladstone, 
when other men have packed up their books of devotion and gone 
away. The idol is broken; but the Spectator, with touching 
simplicity, scrapes up and maunders over the pieces. 

Fidelity, however, is a very respectable quality, and one is 
scarcely sorry, in the era of that great Liberal Apostasy which 
Mr. Goschen has just portrayed so admirably, to find one reputed 
organ of Liberalism still muttering the old Shibboleths. It really 
is not fair that Liberalism should get rid of all its old clothes all 
at once, and go strutting up and down a new world in Conservative 
reach-me-downs ; and I, for one, wish to pay my respects to a 
Liberal organ which still wears its ancient garments with a certain 
faded grace, and has not yet discovered that political economy has 
been relegated to Saturn, that our peace-at-any-price Premier has 
become the Jupiter of Jingoes, and that articles recalling the 
solemn trifling of the Homoousians and the Homoiousians are a 
patent anachronism and an unmitigated bore. 

But, pray, what has all this got to do with Poetry and Theo- 
logical Polemics ? I fear that anyone who can ask such a question 
has not read his Spectator with due constancy and diligence, or- 
he would have surmised the signification of the title borne by 
this paper. He would be aware that it is the duty, and the. 
first duty, of poets to be theologians, and polemical theologians, 
and that if they fail to satisfy this criterion of criticism, they are 
proved to be wanting in sincerity, and therefore in true greatness ; 
that they are not “nourishing,” that they “do not help us toa 
further and more ardent vitality,” but that the most that can be- 
said for their poetry, ‘ beautiful,” “charming,” and “ delightful ” 
though it may be, is that it is “decorative art,” “ like a drawing- 
room ornament or a folding-screen,” fit only for people who are: 
‘found in suburban villas, and live up to a tea-pot.” 

It is just possible that this may seem a strange doctrine to those 
persons who remember what indifferent theologians Homer, Virgil,. 
Shakespeare, and Goethe, were in their time. Such, however, is a 
canon of criticism once again propounded by the Spectator; and 
as it is a canon that has underlain and still underlies much of the 
criticism of a time in which Liberal views of men and things 
have mainly prevailed, I gladly seize the occasion to enter a final 
protest against it. 
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Nor do I experience any difficulty in dealing with this curious 
criterion of poetical sincerity and poetical greatness, because I 
happen to meet with it in a review of a volume called At the Gate 
of the Convent, and other Poems. No man, who is a man at all, is 
affected one way or the other by what is said of his poetry, or his 
prose, by this person or by that. Brave old Johnson settled that 
matter, once for all, when he said, ‘‘ Conceive a man who has written 
what he hopes will live, troubling himself about a criticism which 
he knows will die!” I need scarcely say, therefore, that I have no 
observation to make upon the estimate formed by the Spectator of 
the literary value of the volume just mentioned ; which, moreover, 
happens to be as handsome as can reasonably be expected from a 
critic with a due sense of his own importance. 

No, the only quarrel the Spectator has with the author of At the 
Gate of the Convent is, that he treats theological questions, not 
polemically but objectively, and as phenomena like other pheno- 
mena; in a word, that he treats them like an artist, and not like 
a controversialist. And my only quarrel with the Spectator is that 
it wants contemporary poets to be made in its own image, whereas, 
I humbly submit, they are made in the image of somewhat larger 
originals. 

Taking down from the shelf the volume just named, I 
find it contains twenty-six poems, occupying one hundred and 
forty-two pages, and that there are only five poems, occupying 
forty-nine pages, that could be said in any way to bear upon 
what, in the most comprehensive sense, are called religious 
questions. Turning to the Spectator, I am not surprised, but 
my attention is at once arrested, when I perceive that these five 
are the poems, and, with one slight exception, the only poems 
in the volume, that attract its interest. Here, I say to myself, 
is our old friend, at his old trade again. He is offered a 
volume of poems; and he approaches it as though it were a col- 
lection of tracts. He will not find what he is looking for, and, 
accordingly, he will be much disappointed, and, I should not 
wonder, irritated. Even in those five pieces upon which he is 
sure to fasten, he will come across no expression of opinion re- 
garding the rival merits of Roman Catholic and Anglican worship ; 
nay, the writer will seem, for anything that is said to the con- 
trary, to think one just as holy and just as beautiful as the other, 
and to treat them with a common reverence. 

Precisely what I expected happened. Turning over the pages 
of At the Gate of the Convent to discern whether the author is a 
Christian or a Pagan, the Spectator perceives, to its utter per- 
plexity, that he seems to be both. At one time he would appear to 
be at an Italian convent; at another, outside an English village 
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church; at another, in the ruined shrine of Apollo at Delphi, 
and—will you believe it?—the man seems to be equally at home, 
equally happy, and equally devotional at all three! He listens to 
a monk talking the grossest and most debasing asceticism, and 
does not enter one word of protest! He is importuned by this 
superstitious shaveling to become one of the inmates of the Convent, 
and he actually listens patiently, and replies with sympathy and 
tenderness. He does not, it is true, accept the offer of a cell which 
the Prior makes to him ; but he is not in the least shocked by the 
monk’s hair-shirt and plank bed. When, at last, the monk has 
finished drawing his picture of claustral virtue and peace, and he 
himself paints another picture of blamelessness and felicity, what 
do you suppose it is? A beautiful picture of the domestic hap- 
piness of Mr. and Mrs. Proudie? An exquisite portrait of the life 
of Mr. Spurgeon? A description of the delights of proving the 
Church of Rome to be the Whore of Babylon, and to have all the 
marks of the Beast? Not in the least. This man, who pretends 
to be a poet, and a great poet (for they are all like that), finds 
nothing better, nothing nobler, nothing more earnest to reply to 
the monk, than that he, for his part, is a lover of Nature, of the 
Muse, and of his country, and purposes to remain so, while be- 
coming just enough of a monk to turn his back, whenever he can, 
on politicians and reviewers, and, forsooth, ‘‘ found a convent in 
his breast, and keep a cloister in his heart”! Was there ever 
such trifling? So incorrigible, too, is this man, that even while 
the monk is talking to him, he is listening, partly to a stream, 
partly to a thrush, gazing at a hawthorn in full bloom, and blend- 
ing these so completely with what the monk says, that they all 
seem harmonious parts of one and the same world, and of one 
and the same discourse. I believe there are people who would 
call this artistic idealism, under which they fancy there may 
possibly lurk a metaphysical view of man and the universe. But 
I have not written theological polemics in the Spectator for a whole 
generation without knowing better than that. It is shallowness, 
indifference, and affectation. It is mere decorative art, such as 
you see on a folding screen, and belongs to one of those slim 
volumes of poetry that abound at Mudie’s, and that are fit for 
persons who inhabit suburban villas and live up to a tea-pot.* 

Nor is this all, nor yet the worst. Even when dealing—of 

* I fear the persons who dwell in suburban villas, and live up to tea-pots, cannot be 
very great readers, for a “ decorative” poet whom I know, and whose works have a 
fairly good sale as times go, assures me that twelve is the largest number of copies 
ever taken by Mudie of his poems. Happily, the readers of poets buy their books, do 
not borrow them. I suspect the theory that “slim volumes of poetry abound at 


Mudie’s” would no more hold water than some other theories from the same fluent 
source, 
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course only decoratively, and after the manner of a folding screen 
—with those grave and solemn subjects, upon which so many 
valuable articles have been written in the Spectator, this agreeable 
trifler cannot get away from his hawthorns, his primroses, his 
murmuring streams, and the accompaniment of the joyous pipe 
of the vernal throstle. Positively in a Hymn to Death, we have 
this ‘‘ leafage and twitter.”* Nay, so incorrigible is his levity, he 
tells us he is right glad he was born; and so utterly wanting in 
earnestness is he, that he shamelessly avows he is thankful to be 
alive ! 

No doubt, to put the matter in this way is to laugh at the 
Spectator. But, as anyone may see for himself who is curious in 
the matter, it is in no degree to exaggerate the substance or drift 
of its observations ; and surely it is about time that the shallow 
solemnity of a period happily now passing away, should be treated 
to a little wholesome ridicule. It is only a critic brought up in a 
dismal era of literary cant, that could fail to see the comicality 
-of the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh! for a nourishing poet!” The Muse, no 
‘doubt, must be a buxom wench, to suckle as many children, real 
and supposititious, as she does. Still, one hardly cares to hear 
her spoken of as though she were a wet nurse. 

Yet there is a serious side even to such a canon of criticism as 
this, whether the Spectator knows it or not. When it takes leave 
to imply that an author is, upon religious questions, a trifler and a 
fribble, “‘ ingeniously adapts his utterances upon those subjects to 
existing tastes,” and is, at best, ‘‘ approximately sincere,” we pass 
from the region of literary opinion to questions of personal self- 
respect. A serious answer becomes necessary, and I hope I shall 
be forgiven if I make it very seriously indeed. 

Let us suppose—for the hypothesis is not incredible—that a 
man is born in the bosom of the oldest of the Christian Churches, 
and that being imbued in boyhood with the logical dogmas and 
familiarized with the lovely ritual of the Creed of Rome, he is, 
though an Englishman, sheltered from every wind of heterodoxy 
till he reaches the threshold of manhood. Let us suppose that 
then, like the rest of us, he is thrown into the big]jarena of the 
world, where a thousand opinions, and almost’as many:creeds, are 
jostling and struggling for mastery, and that now, for the first 
time in his life, he hears questions put, and he, perforce, puts 
questions to himself, for which he can find, and it seems to him 
no one finds, a satisfactory and conclusive-answer!; and that thus 


,* I have a kind of recollection of a person who, when dying, “ babbled o’ green 
fields,” and I had a notion that he is described doing so by Shakespeare. But I must 
be wrong. Otherwise Shakespeare would be a “decorative” poet wanting in earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and true greatness. Perhaps, however, he was. 
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his mind, indeed his whole nature, becomes a theatre of conflict, to: 
which he admits no spectators, for it seems to him he must wrestle 
with the wild beasts by himself. Let us suppose, further, that, 
after some few years, the end of the struggle is that he stands out- 
side that ancient Church, but that he conceals as best he can the 
grave transformation that has happened to him, lest he should 
give pain to others. Let us suppose that, at last, their pious and 
importunate suspicions extort from him his secret, and that they 
attribute the change that has come over him to worldliness, to 
ambition, to every cause but the real one. At length, however, 
seeing that he is so little worldly that he turns his back upon the 
world at the earliest possible opportunity, and that his ambition, 
at any rate, is not of the ordinary sort, and depends in no degree 
for its fulfilment upon holding this opinion or that, they dismiss. 
their misgivings, and take him back to their hearts; one who 
was the most revered of them all saying to him, “I never judge 
you, but I pray for you morning, noon, and night.” Let us 
suppose—in order to complete our fanciful idyll—that a young and 
beautiful girl, closely related to him by blood, announces her inten- 
tion of taking the veil, and on the solemn day, the day of final vows. 
and renunciation of the world, when it is believed that the novice, 
now mature nun, can ask nothing from Heaven which Heaven will 
not grant, she asks for the revival of his original faith. Let us 
suppose that love, and life, and death, and every sweet and bitter 
mystery of existence become to him touched and tinged by this 
pathetic conflict between conscience and affection, so that he never 
gets away from it; and when, as years pass on, he embodies his 
thoughts, feelings, experiences, himself, in a word, in verse, that, 
whether the verse be lyrical, be epic, or be dramatic, this is the 
dominant and ever-recurring note. Let us suppose that the 
imaginary heroine whom it is evident he loves with something 
different from the ordinary love of an author for his own crea- 
tions, is a beautiful but holy sacristan, a young and unsophisti- 
cated girl who tends a Chapel of the Madonna; and that the love 
she bears for one who once shared her belief, but shares it no 
more, though he loves her with a love even as pure and faithful as 
her own, is the chief agent of Fate in the human tragedy of life 
and history. Let us suppose that when he selects a dramatic 
subject, we find him selecting a story, the central figure in which 
is the last of the Christian Martyrs, sacrificed to the Paganism of 
the Italian Renaissance. In a word, let us suppose that, while 
thus perpetually haunted by religious and spiritual themes, he 
treats them as an artist, not as a controversialist; and that, 
neither in them, nor out of them, does he ever figure in theo- 
logical polemics, but consistently abstains from expressing any 
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opinion upon the merits of conflicting creeds, while uniformly 
deporting himself towards them all with that reverence and that 
humility which, I should say, would be the natural and becoming 
attitude of one who had encountered the experiences we have, for 
argument’s sake, imagined. 

Now, let us suppose that another person, who has been writing 
theological polemics in a weekly paper during the same period, 
takes up one of these imaginary volumes, and after reading it, 
observes in print, with a fine air of superior virtue, that, though 
it is “charming,” “delightful,” ‘vernal as a primrose-coppice,” 
and that sort of thing, it is only ingeniously adapted to our present 
tastes, being but a series of decorative panels, and that the author 
is utterly deficient in earnestness and the notes of true sincerity. 
Do you not think the writer thus arraigned would be justified in 
turning round and thus addressing his arraigner ? 

“In many respects worthy, but somewhat presumptuous person, 
while you were logic-chopping over insoluble mysteries, I was 
eating my bread in anguish and swallowing my tears in silence. 
While you were demonstrating your earnestness by perpetual 
speech, I was showing mine by a constant reserve. The awful and 
abiding questions of love and death, of passing joy and perpetual 
sorrow, the perplexing phenomena of revelations that clash and of 
heavens that disagree, have haunted me, and haunt me still, as 
Wordsworth said the cataracts haunted him, ‘ with a pure passion.’ 
But of these sad and joyous things, 1 have made, not like you, 
fresh discord, but some poor music. I have treated them, not, as 
you seem to think, as I ‘like,’ and arbitrarily, much less with any 
regard to prevailing tastes, but as I felt myself obliged to treat 
them, and with about as little concern about the Age in which I 
happen to live as I think it is possible for any man to exhibit. I 
have treated them, not as themes for wrangling, but as themes 
for tenderness and tears and the pathos that makes us smile and 
weep at once. It is true I have not tried to ‘nourish’ anyone by 
demonstrations of the truth of this dogma or the falsity of that. 
I have only tried to comfort myself and others with the doctrine, 
equally Christian and Pagan, Bene quodewmque est, and with 
believing that Love, Nature, and Art are the best things of all. 
By so doing, I, and others like me, only convince you of our want 
of earnestness and sincerity. But perhaps we have our reward. 
As far as I can discern, you are still gloomily groping in your old 
darkness; whilst we, with ever-growing cheerfulness, have gra- 
dually emerged into the sunlight of theological dispassionateness 
and artistic objectivity, in which Homer lived, in which Shake- 
speare moved, and in which Goethe had his being.” 

Here we find ourselves upon solid ground, upon the terra firma 
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of a sound because inductively arrived at criterion, not on the 
shifting quagmires of ephemeral personal bias. Who are the great 
poets, by common consent? And why, by common consent, are 
they the greatest ? I lately received from America, by the courtesy 
of its author, Mr. C. W. Macfarlane, a volume entitled Canons of 
Criticism, in which he deals with Mr. Matthew Arnold's definition 
of Poetry as being “a criticism of life,” and my counter defini- 
tion that it is a “ transfigured representation of life.” The 
author is known to me only by this volume; but, though his 
style is a little cumbrous, he writes with no little acumen. 
After quoting from Shakespeare, he exclaims, “ Protestant or 
Catholic, who shall say? for Puritan and priest are painted with 
like impartial hand.” Precisely. It is this dramatic ‘ detach- 
ment,” this serene objectivity, that marks and distinguishes the 
greatest poets. Of course a poet may conceivably have these 
qualities, and yet fall very far short of greatness, through want 
of imagination, from a defective power of singing, or by reason 
of want of instinct and intuition in the choice of subjects. But 
if once we assert, or allow it to be affirmed without prompt con- 
tradiction, that a poet can fall short of greatness and is only a 
decorative poet, because ‘‘he paints all things with an impartial 
hand,” we have parted from the sheet-anchor and drifted from the 
moorings of sound, stable, and profitable criticism, and have 
surrendered ourselves to the winds and waves of individual 
opinion and individual bias. 

I am aware that I am not urging this for the first time; but it 
is only too abundantly clear that it needs to be urged yet once 
again. I think it was O’Connell who said, “‘I always go on saying 
what I believe to be true, until I find other people saying it, and 
then I say it no more.” Some years ago I ventured to put for- 
ward, in prose, what seemed to me the natural and necessary 
relation of the thoroughly free and emancipated poet to men and 
all things ; and, as I then said it to the best of my poor ability, 
I will ask permission to cite it here. 


‘* Whatever wisdom or folly, whatever pang or calm, whatever 
quest or questioning, whatever hope or disillusion, whatever strain- 
ing, stumbling, or recovery, falls to the experience of man, the poet 
contemplates with eyes of instant sympathy, ready to render 
yearning into music, joy into chorus, doubt into harmony, sorrow 
into song. But though he thrills with the emotions, apprehends 
the thoughts, scans the actions, and penetrates the motives of his 
fellow-men, he does not share their prejudices, and, above all, he 
cannot be shackled by their limitations. What to each one of 
them in turn is all, is to him only part. All the seasons are before 
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him at once. No snows of winter can take the sound of spring 
out of his ears; no autumn leaves can cover up the smile of 
summer in his heart. The centuries are his, and the sepulchres. 
The dogmas that are dead he remembers; the creeds that are to 
come he foresees; for the gods to whom altars are being raised, 
for whom incense is being burnt, he has already written an en- 
during epitaph. The constellations move round and round, and he 
moves with them, singing the song of the winds, the thunders, and 
the never-ending tides. In his spacious dwelling-place, Opinion, 
like any other shivering wanderer, is free to enter, but only as a 
compassionated guest, and its place is below the salt. The theo- 
logians would fain capture him, and he laughs. The moralists 
would ensnare him, and he smiles. Society with one hand brings 
him provender, and with the other a halter, half-concealed, and 
he, because he is not without some sense of humour, sniffs and 
perhaps even snatches the specious bait; but, before the noose is 
over him, with quick limbs of Pegasus he breaks away, and exults 
in the fulness of his freedom and his joy. He is for no man to 
drive, for no woman to ride, though to her call he will always come, 
and she may say gentle words to him, if she will, and lay her fair 
cheek against his unyokeable neck. He has a foot in every camp, 
but a resting-place in none. His life is a perpetual transmigration 
of soul; and when he sees the shield of Patroclus hanging upon 
the wall, he remembers that he was at Troy. He saw Jove born, 
he saw Pan die, he was standing on the shore when Venus flowered 
naked out of the foam. He was with Mary at the foot of the 
Cross ; he beheld Stephen stoned; and among his most precious 
treasures is the box from which Magdalen lavished her repentant 
spikenard. He is too happy to be utterly sad, too sad to be en- 
tirely happy. He is all things to all men. Like space, he is 
inside all things, and outside them too. As Pascal said of infinity, 
his centre is everywhere, his circumference nowhere. Like the 
wind, he will strike you whatever note any crevice in your being 
craves for; but, like the wind, imprison him you cannot. He was 
not born for servitude, and he moves past creeds, systems, and 
criticisms of life, as a river rolls past hamlet and village, town and 
meadow, church and forest, solitude, uproar, and the slow feet of 
roaming lovers, singing to them all, taking from them all, but 
staying with none, and by none drained dry. For him the 
strongest fetters of logic are withes of the Philistines to break 
asunder, for there is nothing so illogical as the human heart. Is 
this your criticism of life? Then it shall be his. Is this yours ? 
It shall be his also. But they do not agree; nay, they contradict 
each other. Do they indeed? Well, he will harmonize them ; 
not by any other criticism of life, but by his ‘so potent art.’ He 
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has moments of divine intoxication, and then he sees all things 
double. When Edgar leads Gloucester to the edge of the supposed 
cliff at Dover, Gloucester kneels and exclaims— 
O you mighty gods! 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 

Shake patiently my great affliction off. 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 


My snuff and loathéd part of nature should 
Burn itself out. 


But when, by Edgar’s device, saved from self-destruction, he 
returns to his purpose with the observation— 

No farther, sir! a man may rot even here ; 
and Edgar responds— 


What! In ill thoughts again? Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all! Come on! 


what is Gloucester’s reply ? 
And that’s true too. 


Not merely that it is true, but that it is true likewise, the other 
exactly opposite truth remaining equally true. Criticism of life! 


I think of the words of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in a speech from 
which I hardly like to quote, save that it seems so ready to my 
hand and so apt to our purpose— 


Life’s a chameleon, 
Whose colour is fit argument for fools. 


“The poet, too, is a chameleon, and takes his hue from sur- 
rounding objects. To him everything is true that anybody believes. 
He is as chromatic as light ; and, like the rainbow, he has shades 
of colour the ordinary vision does not perceive. All the problems 
of life are present to him, and he consorts perpetually with the 
enigmas of the soul. But he solves them not; rather, he holds 
them in solution. He is an oracle, it is true, but he is profoundly 
Delphic ; and those who take his utterances for full and final 
guidance risk being wofully misled. From the sacred cave from 
which he speaks smoke also emerges in abundance; and if you 
question him too closely, there is a chance, if he does not respond 
with a divine smile, that he will answer you with demoniac 
thunder. He will be your friend, your consoler, even your en- 
lightener, if you will have it so, but never your lackey, your 
hireling, nor your ally.” 


I venture to recommend the editor of the Spectator to read and 
ponder this passage; and especially to stop and meditate—if he 
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can spare time for meditation—on the words, ‘ All the problems of 
life are present to the poet, and he consorts perpetually with the 
enigmas of the soul. But he solves them not; rather, he holds 
them in solution.” When the Spectator knows what that means, 
it will perhaps be more tolerant of poets who do not worship its 
gods, nor fall prostrate before its idols. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE BORDER BALLADS. 


To understand the Past is one of the most earnest desires of the 
present Age, which seems to seek compensation for its own some- 
what tame and unromantic features in historical familiarity with 
the savage impulses of more primitive times. Hence the pre- 
vailing and ever-increasing curiosity concerning literatures once 
deemed extinct or unimportant. The national poetry of every 
land must, perforce, be stamped with the impress of the people 
that has created it; and hence the revived interest in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The character and attri- 
butes of a race have never been more faithfully embodied, or 
more strikingly delineated, than in the annals of those moss- 
trooping heroes whose deeds of daring, and of “rank reiving 
and lifting,” have been thus handed down to us in verse which 
must possess an interest for all lovers of natural poetry, and 
which has an indescribable fascination for those who know and 
love the Borderland. 

It is to Sir Walter Scott that we chiefly owe the resuscitation of 
the Border minstrelsy. The spell of the magician passed over the 
whole of his native land, but it was perhaps wielded most power- 
fully, and it has certainly lingered most lovingly, in that district 
to which he was so proud of belonging. As he has himself told 
us, he reckoned among his happiest days those spent in long 
rambles into Liddesdale, visiting scenes celebrated in Border lore, 
deeming himself fortunate if he lighted on anyone who could recall 
a fragment of some old song, and gathering together with 
skilful hand the threads wherewith to weave the enchanting verse 
in which he has clothed and vivified the half-forgotten traditions 
of the past. That he was imposed upon in respect of some of 
the ballads, and that his judgment may have been at fault in 
regard to the antiquity of others, is possible, but critical discussion 
is beyond the scope of an article such as the present ; and reading 
them in conjunction with the graphic introduction and notes with 
which he has prefaced the Minstrelsy, it would be difficult to 
imagine amore vivid picture of “ that old, simple, violent world,” 
and of the men who lived in it. 
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The Borderers were a race entirely by themselves; as distinct 
from the Highlander on the one side, as from the genuine Low- 
lander on the other. A race of freebooters, almost of outlaws, 
despoiling their countrymen in the Lothians and Fife, as readily 
as their neighbours on the English marches, and, while displaying 
the most devoted loyalty towards their own chieftains, testifying 
but secant reverence for their kings—by whom, indeed, they were 
oceasionally expressly resigned to the retaliation of the English— 
they were a thorn in the side of Scotland and of England alike. 
But, notwithstanding these truculent and predatory characteristics, 
the Marchmen were, except in the case of deadly feud, neither cruel 
nor inhuman; and although catastrophes undoubtedly occurred 
sometimes, the raids were as a rule accomplished without bloodshed, 
while a certain degree of sympathy and even of friendly intercourse 
was habitually maintained between both sides of the Border. In 
short, though reckless and law-defying to the last degree, they were 
not destitute of many nobler qualities; and it could seldom be 
charged against them that they broke faith with either friend or foe 
who trusted them. So that, as men and times went, ‘‘ the lads of 
the snaffle, spur, and spear” may fairly claim to have been, in 
the words of a contemporary chronicler, ‘“ gude, honeste men, and 
true, savying a little shiftynge for theyr livyng,” who acted honour- 
ably according to their own code of morality, from which, it is 
needless to say, all trace of the Eighth Commandment was effec- 
tually erased. At the same time, however, it is to be observed—as 
Sir Walter, with grave humour, points out—that there was a great 
distinction taken in the Debateable Land between a ‘“‘ freebooter ” 
and a “thief.” For, every man’s possessions being constantly at 
the mercy of his neighbour, an answer in kind appeared a fair 
reprisal ; and as the Warden himself, failing redress for depreda- 
tions, was entitled to retaliate on the English by means of a 
Warden-raid, a certain air of legality was imparted to these 
otherwise informal proceedings, so that they did undoubtedly 
assume a different aspect on the Border to that which they wore 
elsewhere ; although, unfortunately, the inland counties had great 
difficulty in appreciating the distinction. The Borderers re- 
mained Roman Catholic later than the rest of Scotland, but 
religion does not seem to have entered greatly into their life. 
“They come to church,” says Fuller, ‘“‘as seldom as the 29th 
of February comes into the kalendar;” and “save to patter an 
Ave Mary when I ride on a border foray,” would probably have 
embodied the devotional exercises of most of the moss-troopers. 
If, however, their observance of religion was open to doubt, their 
superstitious faith was unquestionable; for, besides an orthodox 
belief in spells, magic, witches, and ghosts, it embraced also fairies, 
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brownies, bogles, and kelpies; and remnants of this creed have 
held their ground here later, probably, than in any other part of 
the south of Scotland. 

The love of poetry, as is observable among all restless and 
war-like races, was very strongly developed in the Borderers; their 
life of adventure, the incidents of which supplied endless themes 
for inspiration, creating an atmosphere peculiarly favourable to 
its existence, while the Scottish dialect was at the same time 
eminently adapted to rhyming, and to that special form of verse 
most congenial to the taste of the people. As is well known, 
however, few of the ancient ballads exist at all, and those which 
have been preserved can hardly have descended to us in their 
original form, since they were handed down from generation to 
generation by word of mouth only, so that it is impossible that 
they should have survived altogether unchanged ; while even those 
of a later period, published as they were in the garlands and chap- 
books of the day, have usually perished. 

The most striking feature in the Border ballads appears to be 
that they are so peculiarly instinct with the individuality of the 
people that inspired them. Bold and vigorous as the deeds they 
record, though softened now and again by a line of pathetic beauty, 
or by a touch of quaint humour, they breathe the very spirit of 
wild and daring enterprise that characterized the lives which 
they reflect; the terse, simple language in which they are told, 
harmonizing so favourably with the nature of the incidents 
portrayed, and bringing the scene before the reader with a mar- 
vellous charm and reality; while the note of the trumpet and the 
clash of steel ring out unmistakably, loud and clear, through them 
all. It is noticeable that, in the older songs, the scenery of the 
country is rarely more than indicated, and is never described. 
The reason obviously is, that having their origin in the district to 
which they relate, and among those to whom its features were 
necessarily familiar, anything beyond a mere mention of the locali- 
ties would have been superfluous. But the descriptions of nature, 
brief though they may be, are invariably most graphic and pic- 
turesque, and are often very beautifully rendered. The mariner’s 
warning of the storm, in Sir Patrick Spens, is a fine example of 
this : 


I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And, if we gang to sea, Master, 

I fear we ‘ll come to harm. 


“The bard,” says Coleridge, “be sure, was weatherwise who 
framed the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.” And, reading 
on, one can almost feel the “lift” growing dark, and the “ faem ” 
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dashing in one’s face, while the tale is told of that “ deadly ” storm 
which wrecks the “‘ gude”’ ship, and drowns “ the best sailor that 
ever sailed the sea.” 

Most beautiful, perhaps, of all the old historical songs is T’he 


Battle of Otterbourne, of which Sir Walter gives the Scottish 
version : 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride, 

Into England to drive a prey. 


But, like Sir Patrick Spens, it is too well known for quotation. 

Among the numerous Border-raid ballads it is somewhat per- 
plexing to make a choice; but no sketch of the moss-trooping 
tales would be complete without some mention of Johnnie Arm- 
strong of Gilnockie, one of the most striking figures in the 
annals of the Marches. He appears to have been a brother of the 
Laird of Mangertoun, Chief of the Armstrongs, a powerful and 
lawless clan, who occupied a large district of country in the De- 
bateable Land and in Liddesdale. Johnnie Armstrong “ reived” 
and flourished during the early part of the sixteenth century ; and 
that he did the first with success seems certain, since he is said 
to have spread the terror of his name as far as Newcastle on the 
English side, while in Scotland his neighbours, for many miles 
round, found it advisable to pay him black-mail as a guarantee 
for his forbearance. The turbulent condition of the Borders deter- 
mined James V., about 1529, to undertake an expedition for the 
purpose of reducing the Marchmen to order; and, under guise of 
a hunting expedition, he assembled an army, and having taken 
the preliminary precaution of imprisoning several of the principal 
Border chieftains, and of executing Cockburn of Henderland, and 
Scott of Tushielaw, called ‘‘ the King of the Border,” he marched 
through Ettrick forest and Ewesdale at the head of 10,000 men. 
The ballad represents the King as inviting Armstrong to meet 
him : 

The King he wrytes a luving letter, 
With his ain hand sae tenderly, 


And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrang, 
To cum and speik with him speedily. 


The Elliots and Armstrangs did convene; 
They were a gallant companie— 

“ We'll ride and meit our lawful King, 
And bring him safe to Gilnockie.” 


* * * * 


They ran their horse on the Langholm howm, 
And brak their spears wi’ mickle main ; 
The ladies lukit frae their loft-windows— 
God bring our men weel hame agen!” 
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But, however the meeting may have been brought about, it is 
certain that Armstrong was so ill-advised as to present himself 
before the King at the head of a following of thirty-six horse most 
gallantly equipped and arrayed. , 

When Johnie cam before the King, 
Wi’ a’ his men sae brave to see, 
The King he movit his bonnet to him; 
He ween’d he was a king as weel as he. 
“May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 
Grace for my loyal men and me? 
For my name it is Johnie Armstrang, 
And a subject of yours, my liege,” said he 


“ Away, away, thou traitor strang! 
Out o’ my sight soon mayst thou be! 
I grantit never a traitor’s life, 
And now I’ll not begin wi’ thee.” 

In the hope of saving his life, he then makes offer of various 
kinds of service to the King, but is always met with the same stern 
reply, and the ballad ends with a touching protest against the scant 
mercy shown him. 


*“ To seik het water beneath cauld ice, 
Surely it is a greit folie— 

I have asked grace at a graceless face, 
But there is nane for my men and me. 


But had I kenn’d ere I cam fra hame, 
How thou unkind wadst been to me! 
I wad have keepit the Border side, 
In spite of all thy force and thee.” 

Johnnie Armstrong and his “ gallant companie” met their 
doom at Carlenrigg, and the tradition in the country is that the 
trees on which they were hanged withered away in manifest token 
of the injustice of their sentence. One only of the band is said to 
have escaped, who broke through the King’s Guard and bore the 
fatal tidings to Gilnockie. 

Perhaps, however, the most typical of all the Border-raid ballads 
is Kinmont Willie. 

O have ye na heard o’ the fause Salkelde ? 

O have ye na heard o’ the keen Lord Scroope? 
How they hae ta’en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Haribee to hang him up? 

Its hero, also an Armstrong, was a descendant of the celebrated 
Johnnie, and that he was no unworthy representative of his 
redoubted ancestor is evident from the fact that on the occasion of 
a serious dispute between James VI. and the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, that monarch reduced his contumacious subjects to obe- 
dience by means of “ane grate rumour and word among the 
tounes-men that the Kinge’s M. would send in Will Kinmonde, the 
common thiefe, and so many southlande men as would spulyie the 
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town of Edinburgh.” And that their apprehensions were well 
grounded is apparent, since, some ten years previously, Stirling 
had been ransacked by the Borderers, notably by a party of 
the Armstrongs under Kinmont Willie, who had then asserted 
his predatory instincts by “lifting,” not only the horses and 
cattle, but also the iron gratings from the windows. The incident 
which the ballad commemorates took place towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; Lord Scrope being Warden of the West Marches 
in England, while the Lord of Buccleuch had charge of Liddesdale 

s “‘keeper of the Scottish side.” A day of truce had been agreed 
upon, as was frequently the custom, for the purpose of settling 
arrears of justice, when all persons attending were held safe from 
molestation “from the tyme of meeting of the wardens or their 
deputies, till the nixt day at the sun rysing;” an infraction of 
the peace being punishable by death. On the occasion in ques- 
tion the wardens were represented by their deputies; Salkelde 
acting for Lord Scrope, and Scott, of Hanynge, for the Lord of 
Buccleuch. Kinmont Willie had accompanied Scott to the meet- 
ing, which had passed off quietly, as was usually the case, and 
was riding homewards by the side of the Liddel, when, at a spot 
where it forms the boundary between the two countries, some of 
the followers of Salkelde, who was pursuing his way on the English 
side, perceiving that Armstrong had only three or four men with 
him, ‘brake a chase of more than 200 men out of the English 
-trayne,” pursued and took him prisoner, and handed him over to 
their leader ; who, considering, probably, that in the case of so 
redoubted a freebooter the end justified the in, carried him off 
to Carlisle Castle. 

They band his legs beneath the steed, 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 


They guarded him fivesome on each side, 
And they brought him ower the Liddel-rack. 


They led him through the Liddel-rack, 
And also through the Carlisle sands ; 
They brought him to Carlisle Castell, 
To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 


“ My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will dare this deed avow ? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ? ” 


“ Now haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver ! 
There ’s never a Scot shall set thee free ; 
Before ye cross my castle gaie, 
I trow ye shall take farewell o’ me.” 
«Fear na ye that, my lord,” quo’ Willie; 
« By the faith o’ my body, Lord Scroope,” he said, 
“T never yet lodged in a hostelrie, 
But I paid my lawing before I ga’ed.” 
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Now word is gane to the bauld keeper, 
In Branksome Ha’, where that he lay ; 

That Lord Scroope has ta’en the Kinmont Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day. 


He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 
He garr’d the red wine spring on hie— 

“ Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 
“But avenged of Lord Scroope I'll be! 


O is my basnet a widow’s curch ? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree ? 
Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand, 

That an English lord should lightly me! 


And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide ? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch, 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side ? 


Buccleuch at once demanded the release of the prisoner, which 
Lord Scrope declined to grant, referring the question to Elizabeth 
and the Council of England. The affair had now assumed great 
importance, the King himself making remonstrances, first through 
Bowes, the English Ambassador, and finally to Elizabeth herself ; 
but all was unavailing, and Buccleuch accordingly resolved to take 
matters into his own hand. 

He has call’d him forty Marchmen bauld, 
Were kinsmen of the bauld Buccleuch, 


With spur on heel and splent on spauld, 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 


Here the ballad probably assumes some poetical colouring. It 
represents the party as divided into bands of ten: the first dis- 
guised as hunters, the second as “‘ Warden’s men arrayed for 
fight,” the third “like a mason gang that carried the ladders lang 
and hie,” while the last come “ five and five” like ‘‘ broken” (out- 
lawed) men. As they reach the English side of the Debateable 
Land they meet with Salkelde, who questions each party as they 
pass him concerning their errand, receiving from each appropriate 
though evasive rejoinders, until the last ten, composed of the 
“broken”? men, come up, led by Dickie of Dryhope, who, being 
apparently a man of few words, and having no suitable answer 
ready, has recourse to a simple though practical reply :-— 


The nevir a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust the lance thro’ his fause bodie. 


But there is no historical ground for supposing that Salkelde or 
anyone else lost his life on this occasion. 


Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross’d : 
The water was great and meikle of spait, 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 
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And when we reach’d the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind was rising loud and hie; i 

And there the Laird garr’d leave our steeds, 
For fear that they should stamp and nie. 


And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind began full loud to blaw ; 

But ’twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 
When we came beneath the castle wa’. 


We crept on knees, and held our breath, 

Till we placed the ladders against the wa’ ; 
And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 

To mount the first before us a’. 


He has ta’en the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead— 

‘“ Had there not been peace between our lands, 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed!” 


‘Now sound out trumpets!” quo’ Buecleuch}; 
‘Let ’s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie !” 
Then loud the warden’s trumpet blew, 
O wha dare meddle wi? me? 


They then force their way into the castle, and to the inner 
prison where their comrade lies. 

And when we came to the lower prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie— 

*O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, ' 
Upon the morn that thou’s to die?” 

“OI sleep saft, and I wake aft; 
It’s lang since sleeping was fley’d frae me! 

Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that speir for me.” 

Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdale— 


and thus mounted, and in his irons, he is borne down the ladder 


and carried off in safety ; a force which proposed to intercept them 


deeming it more prudent “‘ not to adventure upon so doubtfull ane 
event.” 


We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 

And a thousand men on horse and foot, 
Cam wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along. 


Buccleuch has turn’d to Eden Water, 

Even where it flow’d frae bank to brim, 
And he has plunged in wi’ a’ his band, 

And safely swam them through the stream. 


He turn’d him on the other side, 
And at Lord Seroope his glove flung he— 
“Tf ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me!” 
All sore astonish’d stood Lord Seroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane; 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes 
When through the water they are gane, 
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“ He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 


But this was by no means the end of the business. Elizabeth, 
when the news reached her, “stormed not a little,” the English 
Council took the matter up, there were further remonstrances on 
both sides, and the English ambassador was instructed to repre- 
sent that the peace of the two countries would be endangered unless 
Buccleuch were sent to England. At length a commission was 
appointed to consider the affair, and sat at Berwick, but, before it 
met, Buccleuch had offended Elizabeth still more seriously by 
catching and hanging thirty-six of the Tynedale men, in revenge for 
a successful raid they had made into Liddesdale. The Queen was 
now “ storming” furiously, and feeling had grown very strong on 
the English border. The commission decided that the delinquents 
on both sides were to be given up; and finally, to meet the wishes 
of the King, Buccleuch consented to surrender himself to England, 
where he remained for four months. The tradition in the family, 
as Sir Walter relates it, is, that while there Buccleuch was pre- 
sented to Elizabeth, who, referring to the affair of Carlisle Castle, 
asked him how he dared to undertake an enterprise so desperate 
and presumptuous? ‘‘ What is there,” answered Buccleuch, “ that 
a man dares not do?” Upon which the Queen observed, ‘‘ With 
ten thousand such men our brother of Scotland might shake the 
firmest throne in Europe.” The rescue of Kinmont Willie was one 
of the last of the Border raids. James VI., having ascended the 
English throne, took stringent measures for establishing security 
on the Marches, and, finding that various proclamations forbidding 
the use of horses and arms were futile, a system of extirpation was 
resorted to. Buccleuch collected the most formidable of the moss- 
troopers under his banner, from whom he organized a force which 
took service in Holland ; numbers were executed without trial, or, 
as the saying was, “‘ with Jeddart justice,” i.c. trial after execu- 
tion, and, on the English border, the clan of Graham was trans- 
ported to Ireland, and forbidden to return under pain of death. 

The romantic ballads, gathered as they are from all parts of 
Scotland, are more varied and better known, but less strikingly 
characteristic than those belonging more exclusively to the Border. 
The Douglas Tragedy, Helen of Kirkconnell, The Cruel Sister, with 
its refrain of “‘ Binnorie,” and others, must be familiar, by name 
at least, to many. 


It is unfortunately impossible to quote fully from several of the 


' earlier romances, and this is more particularly to be regretted in 


The Lass of Lochroyan, and Clerk Saunders and May Margaret, in 
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other respects two of the most beautiful and touching of all; the 
last especially containing passages of the most weird and exquisite 
pathos. The hapless lover has been slain by the lady’s brother, 
but, the night after his burial, his “ wraith” stands at her window 
‘an hour before the day.” 


“ Are ye sleeping Margaret ?” he says, 
“ Or are ye waking presentlie ? 

Give me my faith and troth again, 

I wot, true love, I gied to thee.” 


And he implores her to hasten and grant his request, so as to let 
him “ fare him on his way.” 


“O cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 
I wot the wild fowl are boding day ; 
The psalms of heaven will soon be sung, 
And I, ere now, will be miss’d away.” 


Then she has ta’en a crystal wand, 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it him out at the shot-window, 
Wi’ mony a sad sigh and heavy groan. 

“TI thank ye, Marg’ret ; I thank ye Marg’ret ; 
And aye I thank ye heartilie ; 

Gin ever the dead come for the quick, 

Be sure, Marg’ret, I’ll come for thee.” 


But she rises and follows him to ‘‘ the green forest.” 


“Ts there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 
Is there ony room at your feet ? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ?” 

* * * * * 

“ Cauld mould is my covering now, 

But and my winding-sheet ; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down, 

Than my resting-place is weet. 


“ But plait a wand o’ bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast ; 

And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my saul gude rest. 


And fair Marg’ret, and rare Marg’ret, 
And Marg’ret 0’ veritie, 

Gin e’er ye love another man, 

Ne’er love him as ye did me.” 


Seldom has anything been written more touchingly pathetic than 
these last lines. 

The latter part of the Minstrelsy is devoted to imitations of 
ancient ballads, of which Sir Walter’s are by far the most impor- 
tant, his charming version of Thomas the Rhymer, Glenfinlas, The 
Eve of St. John, and Cadyow Castle, being among them. Of these, 
the last—the story of the assassination of the Regent Murray— 
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appears to us the most powerful; and, as has been well observed, 
it affords the strongest presage of the genius which soon afterwards 
produced Marmion. 

One of the most striking of those contributed by other writers is 
the weird story of Lord Soulis, the wizard of Hermitage, as told 
by Leyden, that eccentric genius who was one of Scott’s most 
ardent coadjutors in the collection of the Minstrelsy. Lord Soulis 
appears to have been one of the most powerful of the Border 
Barons in the fourteenth century, but, having engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the Crown, he was sentenced to forfeit his vast 
estates, which, besides lands in various other counties, included 
the whole district of Liddesdale. Cruel, treacherous, and ava- 
ricious, he was held in terror and detestation by the people around, 
who, in accordance with the spirit of the age, concluded that he 
accomplished his wicked deeds by the aid of sorcery, holding con- 
ferences with evil spirits in a chamber at Hermitage, which, once 
in seven years, is still opened by the demon to whom, on his 
forfeiture, he confided the key of the castle. 

The legend of his death is that, irritated by the repeated 
complaints against his tyranny and cruelty, the King, in a 
moment of angry haste, told his petitioners to “boil him, if they 
pleased, but to let him hear no more of him”; and that they 
availed themselves so promptly of the permission given them, 
that a messenger who was hurriedly despatched to prevent the 
possibility of the catastrophe, arrived only in time to witness 
its consummation. This tale is still preserved most circum- 
stantially in the district. And, indeed, it is not wonderful that 
tradition and legend should survive in a locality fraught with 
associations so favourable to both as Hermitage Castle. Standing 
at the entrance of one of the wildest passes in Liddesdale, and 
surrounded on all sides by an apparently boundless range of 
lonely grey hills, it would be difficult to find a situation more in 
harmony with a belief in the dark deeds and superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. One of the most important strongholds in the 
Marches, and, as one of three border castles garrisoned by 
the Crown, ranking as a royal fortress, it was long an appanage 
of the Douglases. It was, therefore, intimately connected with 
the fortunes of that race which exercised so potent a sway over 
the destinies of Scotland, and it was here that the Knight of 
Liddesdale, forgetful of the claims of old comradeship in arms, 
treacherously carried off Sir Alexander Ramsey, throwing him 
into the dungeon to perish of starvation. Its most interesting 
association, however, will always be with Mary Queen of Scots, on 
that memorable occasion when, after holding the Court of Justice at 
Jedburgh, she rode out, accompanied by Murray, to visit Bothwell, 
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who was lying there wounded, from an encounter in a recent 
border fray. 

The ballad of Lord Soulis opens with a conversation with the 
spirit of the castle. 


Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Castle, 
And beside him old Redcap sly ; 
“Now tell me, thou sprite, who art mickle of might, 
The death that I must die?” 


“While thou shalt bear a charmed life, 
And hold that life of me, 

*Gainst lance and arrow, sword and knife, 
I shall thy warrant be. 


“Nor forged steel, nor hempen band, 
Shall e’er thy limbs confine ; 
Till threefold ropes of sifted sand 
Around thy body twine. 


“‘Tf danger press fast, knock thrice on the chest, 
With rusty padlocks bound ; 
Turn away your eyes, when the lid shall rise, 
And listen to the sound.” 


A royal messenger then arrives, the bearer of an unwelcome 
mandate from the King, and, by Lord Soulis’ orders, both horse 
and man are plunged forthwith into the dungeon. He next pro- 
ceeds to carry off the affianced bride of his neighbour, the heir of 
Branxholm ; and, by way of filling the measure of his iniquities, 
he also seizes that chieftain himself, and has him brought prisoner 
to Hermitage. Upon this, Branxholm’s ‘‘ ae” brother, determined 
to rescue him, ‘“‘raises the Teviot high and low.” Soulis, as 
enjoined in case of peril, consults the magic chest, but, omitting to 
observe the injunctions prescribed while doing so, the charm is 
broken. He consoles himself, however, for this calamity, by the 
resolve that it shall not prevent him from accomplishing the death 
of Branxholm, to whom he considerately grants the privilege of 
choosing the tree on which he is to be hanged. In pursuance 
of this object they repair to the greenwood; but Branxholm is 
difficult to please, and rejects one tree after another, until, wearing 
in their steel caps a branch of witches-hazel as a charm against 
sorcery, he perceives his brother’s men approaching. Lord Soulis 
is duly captured, but the difficulty now arises how he is to be 
disposed of, his charmed life rendering him invulnerable to any 
ordinary method of extinction. At this crisis, Thomas the Rhymer 
opportunely appears on the scene, bearing with him “‘ the wondrous 
book” of Michael Scott. 


The black spae-book from his breast he took, 
Impress’d with many a warlock spell; 

And the book it was wrote by Michael Scott, 
Who held in awe the fiends of hell, 
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They buried it deep, where his bones they sleep, 
That mortal man might never it see ; 

But Thomas did save it from the grave, 
When he return’d from Faérie. 

The black spae-book from his breast he took, 
And turn’d the leaves with curious hand: 

No ropes did he find, the wizard could bind, 
But threefold ropes of sifted sand. 


They sifted the sand from the nine-stane burn, 
And shaped the ropes sae curiouslie ; 

But the ropes would neither twist nor twine, 
For Thomas true and his gramarye. 

They then try adding chaff to the sand, but all is rendered 
useless by Redcap, who is present unseen, and who frustrates all 
their endeavours. 

And still beside the nine-stane burn, 
Ribb’d like the sand at mark of sea; 


The ropes that would not twist nor turn, 
Shaped of the sifted sand you see. 


Finally, however, a solution is found. 


The black spae-book true Thomas he took, 
Again its magic leaves he spread ; 

And he found that to quell the powerful spell, 
The wizard must be boil’d in lead. 


On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones, but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 
Till the burnish’d brass did glimmer and shine. 


They roll’d him up in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall : 

They plunged him in the cauldron red, 
And melted him, lead, and bones, and all. 


At the Skelf-hill the cauldron still, 
The men of Liddesdale can show ; 
And on the spot where they boil’d the pot, 
The spreat and the deer-hair ne’er shall grow. 
A fact which, even to the present day, is stoutly maintained by 
the inhabitants of the district. 

It would be impossible to conclude this imperfect sketch of the 
Border Ballads more appropriately than in the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney in writing of Chevy Chase: “I never heard,” he says, 
“the old song of Percie and of Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with the sound of a trumpet; and yet it 
is sung but by some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than 
rude style.” 


Mary A. Bamurm Hamirton. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Non-Party LecturE DELIVERED BEFORE THE MANcHESTER ATHENEUM. 


PotiticaL economy is somewhat at a discount. Those who preach 
its doctrines scarcely speak with their old assurance, neither do 
they who listen, listen with the old respect. Ancient heresies, long 
thought to have been dead and buried, are beginning to revive. 
New heresies are daily springing into life. Every sign seems to 
portend that at a time when, of all others, problems are pressing 
for solution, in dealing with which we must be largely guided by 
economic science, the guide itself is in public estimation becoming 
seriously discredited. Some of you may have read the not very 
agreeable memoirs which that not very agreeable woman, Miss 
Martineau, has left of herself. If so, you will probably recollect 
the fame and profit which her series of political economy tales 
brought her some fifty years ago. You will recollect how she 
became a literary lion of the first magnitude, how edition after 
edition of the tales were sold off, how high officials furnished her | 
with information and Cabinet Ministers besought her aid. Great 
is the difference between 1885 and 1833. Let no aspirant for such 
noisy honours seek them any more by this road. Much work may, 
indeed, be done in the field of political economy; work in the 
accumulation of facts; work in their reduction to law; work in 
popularizing the results attained. But the most successful 
labourers in these departments need no longer expect to dictate 
terms to their publishers or be asked to dine by the President of 
the Board of Trade. He may consider himself fortunate if the 
world will consent to accept the results of his labour for nothing, 
and if he does not hear his science relegated to Saturn by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. 

What are the causes which have produced this change in the 
public mind, how far is it justified, and what attitude ought we 
ourselves to take up towards it? Such is the problem which I 
should wish to consider with you to-day, and no more important 
problem, believe me, confronts the statesman who desires to face 
the larger issues of contemporary politics. 

I pass lightly over the superficial causes which have aided in 
producing this economic eclipse. Such, for example, is the unpopu- 
larity which in society the third-rate exponent of economic 
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orthodoxy has always aroused, and which you may see exemplified 
in more than one character in the fiction which was contemporary 
with the most flourishing days of that science. The professed 
political economist, who had a cut-and-dried formula for every 
occasion, who solved all social questions by a frigid calculation, 
who habitually talked as if everything good in the world was pro- 
duced by the accumulation of wealth and everything bad by the 
multiplication of children, appeared to our fathers, as, did he still 
flourish with all his pristine vigour, he would doubtless appear to. 
us, to be something of a prig and a great deal of a bore. No 
dexterity of treatment, no literary skill, will make political economy 
amusing; nor will the average of mankind ever take delight in 
studies which require abstract thought or concentrated attention. 
When, therefore, a set of persons appeared, neither very original 
nor very learned, who would not permit a new tax or an amend- 
ment of the poor laws to be discussed in the lobby of the House of 
Commons or round a dinner-table without reproducing, with all 
the arrogance of conscious orthodoxy, some abstract train of 
reasoning borrowed from greater men than themselves, they and 
their science were naturally looked upon as socially intolerable. 
This by itself was a comparatively small misfortune. A far 
greater one, one of which we have not yet felt the full effects, is 
the hostility which the claims of political economy have aroused in 


the breasts of the working-classes on the Continent. To many of 


them it appears, not as a political science, but as a political 
device ; not as a reasoned body of truth, but as a plausible tissue 
of sophistries, invented in the interests of capital to justify the 
robbery of labour. It is true that no such prejudice, though it 
exists sporadically, is prevalent in this island; but we may, I 
think, detect a faint echo of it in the suspicion with which it is. 
regarded by some, and the indifference with which it is regarded 
by others among those who profess more especially to be the guar- 
dians of the interests of the working classes. And it is this 
suspicion and indifference, too largely shared by leading politicians 
on both sides, of which I desire to investigate the causes. 

Of course, it may be maintained that the principal and all-suffi- 
cient cause of which we are in search is to be found in the short- 
comings of political economy itself. It may be alleged that its 
premises are arbitrary, its conclusions unproved, its teachings of too. 
remote and abstract a character to be any sufficient guide in the 
conduct of public affairs. This contention I do not mean here to 
dispute. To dispute it effectively would require a survey of the 
whole field of political economy—a restatement and justification of 
all its principal doctrines. Such a task I need not say that I have 
no intention of undertaking. I shall here assume, for the sake of 
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argument, that political economy is to be accepted as true in the 
same sense that other sciences are accepted as true—that is, not 
blindly and irrevocably, but subject to revision and development ; 
and that it is to be regarded as a guide in the same way that other 
sciences are regarded as guides, that is, with a due recognition of 
the fact that the complexity of nature never quite corresponds with 
the artificial simplicity of our premises, and that in proportion as 
the correspondence is imperfect, the result of our reasoning must in 
practice be applied with caution. The first cause, then, which I 
take note of, for the undue depreciation under which political 
economy is at this moment suffering, is the undue appreciation in 
which it was held in the last generation. That generation—the 
one preceding 1860—was emphatically the generation of economic 
reform. It saw the new Poor Law established, the whole system 
of national taxation remodelled, and the Corn Laws abolished. 
Coincidently with this it saw an immense increase in the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, partly due to these changes, still 
more due to the development of railways and the opening up of 
new countries rich in agricultural and mineral resources. What 
wonder that the science, under whose auspices so much of this 
had been done, was estimated at its full, nay, at more than its full 
value ; that the habitual distrust of theory was for a moment 
lulled to rest in the Anglo-Saxon mind, and that others besides 
Mr. Cobden prophesied the rapid and triumphant spread of Free 
Trade doctrines throughout the civilized world. The most stolidly 
practical were reconciled to abstract principles which, as they 
supposed, gave them an elastic revenue and an unshackled trade: 
the least educated could understand the meaning and merits of 
cheap bread. 

But no science can become popular with impunity. The mere 
fact that it is quoted on hustings, that its doctrines, more or less 
misunderstood, are used as political weapons; and that its con- 
clusions, more or less garbled, are valued not so much because 
they are true as because they suit the momentary necessities of 
party warfare, refracts in countless ways the dry light in which it 
should be viewed. The side against whom it makes will decry it ; 
their opponents will laud it to the skies; and the praise which is 
shouted from one set of platforms will probably be not less un- 
intelligent than the blame shouted back from another. 

Not less unintelligent, and even more injurious to the cause of 
truth, for as soon as any body of doctrine becomes the watchword 
of a party or a sect, it is certain to be used with the most confident 
assurance by multitudes who have the most imperfect apprehension 
of the true grounds of the opinions they are expressing. In 
default of reasons they quote authorities. A dictum of Smith, 
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Ricardo, or Mill is supposed to supply a rule of faith against 
which there is no appeal. A standard of orthodoxy is set up, to 
deviate from which is heresy, and political economy ceases to be a 
living science, and petrifies into an unchanging creed. From these 
causes has proceeded the reaction against economic teaching, which 
has been slowly gaining ground since 1860. Some have been 
repelled by the ignorant dogmatism and the narrow formalism 
which so often usurped the name of science. Others have been 
shaken in their faith by the rejection both of the theory and the 
practice of Free Trade by foreign countries ; a still larger number 
have felt themselves injured by the operation of Free Trade in our 
own. While its friends have thus been cooled in their allegiance, 
its enemies have multiplied’in number and increased in courage ; 
and all those who saw in the accepted truths of political economy 
an obstacle to some project of their own, have been encouraged to 
attack it openly or by implication. 

It is the first of these evils which it most behoves those of us 
who hold that the study of economic facts is a necessary preliminary 
to any judicious treatment of some of the most important problems 
of the day to remedy as far as in us lies. The true, if obvious, 
antidote to the disgust excited by the extravagant claims put 
forward on behalf of political economy, is to reduce those claims 
within strictly reasonable limits. Now what are those limits? 
Two there are, constantly violated, and sometimes by the greatest 
economic authorities, to which I would specially draw your atten- 
tion. The first depends on the fact that political economy is a 
science, and as such deals in strictness only with laws of nature, 
and not with the rules of conduct or policy which may be founded 
on those laws. The second depends on a fact (too often forgotten) 
that the science of political economy, dealing as it does with only 
a few of the complex facts of life, cannot on most questions supply 
the politician with adequate grounds for framing his policy. Take 
an example. We constantly hear it said that the doctrine of 
laissez-faire—the doctrine which forbids State interference, and 
which asserts that all social questions should be solved by the un- 
restricted play of free competition, is a truth of political economy. 
Now I hold, first, that this is not a truth of political economy ; 
and, secondly, that political economy by itself cannot furnish 
grounds for deciding whether it is a truth at all. It is not a 
truth of political economy, for it is not a scientific truth, but 
@ maxim, sound or unsound, belonging to the art of polities. No 
doubt the grounds for accepting or rejecting it must be, and are, 
largely drawn from a consideration of economic laws, but in itself 
it is not an economic law, but a practical precept. It has no more 
claim to be regarded as a part of political economy than the 
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recommendation not to throw yourself out of a second-floor 
window is a part of the science of mutually gravitating bodies. 
Do not think that the distinction here drawn is a mere subtlety. 
I am convinced that the neglect of it by many of the masters of 
the science, and by almost all their disciples, has done much to 
prejudice men’s minds against economic reasoning. A political 
economist, as such, has no business to be a politician. However 
strong his convictions may be, however much his own inclinations 
may tempt him to the advocacy of any particular mode of social 
organization, he should rigidly abstain, in his investigation of the 
laws of wealth, from loading his pages with any practical propa- 
ganda. Science is of no party. It seeks no object, selfish or un- 
selfish, good or bad. It is unmoved by any emotion: it feels no 
pity, nor is it stirred by any wrong. Its sole aim is the investi- 
gation of truth and the discovery of law, wholly indifferent to the 
use to which those investigations and those discoveries may 
afterwards be put. 

But this is not the only reason, nor even the chief reason, why 
I object to the fusion, or rather the confusion, of the art of politics 
with the science of political economy. Another and a more cogent 
one is to be found in the fact that, as I have said, many of the 
most important considerations which should determine a political 
decision lie altogether outside the field with which an economist is 
at liberty to deal. The economist investigates only the laws 
regulating the production, exchange, and distribution of wealth ; 
and in order to get this problem within a manageable compass, in 
order to avoid being confronted with calculations of hopeless com- 
plexity, he usually assumes that the human beings who produce, 
exchange, and consume, are actuated by no other motive than that 
of securing, under a régime of free competition, as large a share as 
possible of this wealth for themselves. The politician, on the other 
hand, who has to decide what course should be pursued, not in the 
abstract world of science but in the concrete world of fact, cannot 
so limit his views. He has to provide, in so far as in him lies, for 
the spiritual and material well-being of the real human being, not 
of the imaginary wealth producer and wealth consumer which 
science is obliged to assume; and knowing this, knowing that man 
does not live by bread alone, but is a creature of infinite variety 
living in a most complicated world, he can seldom decide any 
practical problem on purely economic grounds. 

So far I have been occupied in conveying a not unneeded 
warning to those who, like myself, accept (speaking generally) the 
teaching of political economy: let me, in conclusion, make an even 
more earnest appeal to those who repudiate its lessons. They are 
to be found, not merely among those who are repelled by the diffi- 
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culties and technicalities of the study; not merely among those 
who—confident in what they call their practical knowledge—that 
is, their knowledge of the details necessary for the conduct of their 
own particular business—are contemptuous of all speculation; not 
merely among those who dislike the theory because, on purely 
selfish grounds, they first dislike the conclusions which rightly or 
wrongly are based upon it ; but among those who are most zealous 
and most disinterested in their efforts for the general welfare. 
Burning with a desire to remedy the ills they see on every side, 
these philanthropists are impatient of a science which is apt to 
beget a wise if chilling scepticism as to the efficacy of short cuts to 
universal happiness. Eager to employ in the redress of wrongs 
the most powerful machinery at their disposal, viz. that of State 
interference, they resent the criticism to which political economy 
has subjected the grounds on which plan after plan of State 
interference has been recommended to the public. Glowing them- 
selves with a generous enthusiasm, they are repelled, partly by the 
hypothesis of universal selfishness on which political economy for 
reasons to which I have already adverted appears to proceed, 
partly by the cold and unfeeling manner in which science dissects 
and analyses facts, warm and palpitating with the hopes, fears, 
and sufferings of a whole civilization. That these prejudices, 
though partly justified by errors of treatment on the part of 
political economists, rest in the main upon a mere confusion of 
thought whose nature I have already indicated, I need not stop to 
prove. It is only necessary to say a word on the evils they are 
likely to produce. I am not here to advocate any particular 
system of economic doctrine. There is no question concerning 
either the method or the results of political economy which I for 
one am not prepared to consider open, provided the critic can show 
that he really understands the doctrine he is attacking, and is not, 
as commonly happens, merely laying hold of some incautious 
expression of Ricardo, or Mill, or whoever it may be, and 
laboriously refuting what never was, or has long ceased to be, a 
received opinion. I plead not for any special scientific doctrine, but 
for the application to social phenomena of scientific methods. Nor 
has there ever been a time when, in my judgment, this was more 
required than it is now. Society is becoming more and more 
sensitive to the evils which exist in its midst; more and more 
impatient of their continued existence. In itself this is wholly 
good ; but, in order that good may come of it, it behoves us to 
walk warily. It is, no doubt, better for us to apply appropriate 
remedies to our diseases than to put our whole trust in the healing 
powers of nature. But it is better to put our trust in the healing 
powers of nature than to poison ourselves straight off by swallow- 
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ing the contents of the first phial presented to us by any self- 
constituted physician. And such self-constituted physicians are 
about and in large numbers—gentlemen who think that they 
pay Providence a compliment by assuming that for every social ill 
there is a speedy and effectual specific lying to hand ; who regard 
it as impious to believe that there may be chronic diseases of the 
body politic as well as of any other body, or that Heaven will not 
hasten to bless the first heroic remedy which it pleases them in 
their ignorance to apply. It is true that without enthusiasm 
nothing will be done. But it is also true that without knowledge 
nothing will be done well. Philanthropic zeal supplies admirable 
motive power, but makes a very indifferent compass; and of two 
evils it is better, perhaps, that our ship shall go nowhere than 
that it shall go wrong, that it should stand still than that it should 
run upon the rocks. As, therefore, nature knows nothing of good 
intentions, rewarding and punishing not motives but actions; as 
things are what they are, describe them as we may, and their 
consequences will be what they will be, prophesy of them as we 
choose ; it behoves us at this time of all others to approach the 
consideration of impending social questions in the spirit of scien- 
tific inquiry, and to be impartial investigators of social facts 
before we become zealous reformers of social wrongs. 


A. J. Baurour. 


THE BELLS OF CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


Tue late Archbishop of Canterbury, when Dean of Carlisle, appeal- 
ing for funds to complete the restoration of the cathedral, said :— 
The inhabitants of Carlisle will hardly wish to see their cathedral restored without 
having the bells put in thorough repair, which are said never to have been rung as a 
peal since 1745. This improvement could, I understand, be effected for a few hundred 
pounds. (Circular, June 19, 1855.) 

The desired few hundred pounds, however, were not forthcoming, 
and the bells, as far as peal-ringing is concerned, still hang as 
mute as in the days of Dean Tait. 

But, if no longer by their music, still by their inscriptions, as 
well as by the traditions and associations of the belfry, how many 
a tale they tell! 

Fiction itself has told no more romantic tale than that which 
Dean Tait’s reference to 1745 recalls ; in which year, on November 
17th, Charles Edward Stuart, seated on a white charger and pre- 
ceded by a hundred pipers, made his triumphal entry into Carlisle. 
Tradition says that the peal of the cathedral bells on that occa- 
sion was the last they ever rang. The story, universally believed, 
and always told to visitors to the cathedral, is that they were 
forthwith sentenced to silence for a hundred years; since the 
expiration of which period they have not been rung for fear, it is 
alleged, of injury to the tower. 

One would think they must have been rung when the city was 
recaptured by the Duke of Cumberland. But, whether rung then 
or not, they then ran a risk of being doomed to endless silence. 
Prebendary Wilson, writingon January 19th, 1745-6, to Dr. Waugh, 
chancellor of the diocese, who was then in London, said :—‘‘ A 
demand made by Major Belfour, in the Duke’s name, of the bells 
of our cathedral, as a perquisite to the train of artillery, was a 
surprise to the members of the Chapter here, and very ill-relished 
by them. Mr. Birket, Mr. Head,:and myself waited on the 
Duke to desire his protection. .. . The answer given us was that 
the Duke would not interfere in it; that if it was a perquisite we 
could say nothing against it. The Chapter here would be glad to 
have your sentiments in, this ,affair.” (Mounsey’s Carlisle in 1745, 
p. 178.) Thechancellor’s ‘‘ sentiments in this affair’ were on this 
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wise : “Iam fully persuaded that no law of this land, nor any mili- 
tary law, will justify Mr. Belfour’s demand. . . . I dined this day 
with an old Lieut.-Gen. of great reputation (and others of 
great consideration in that way) who was quite out of patience 
at the mention of it.” (ib. p. 180.) Under the influence of these 
*‘ sentiments ” the demand collapsed. Mr. Wilson, replying to the 
chancellor, said: ‘‘ Mr. Belfour has left the town without pressing 
the matter further. . .. Scandalous, unprecedented, and illegal 
demand!” (ib. p. 181.) Discussion on this matter, if instituted in 
Notes and Queries, would probably elicit plenty of precedent for 
demand so astonishing to prebendaries, chancellor, and ‘old 
Lieut.-Gen. of great reputation.” It is likely enough that church 
bells of many a captured town have been melted down as 
‘* perquisite to artillery train.” The Duke seems to have thought it 
a matter of course. A London society of ringers, at that time 
known as the ‘ London Scholars,” had they been aware of His 
Royal Highness’s views on this subject, would have thought twice 
before ‘‘ greeting the victorious Duke of Cumberland with a welcome 
home-peal on his return from the Scottish campaign.” (Bell News, 
vol. ii. p. 66.) Worse still, they “‘ were allowed to call themselves the 
Royal Cumberland Youths, a medal long in their possession being 
struck as a trophy of the circumstance.” (ib.) Cumberland Youths, 
of all names, so called after the would-be destroyer of Carlisle 
Cathedral bells! 

But how is the tradition of the bells never having been rung 
since 1745 to be reconciled with another tradition of one of them 
having been ‘cracked while ringing during the rejoicing for 
peace after the battle of Waterloo”? (R. W. Billings on Carlisle 
Cathedral, 4.D. 1838, p. 44.) Well, as there have been no wheels 
to the bells within living memory, and may have been none in 
1815—perhaps none since 1745—it may be suggested that the 
ringing for peace after Waterloo was effected by an exceptional 
arrangement of cords tied to the clappers, very likely to crack one 
of the bells. The cracked bell, ‘‘ removed to the back of the altar ” 
(ib.), where it remained for many years, was recast, as shown by the 
inscription on the present fourth bell, at the Whitechapel foundry, 
by Messrs. Mears in 1845, and has now nearly reached the fortieth 
year of its renewed existence without ever having been once rung. 
Whether it has ever been sounded by a cord tied to its clapper is 
not known. It is now subject to no such indignity, its sole raison 
d’étre at present being to supply the note A in the tune “St. David,” 
played by the chimes at noon and 4 p.m. Its date, exactly coin- 
ciding with the termination of the century for which the bells are 
traditionally believed to have been condemned to silence, looks as. 
if the Dean and Chapter had intended to humour the tradition by 
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having the ring in full swing again on the expiration of the hun- 
dredth year after the ’45. Indeed an old ringer has told the cap- 
tain of the St. Stephen’s (Carlisle) ringers that he well remembers 
taking part in practising a peal at Cockermouth, with a view to 
handling a rope in the expected ringing] of the cathedral bells at 
the end of the hundred years. Perhaps, at the last moment, from 
fear of injuring the tower, the Dean and Chapter refrained from 
introducing wheels into the belfry. 

The bells now in the tower are a heterogeneous company, from 
five different foundries, and of six different dates, but on that 
account historically the more interesting 


No. Note. iam. | Weight. Date. Founders. 


1659 Langshaws. 
1728 E. Seller. 

1608 Lees & Wright. 
1845 C. & G. Mears. 
1401? LB. 

1657 Langshaws. 


The weights are here given as approximately known from 
diameter of each bell at mouth (Taylor’s Bell Catalogue, p. 25). 
The second bell, which may be presumed to occupy the place 
of a cracked predecessor, of which no record or tradition has 
been preserved, has, in Roman capitals, except where the founder’s 


name and residence occur in script, with a flower as intervening 
stop, this inscription :— 

GEORG . FLEMING . DD . DECANVS {"xi2"} . 

GLORIA IN ALTISSIMIS DEO 1728. 
Edward Seller II., successor in 1724 to his father Edward 
Seller I., and sheriff of York in 1731, cast a good many bells for 
Yorkshire from 1724 to 1764 (Bell News, vol. ii., p. 138). Sir 
George Fleming, Bart., son of Sir Daniel Fleming, Kt., of Rydal 
Hall, Westmorland, born in 1667, was appointed Archdeacon of 
Carlisle in 1707, and Dean in 1727, retaining both offices until he 
became Bishop of Carlisle in 1734; he died in 1747. He had not 
long been dean, then, before the defect in the belfry was remedied. 
But he was not the donor of the new bell, an order for which, 
dated July 18, 1728, as I am informed by the present archdeacon, 
appears in the cathedral books. 

Billings has recorded a remarkable inscription which he copied 

from the old fourth bell whilst it stood at the back of the altar :— 
This Ringe was made six tuneable Bells at the charge of the Lord Howard and other 


Gentree of the Countie and Citie and Officers of the Garisson by the advice of Mager 
Jeremiah Tolhurst Governor of the Garisson. 1658. 


Why was a work of this kind advised, executed, and paid for, 
by laymen, with no sort of reference to ecclesiastical authorities ? 


inches. ewt, 
1 D 283 | 5 
2 Cc 33 a 
3 Bb 36 93 
4 A 403 | 13 
5 G 444 | 17 
6 F 484 | 213 
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The answer is not far to seek. Bishop or dean in 1658 there was 
none, and for several years had been none. ‘The bishop’s castle 
at Rose had been burnt, and the deanery let for manufacturing 
purposes. The cathedral had been ruthlessly mauled ; about two- 
thirds of the nave destroyed, and the materials used to repair the 
castle.” (R. S. Ferguson’s M.P.s of Cumberland, p. 2.) It has 
even been alleged against the garrison officers that “‘ they were soe 
moved w™ zeale and some™ else against magnificent Churches that 
they even designed to pull down the whole Cathedrall and to have 
no Church but only St. Cuthbert’s but y* Kinges hapie Restau- 
racon putt an end to these and such like Sacriligious Intencons.” 
(Dr. Todd’s MS. History of Carlisle.) But there must be some 
mistake here. It would be strange indeed if the officers designed 
to pull down the whole cathedral at the very time when they were 
sharing the expense of providing it with ‘ tuneable bells” ; which 
work, moreover, was being done by the advice of the governor of 
the garrison. If ever the rest of the cathedral was in danger of 
sharing the fate of the nave it must have been the surrender 
of the city to Cromwell in 1648, and not the Restoration in 1660, 
which “ putt an end to such like sacriligious intencon.” The 
deputy town clerk, Mr. W. Nanson, writing to the Carlisle Journal 
(March 26, 1883) on ‘Civic Archeology,” says :—‘‘ An immense 
amount of destruction was perpetrated at and after the siege of 
1645. . . . But by 1649 order and good government had been 
restored, and the citizens seem to have bethought themselves of 
replacing what had been destroyed.” From much interesting 
matter unearthed by Mr. Nanson I select, as bearing upon the 
subject of this paper, the following order of the Court Leet jury 
on October 22, 1649 :— 


That (according to an ancient order) the Aldermen of this Citty shall attend the 
Maior upon every Lord’s day to the Church in their gowns and likewise to attend the 
Maior in the Markett place at or before the Sermon bell to the Church sub pena 
vj* viij4 toties quoties and the Common Counselemen to attend likewise sub pena 


iijs iva toties quoties. 
The institution of “sermon bell” has long been obsolete at 
Carlisle, and the only tradition of it elsewhere in the diocese is 
that recorded by Bishop Nicolson concerning one of the bells of 
Ravenstondale, which place he visited in 1703 :—‘ This Bell used 
to be rung in y° conclusion of y* Nicene Creed ; to call in y* Dis- 
senters to Sermon.” (Bp. Nicolson’s Visitation, p. 42.) The 
respect ordered in 1649 by the Court Leet jury to be paid to 
‘sermon bell” at Carlisle was but characteristic of much that was 
to follow. The Corporation accounts,* at an early period of the 
* All extracts (in this paper) from the Corporation Accounts have been supplied 


by Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., editor of the Cumberland and Westmorland Archaeo- 
logical Society's Transactions, and late Mayor of Carlisle. 


| 

| 
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Commonwealth, show a mayor engaged with belfry reform and on 
the best of terms with the man who was destined a few years. 
later to remodel the cathedral ring. 
1652-3. 
Oct. 27.—Payed for wine w°" was Bestowed on Maior Tolhurst . 00 06 04 
Nov. 11.—Payed for the belles wheeles and their repaireing as also 
for the gaites of the Churchyeard making and repareing 05 17 10 
Dec. 16.—Pde for wine and Biskets when Mr. Maior and the 
Brethren w® the Capitals did goe for to visit Maior 
Tolhurst at the Castle . ‘ é . P - 00 18 06 
March 5.—Given to the ringers upon Thanksgiving Day ‘ - 00 05 00 


The situation may be taken in at a glance. Cathedral belfry, 
what with war, siege, Scotch army, and general confusion, fallen 
into sad disorder: no peal rung since pulling down of nave in 
1646. New governor of garrison arrives at the castle; surname 
Tolhurst ; christian name variously given, ‘ Jeremy” by Jefferson 
(History of Carlisle, p. 119), ‘ Jerome ” or “ Jeremiah” by Ferguson 
(Cumberland M.P.s., p. 444), “‘ Jeremiah ” on bell afore-mentioned ; 
enthusiastic advocate of change-ringing movement now spreading 
far and wide. ‘Sermon bell well enough in its way, Mr. Mayor,” 
we may fancy him saying to newly-elected mayor, meeting him 
near the cathedral on Sunday after election-day* ; ‘‘ but the whole 
ring should be set going again.” The mayor, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
K* (Whelan’s Cumberland, p. 135), high-sheriff the same year 
(ib. p. 69), quite agreeable, forthwith gives orders for “ wine” to 
be ‘ bestowed on Maior Tolhurst,” and for new “ belles wheeles,”’ 
not forgetting “ gaites of churchyeard.” Good understanding, 
thus auspiciously begun, between the military and civil authorities, 
is placed on still firmer basis a month later over “‘ wine and 
Biskets” at the castle. Bells now in full swing again, apparently 
five in number, as per item 5s. (one apiece) “‘to the ringers upon 
Thanksgiving Day.’ No mistake as to what going on in belfry up 
above. 

What going on in cathedral down below not so clear. One fact 
emerges from the general obscurity; ‘‘man in leather breeches ” 
at some time during Sir Wilfrid’s mayoralty, year but not day or 
month recorded, preaching in the “ abbey ” to “ pastor of the Bap- 
tists with most of his hearers”? (George Fox’s Journal, 6th ed., 
vol. i. p. 226), on which occasion, perhaps owing to the suddenness 
of his appearance, he meets with no opposition. On “ first day 
following,” when he preaches again in the cathedral, which he 
now calls the “‘ steeple-house,” he is attacked by ‘‘ rude people of 
the city with sticks and staves,” but is protected by some “ friendly 
people,” especially ‘ soldiers,” to whom he had preached with 


* Which at that time was “ Monday first after ye feaste of St. Michael.” (Old Cor- 
poration Charter.) 
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acceptance at the castle, where a drum had been beat to call them 
to hear him. Great commotion in the cathedral. The “ governor,” 
name not given, but must be Tolhurst, sends down “a file or two 
of musketeers into the steeple-house to appease the tumult,” also 
to see what the soldiers were about. Worse tumult in the street on 
Fox leaving the cathedral; ‘city in uproar.” The governor 
himself at last comes down and orders off some of the soldiers to 
prison, ‘‘for standing by me and for me,” Fox says, “ against 
the people.” Wrong there, George, for once in your life. The 
governor would have served soldiers the same had they been on the 
other side. He must leave the imprisoning of civilians to the 
magistrates. Sir Wilfrid will see to that. Sir Wilfrid does see to 
it; goes straight to what seems to him the root of the matter, and 
puts Fox himself in prison. ‘There I lay,” says Fox, “till the 
assizes came; and then all the talk was that I was to be hanged. 
The high sheriff, whose name was Wilfrey Lawson, stirred them 
much to take away my life; and said he would guard me to my 
execution himself.” (ib. i. 228). Fox complains much of the 
conduct of the magistrates. Two magistrates, however, not of 
Carlisle, Gervase Benson, probably an ancestor of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury,* and Anthony Pearson, both of West- 
morland, try to befriend him. They jointly, when refused permis- 
sion to visit him in prison, write a letter to “‘ Carlisle magistrates, 
priests, and people,” concerning his imprisonment. Pearson, 
baffled by the magistrates, applies to the governor of the castle ; 
not expressly said to have done so, but clearly did. ‘‘ The governor 
and Anthony Pearson came down into the dungeon to see the place 
where I was kept, and understand what usage I had. They found 
the place so bad and the savour so ill that they cried shame on the 
magistrates for suffering the gaoler to do such things.” (Fox’s 
Journal, i. p. 236.) He was not long in Carlisle gaol. ‘ The 
Lord’s power,” he says, ‘came over the justices, and they were 
made to set me at liberty.” It is pleasing to think that one of the 
persons instrumental in procuring his release may have been our 
campanistic major, Jeremy Tolhurst. 

In 1657 Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who had remained high-sheriff 
since 1653, was again mayor, and the corporation accounts show 
that he did not find the bells in a satisfactory condition; appa- 
rently not more than three of them in use. It is evident that a 
more complete reform of the belfry than had been attempted in 
1653 was now seen to be necessary, and “by the advice of Mager 
Jeremiah Tolhurst’’ was undertaken, probably involving a recast- 
ing of three of the bells into four, so as to increase the ring from 

* Who has lately been making inquiry concerning his ancestors in Westmorland 
Carlisle Patriot, June 29, 1883). 

VoL. V. 25 
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five to six. Sir Wilfrid, we may presume, interested on behalf of 
this undertaking “the Lord Howard and other Gentree of the 
Citie and Countie,” whilst the sympathy and support of ‘the 
Officers of the Garisson,” with the probable exception of a lieute- 
nant who had been “convinced” by George Fox (Journal, i. 228), 
were secured by the major. The work not having been done at 
the expense of the corporation we get no information about it from 
the municipal books. But the bells to some extent tell their own 
story. The tenor (No. 6) has this inscription in clumsy Roman 
capitals :— 
I WARNE YOU HOW YOUR TIME DOTH PASS AWAY 
SERVE GOD THERFOR WHIL LIFE DOTH LAST AND SAY 
GLORIE IN AXCELSIS DEO 
ANNO DoMINI 1657 
IOHN AND WILLIAM LANGSHAW WORKMEN. 
The treble (No. 1) has round its shoulder an ornamental band 
of conventional foliage, and on its waist the Langshaw initials with 
date— 
Ww 
I 9) 1659 

The same initials are known to have been on the old fourth bell, 
which was therefore, like the tenor and treble, the work of the 
Langshaws, who probably also cast the predecessor of the present 
No. 2. The date on the treble, 1659, in a ring ‘‘ made six tune- 
able bells” in 1658, looks odd, but may perhaps be accounted for by 
supposing the Langshaws, when casting the bell (No. 4) on which 
they placed the historical inscription, to have ante-dated the com- 
pletion of the ring, the treble* yet remaining to be cast, and not 
cast till the following year. Their description on the tenor as 
“workmen” implies that they were not regular bell-founders. 
Permanently resident in Carlisle, as is shown by frequent occur- 
rence, in the Chamberlain’s accounts, of William Langshaw’s name 
in connection with plumber s work for the corporation, they were 
able to take their time. The work was certainly done in a leisurely 
manner, beginning with the tenor in 1657, and not completed until 
1659. It was just in time for great events :—“ Kinges hapie 
Restauracén” in 1660! General election in 1661! Major Tol- 
hurst a candidate for Carlisle! On which side? Not known. 
Mr. Ferguson (Cumberland M.P.s, p. 20), says :—“ Tolhurst, as to 
whose politics we have little clue.” No matter; victory all along 
the line for belfry reformers! Tolhurst in for Carlisle! Lord 
Howard and Sir Wilfrid in for Cumberland! Light on the Major’s 
politics has been sought from those of his son-in-law, John Sen- 


-* On which, as being the smallest bell, there might not be room for so long an 
inscription. 
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house of Netherhall (Whelan, p. 327). Plenty of clue to politics 
of John Senhouse, captain during the civil war in Charles I.’s army, 
hero of romantic story :—‘‘ Serving in the army when his elder 
brother died. . . . His parents, naturally anxious, sent a young 
man, the son of a tenant at Ellenborough, who had been his play- 
mate, to bring him home. The messenger arrived on the eve of 
the battle of Marston Moor, with result that, instead of bringing 
back his young master, the latter induced him to remain and share 
the danger with him.” (Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
Transactions, vol. vi. p. 135.) At Naseby “left for dead on the 
field,” but found “still breathing” by his young friend, who 
‘carried him away on his back,” so that “‘he lived to continue 
the race.” Quite worthy to be son-in-law to our gallant major, but 
not necessarily affording any clue to his politics, the major having 
served in the Parliamentary army, yet proud, we may be sure, of 
his brave cavalier son-in-law, being a hearty admirer of courage. 
Writing, for instance, on July 22, 1664, from the Custom House at 
Newcastle, to Pepys, an old acquaintance of his in Cromwellian 
days, he recommends ‘for comand of some ffregott Captaine 
William Tickell who in the last dutch war comanded a fire shipp 
and therein acquited himselfe lyke a stoute galland man... . If 
the navie bee but well ffurnished with such comanders as hee is 
the dutch or any other enemy will not bee able to deal with them.” 
(MS. in Record Office.) Here with considerable respect we take 
our leave of Major Jeremiah Tolhurst, whom to have rescued, toge- 
ther with his brother officers, from the imputation cast upon them 
by Dr. Todd, is a source of satisfaction to the present writer. The 
worst thing that can be alleged against the major is that, when 
ordering the recasting of three ancient bells, he omitted to hand 
down to posterity a record of their inscriptions. But great allow- 
ance is to be made for him: he lived in pre-Ellacombe days. 

The ring, as already noticed, when first taken in hand by 
Major Tolhurst, seems to have consisted of five bells; two of 
which still remain. One of them, the present No. 3, has, in tall 
plain Gothic capitals, with floriated initial cross, but without inter- 
vening stops, this inscription :— 

+ IESVS BE OVR SPEED 

GEOR LEES EDMVND WRIGHT BELFOVNDERS 

WILL ORBEL LM 1608. 
The founders, Lees and Wright, are said to have been of Carlisle 
(Lukis on Church Bells, p. 16); but no local knowledge of their 
foundry has yet come to hand. William Orbell, according to 
Jefferson (p. 29), was head-master of Carlisle Grammar School 
from 1610 to 1612; but his designation on this bell in 1608 as 
“LM.,” which must mean ‘‘ Ludi Magister” (Cic. De b D. i. 26), 
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points to an earlier connection with the school, perhaps as usher, 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, which in ancient Rome 
was the special function of the “‘ludi magister,” who taught boys 
in the first stage of their education, from which they passed 
through subsequent stages under the “ grammaticus” and “ rhetor.” 
But how came Mr. Orbell, whether as head-master or usher of the 
school, to be giving a bell to the cathedral? It is not necessary 
to suppose that he did give the bell. It appears from the corpora- 
tion accounts that he was the chapter clerk ; and as such he doubt- 
less in the name of his employers gave the order for the bell. 
That the initiatory suggestion as to the need of an additional bell 
came from the dean and chapter is unlikely, for the reason that, 
as shown by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson in his lecture on “Carlisle 300 
years ago” (Carlisle Patriot, Feb 23, 1883), they were then non- 
resident. Mr. Orbell, therefore, as prime mover in the business, 
conceived that his was the name which had most right to be 
handed down to posterity on the bell. But why did he move at 
all in this business? Well, he found four bells in the tower ; and 
to add a new treble to a ring of four, especially in the early years 
of the 17th century, was an excellent work. Dr. Raven, in his 
book on Cambridgeshire Church Bells (p. 77), says: “We may 
mark the rise of change-ringing in Cambridgeshire by the improve- 
ments in the Benet peal from 1605 to 1615, by the making of 
Great St. Mary’s from four into five in 1611, and by the addition 
or re-casting of the two trebles in the Stetchworth peal in 1608, &c.” 
Assuming Mr. Orbell to have been a pioneer in the change-ringing 
movement, then in its infancy, we can sympathise with his feelings 
if, having placed his name on the new treble, he exclaimed, “ Exegi 
monumentum ere,” if not “‘perennius,” at least not less durable. 
Yet it may be doubted whether at that time he was partial to 
quoting Horace. He had, for a schoolmaster, an unfortunate 
name, and must have been painfully conscious of his inevitable 
nickname of “‘ Plagosus Orbilius” (Hor., Ep. II., 1, 70). No wonder 
he soon disappears from the roll of masters of the Grammar 
School. Henceforth, emancipated from the duties of an uncon- 
genial office, he was able to devote more time and attention to the 
belfry. Proud indeed must he have felt when he heard the bells ring 
out on the following occasion : — 


The King’s most excellent majestye was here at Carliol the 4th daye of August 1617 
when the Maiore of the city Mr. Adam Robinson with Thomas Carleton recorder and 
the brethren presentyd hym firste with a speech then wyth a cup of golde valued at 
30£ and a purse of sylke with 100 jacobuses or pieces of the same. . . . The next daye 
he did keep a feast royall went to the Church in state with hys nobles being a saint daye 
where preached before hym Robert Snowden Bishop of Carliol and the Maiore that 
daye goinge before hym to and from the Church att the court gate kyssed his hands att 
their departure, (Old Guild Book, quoted by Jefferson, p. 46.) 
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The 5th of August, we must note, though dedicated to “St. Oswald, 
king and martyr,” was no “ saint daye”’ likely to be observed by 
James I. ; but it was a day more likely to be observed by him than 
any saint’s day, being the anniversary of the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
“‘a day formerly kept in England as a holiday to commemorate 
the escape of James I., when ruling over Scotland alone, from 
death at the hands of the Earl of Gowrie and his brother, Alex- 
ander Ruthven, in the year 1600.” (North’s Linconshire Bells, 
p- 226.) Mr. North quotes instances where the bells were regu- 
larly rung on that day. Buta far more famous ringing day in 
England has been the 5th of November. No wonder Adam Robin- 
son, after walking before King James in 1617, felt in duty bound 
to give the following order, the first of its kind in the Corporation 
— 1617, Nov. 5.—To the Ringers at Mr. Maior command ijs vj‘. 
which, by the way, only sixpence apiece, was but half the sum 
received by subsequent ringers during the Commonwealth. Next 
year Mr. Orbell pays a visit to London, and is thus welcomed 
home by the mayor on his return :— 

1618,.—Item ye 27 of October in a present of Sacke and Sewgar bestowed at Mr 
Orble’s house on his cominge from London ijs vid. 
A man who could undertake a journey to London was some- 
body in those days, and Orbilius, no longer “ plagosus ” to unruly 
boys, but recipient of honour from civic authorities, could now, 
as he quaffed his “‘sacke,’ quote Horace with unalloyed satisfac- 
eat Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
He was back just in time for the peal on “ye gunpowder day,” 
as the 5th of November is called in the entry for 1618 relating to 
the ringing of the bells, and was doubtless present at a select 
dinner on that day :— 

1618. Item for y® alowance of a dinner upon yé v of Noveber beinge ye gunpowder 


treason day as a thankfulne for ye delivery of his Matie and estate of y® whole 
Realme xx’, 


He appears for the last time in the Corporation books under 
the following circumstances :— 
1624. Item upon the next day being Tuesday after dinner in weodowe Slee plour 


2 quarts of Sacke one quart of w't one quart of Claritt Mr. Maior Mr. henrie baines 
Mr. Adam Robinson Mr. Orbell and othe gentlemen being then present 00—03—00. 


Henry Baines had been mayor in 1622. Amongst the “ gentle- 
men present,” then, on this festive occasion, doubtless reviving over 
their “ sacke”’ and “ claritt” the memory of those haleyon days 
when Adam Robinson walked proudly before King James, no one 
but “ Mr. Orbell” is thought worthy of being named alongside of 
“Mr. Maior” and two ex-mayors. Why was he never mayor 
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himself? The explanation is perhaps to be found in the list of 
the rectors of Bowness on Solway, amongst whom occurs “ William 
Orbell, instituted 1617.” Wm. Orbell L.M., if identical with Rector 
Orbell, who died in 1629, was happily spared the pain of living to 
see the evil days which were soon to fall on the cathedral belfry. 
Some of the gentlemen present in 1624 “in weodowe Slee plour”’ 
may have lived to see those days. If so, let us hope they sur- 
vived them to rejoice in the same parlour over the completion of 
Major Tolhurst’s “‘ tuneable ring.” 

The bells to which the new treble was added in 1608 were a 
veteran company. Leland, speaking of William de Strickland, 
bishop of Carlisle from 1400 to 1419, from whose register, which is 
now missing, he doubtless got his information, says ( Collectanea, 
vol. i. p. 472) :— “‘ Hic fecit mag. campanile in cathedra. ecclesia 
a mediatate ad summum, una cum quatuor magnis campanis 
in eodem.” Again we recognize them in ‘“fowre gret belles” 
reported by Edward VI.’s commissioners as belonging to the cathe- 
dral in 1552 (MS. in Record Office). Thus they survived 
Henry VIII.’s spoliations of cathedral goods. They ran greater 
risk from the more systematic confiscation of church goods in the 
reign of his son, whose commissioners were ordered in 1553 to 
allow only one “gret bell” to remain in each church (Seventh 
Report of Deputy Keeper of Public Records, p. 319). The Com- 
mission of 1553, in the matter of bells, was not strictly, if at all, 
executed in Cumberland. To this day several of the Cumberland 
churches retain the identical bells reported by the Royal Commis- 
sioners as belonging to them in 1552, the most noteworthy 
instance being Greystoke, the only church in the county besides 
the cathedral which had “ fowre gret belles” in 1552; which 
same four it still retains. Mr. North thinks that in many places 
‘the bells were too popular to allow of their being removed with 
impunity.” (Rutland Church Bells, p. 27.) Especially would this 
be the case in Cumberland, where the bells, in addition to their 
ecclesiastical uses, were in constant requisition as “‘ fray bells,” as 
when in 1596 the bold Buccleugh reseued Kinmont Willie from 
Carlisle Castle, and 


Searce had won the Staneshaw bank 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his Tales of a Grandfather (cap. xxx.), 
describing this exploit, says: ‘‘ The bells of the castle rang out; 
those of the cathedral and Moot Hall answered them.” No stress 
is to be laid on use of plural number by Border ballad and Sir 
Walter Scott as argument for believing that the cathedral had 
more than one bell in 1596. But, in a city which had to bear the 
brunt of Border warfare, we may be sure that any attempt on the 
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part of Edward VI.’s commissioners to remove three or even one 
-of the cathedral bells would have resulted in such. “ disquyet of 
the multitude”’ as they were enjoined in their instructions to be 
careful not to provoke. It would on occasions of “‘ soden fray” 
have seriously detracted from the noise to be produced by ‘‘a’ the 
Carlisle bells” if the cathedral did not retain all its ‘‘ quatuor 
magnas campanas.” We have shown reasons for believing that 
for a century and more after 1553 it did retain them. 

One of them it retains to this day, the present fifth bell, which is 
undated, but easily recognized by its long waist and medieval 
inscription as the patriarch of the belfry.* It has round its shoulder, 
in stately Gothic floriated capitals, each an inch and a quarter high, 
with plain initial cross, and three roundlets as intervening stop, 
this inscription : 

+ Inc + IN : VOCE : SUM : MUNDA : MARIA : SONANDO : SECUNDA. 
From which it appears that in the Strickland ring it occupied the 
second place, z.e. next to the treble. Whether by ‘‘ voce” to 
understand the voice of the bell, or to take “in voce sum” as 
‘equivalent to ‘‘vocor,” I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
monastic Latin to decide. The reader can choose which he prefers 
of the two following translations of the neuen, or make for 
himself a better than either: 
named chaste Maria) .. 
I pure of 
Second in the chiming ring. 
In either case the fact remains that the bell’s name is Mary; 
which name she received at her consecration. The meaningless 
letter C in the sacred monogram may be thus accounted for. It 
would seem that medieval scribes, unaware that the monogram was 
-@ contraction of IHZOYS, besides mistaking capital eta for Roman 
H and small eta (y) for h, also mistook sigma when in its crescent 
form for Roman C. Emphasising these mistakes by reproducing 
them in Gothic letters, whereby the final letter loses all resem- 
blance to the crescent sigma, they have left no room for hypothesis 
that, whether aware or not of the original significance of the 
monogram, they meant it as they wrote it to stand for “‘ Jesus 
Hominum Salvator.” It is difficult then to conjecture what the 
‘Gothic I H C could ever have been supposed to mean. Leaving 
this question in the obscurity in which for ages it has rested, we 
pass on to notice that immediately above the sacred monogram on 
Bishop Strickland’s bell are {four fleur-de-lis; and below, with 
initial cross and intervening roundlets, are two Gothic capitals, 
viz. +1: B. These letters, which are doubtless the founder’s 


* The local historians, following Gibson (Camden’s Britannia, 2nd ed. a.p. 1722 
p. 1023), assign 1401 as the date of Bishop Strickland’s bells. 
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initials, may perhaps eventually lead to his indentification; on 
which point all that can be said at present is that the cross and 
roundlets are the same as those engraved as Figures 3 and 5 in 
Dr. Raven’s Cambridgeshire Church Bells (p. 18), and found by him 
on a bell at Toft, Cambridgeshire, which he believes to be of kin- 
dred origin to some other ancient bells on which appears “a royal 
head, generally thought to be that of Edward III., the place of 
which on the Toft bell is taken by three roundlets in a vertical 
line.” This royal head, which remained in use for many years 
after Edward III.’s death, was unlikely to appear on bells ordered 
by Bishop Strickland, whose predecessor, Thomas Merck, Shake- 
speare’s Bishop of Carlisle (Richard II., Act iv. sc. i.), had been 
deposed for maintaining in Parliament that Henry IV. had no 
right to the throne. Strickland took a different line, and ‘‘ was. 
among the prelates who subscribed the Act of Succession and 
assurance of the crown to the sons of King Henry.” (Hutchinson’s 
Cumberland, ii. 625.) He had good reason then to prefer the three 
roundlets to the head of the king whose injunctions as to the suc- 
cession he helped to set aside. His bell is by far the most elegant 
in the present ring, and indeed in all Cumberland. 

And now to return to the point from which we started. At 
Reading, duting Church Congress week in 1882, there was held 
a conference of ‘ringers from all parts of the country,” many 
of whom availed themselves of permission freely granted to prac- 
tise their favourite art in the church towers of that town. Imagine 
the amazement of ringers from whatever part of the country, 
during Church Congress week last October at Carlisle, if they 
waited on the dean to ask permission for a peal in Bishop Strick- 
land’s tower, and heard of total lack of wheels to the cathedral 
bells! But the ringing of the bells would endanger the 
tower? Perhaps it would do nothing of the kind. The way in 
which bells have been the cause of injury to towers is thus 
explained by Mr. Ellacombe:—‘‘In order to keep the cage 
steady, wedge after wedge would be driven between the timbers and 
the walls of the tower ; and hence the irreparable damage done to 
many a beautiful building.” (Belfries and Ringers, p. 34). (Carlisle 
can furnish a case in point. St. Stephen’s Church was built in 
1865, at the expense of Miss (now Baroness) Burdett Coutts, who. 
also gave it a ring of eight bells, the cage of which has been made 
“steady ”* after the manner described above, and already there is 
a crack in the tower. It is not only easy to avoid this mistake in 
Carlisle Cathedral ; it is difficult to make it, owing to the size of 
the belfry. Dean Tait, who wrote as if he had taken professional 


* The foreman of the Whitechapel foundry, who hung the bells, says that this 
was not done by him. 
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advice, evidently anticipated no danger to the tower from the 
ringing of the bells. It might be well if this matter were again 
taken into consideration; and, if it should appear after full in- 
quiry that no danger is to be apprehended, there is doubtless 
public spirit enough in the present generation of “ Gentree of 
the Countie and Citie” to emulate the good work done by their 
forefathers in the days of the Commonwealth. Nor should they 
be content with a ring of six, there being ample room in the belfry 
for a dozen or more; there should be at least eight. The com- 
pletion of the octave would not greatly increase the expense of 
the ‘‘ thorough repair” desired by Dean Tait, provided the addition 
were made at the treble end of the ring, in which case the present. 
treble in D, which weighs about 54 ewt., might be recast as F, 
whilst two new bells, of about 53 and 6% cwt., would be required 
for E and D. 

I assume that the condition of the bells—which the chimes 
show to be all sound, and all except the treble (which is too flat) 
in tune—is such that none of them need to be recast. Possibly 
an expert might—I do not know he would—suggest the recasting of 
them all. But to such a proposal the local antiquarian society, 
and a good many other persons, would no doubt strongly object, 
even prefering to allow them to remain as they are than to rele- 
gate ‘‘ Maria” to the furnace. Let us hope that whoever may be 


called in as professional adviser in this matter may prove equal 
to dwelling together in unity with archeologists, and refrain from 
suggesting anything likely to impair the historical interest of 
bells associated with honoured names of William de Strickland, 
Orbell L.M., Jeremy Tolhurst, and Fleming D.D., Decanus. 


H. Wuitexeab. 


BODY AND MUSIC. 


One evening, after a long and tiring day’s work, I was sitting in 
my easy-chair, enjoying the rest, when the door was opened, and a 
very dear but disputatious friend was ushered in. From the pile 
of books he carried under his arm I was enabled to guess at the 
purport of his visit. Nor was I mistaken, for, laying the books on 
the table, he told me that, in consequence of various conversations 
we had lately had together, he was desirous of bringing to my 
notice some parts of Dr. Maudsley’s very interesting works which 
bore upon the subject of our discussion. He proposed to begin at 
once with “ Body and Will,” to which I assented, and he accord- 
ingly opened the book, and proceeded to read it aloud. At first I 
listened with the greatest attention, but by degrees my brain seemed 
to set up a running commentary of its own: the words underwent 
a slight change, and wove themselves fantastically into the thread 
of my own thoughts. I still heard my friend’s voice, giving sen- 
tence after sentence with all due emphasis, but the fancy grew 
upon me that instead of being in my own snug little room, I was 
sitting in a public lecture-hall, waiting with the rest of the audience, 
for the evening’s entertainment to begin. Entering into conversa- 
tion with an intelligent-looking man who was sitting next me, I 
learned that it was the custom of the place to get, every now and 
again, some eminent man of science to come down and deliver a 
course of lectures. At these lectures, he further informed me, the 
members of the audience were allowed, and even expected, to take 
part ; they were at liberty to put any question to the lecturer, or to 
make any remarks that occurred to them, in the course of the 
lecture. This, it had been settled, was a more likely way of 
ensuring attention, and of arriving at a clear comprehension of the 
truth, than the more usual mode of relegating all questions to the 
close of the lecture. ‘‘ We have often been asked by strangers,” 
continued my neighbour, “ whether these interruptions were not 
disadvantageous, on the whole ; but we have never found them s0, 
nor has the liberty accorded ever been abused. The utmost good 
order has invariably prevailed,—but see, the Professor has arrived, 
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and the lecture is about to begin. Its title is ‘Body and Music, 
which has excited a good deal of curiosity.” 

After a few preliminary courtesies on the part of the chairman, 
the lecturer came forward, made his bow, and began. 

‘‘We have all,” said the Professor, “heard or read of music. 
People continually talk of being fond of music, and many persons 
ascribe to it an elevating power over the masses. Poets, with the 
anthropomorphic tendency natural to mankind in the childhood of 
thought, first personify it, and then sing praises in its honour, im- 
puting various beneficent effects to its powerful sway over men’s 
minds. ‘ Music,’ they tell us, ‘hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.’ From these and similar ways of speaking, it has come to 
be generally believed that music has an objective existence—that it 
is an actual entity, and one of so sacred a nature that it is even 
worshipped by many otherwise rational human beings. But the 
time has come for all such effete superstition—the offshoot of 
ignorance—to be done away with ; and before you leave this hall 
to-night I hope I shall have enabled each one of you to look at the 
matter with the naked eye of common-sense, and shall have suc- 
ceeded in showing you that there is no such thing as music.” 

“No such thing as music!” exclaimed an astonished voice from 
amongst the audience, ‘‘ Why, I have heard it!” 

‘* My friend,” said the Professor gravely, “are you not making a 
very rash assertion? You say that you have heard it—but is it 
really so? Are you sure that you have not been deceived in this 
matter by your supposed self-consciousness? I think that when 
you come to consider that music is an abstract term, you will per- 
ceive that it is impossible that you should learn anything concern- 
ing it from sensation. But this requires a little explanation. Let 
us therefore consider in the first place what sensation can and 
cannot teach us. Evidently it can only give us perceptions of the 
particular objects by which it is affected, but within these limits 
we habitually accept its dicta as indisputable. Now, is it true 
that we know directly by sensation—the sensation of hearing— 
that there is such an entity as music? Such an assertion has 
often been confidently advanced, but those who make it, overlook 
the important truth that though the testimony of consciousness 
may be relied on as to the facts of experience, it is incompetent 
to act as an interpreter of the facts. It necessarily deals only with 
the concrete. What, in the instance we are considering, it makes 
known to us is a particular sound, or series of sounds: of music 
in the abstract it is powerless to tell us anything. That these 
sounds, or notes, and combinations of notes, are due to an abstract 
music is merely an inference. It is not a direct utterance, so to 
speak, of sensation, such as carries with it its own conviction 
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beyond all question or dispute. No! this creation of an abstrac- 
tion, called music, of which particular musical notes are supposed 
to be the outcome, is a purely gratuitous hypothesis.” 

‘May I venture, Sir, to inquire,” said a little thin voice, ‘ what 
you mean by a musical note ?” 

But the Professor was too much absorbed in his own line of 
thought to hear the question, and it remained unanswered. 

“What we hear, then,” proceeded the lecturer, “is simply a 
note, or a series or a combination of notes. How then are we to 
account for the widespread belief in the superstitious notion of an 
abstract music? The origin of this false opinion is not, I think, 
difficult to trace. In order to generate the illusion nothing more 
is needed than the method, so exclusively followed in ignorant 
times, of deduction from consciousness ; a method which led men 
first to make abstractions from the concrete, and then to project 
these abstractions into objective realities. From this to a belief 
in their existence as actual entities in nature is an easy and in- 
evitable step. Applying this to the matter in hand, it is easy to 
see what has taken place; the general term which includes all the 
particular notes, and which is simply a name representing the 
aggregate of these individual sounds, has been laid hold of by 
the musician and converted into an entity.” 

Here an old man, so very old and attired in garments of such an 
antiquated make that he looked like the survivor of a generation 
long passed away, rose and said : 

“‘ Mr. Professor, with your permission I have one or two remarks 
to make. If I understand you aright, Sir, you call music a non- 
entity: you say that ‘music’ is simply the general term for all 
musical sounds yet produced or to be produced. But this denial 
of the existence of music seems to me to render the phenomena of 
musical sounds quite inexplicable. For it can only be by reason of 
some quality which they all possess in common, that we are enabled 
to classify certain sounds as musical, and to discriminate them 
from all other sounds. How could we unite them in a class but 
by virtue of their participation in just this abstract quality of 
music ? Or how could we call a certain combination of sounds a 
piece of music? We could not do it,” and here the old man’s voice 
rose almost to a shriek, ‘‘ we could not do it if they had not music 
in them. Music realizes itself in notes; it is there, it is their very 
essence.” 

At the word “essence” the Professor shuddered, but the old 
man went on, with deepening enthusiasm : 

‘Moreover, the idea of ‘music’ which I have clearly in my mind, 
must have a cause, and, as I need not remind so learned a philo- 
sopher as yourself, a cause must have as much reality as its effect.. 
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If there were only individual notes I could never have got the idea 
of a universal music. The jlaw of causation, then, reveals to us 
the existence of music as a necessary postulate.” 

The old man sat down, and there was a moment’s pause. Then 
the Professor spoke : 

“The propositions which we have just heard enunciated, belong 
to a school of thought which has been so completely superseded by 
the more fruitful and physiological method of the present day, as 
to be practically obsolete. They would serve to furnish an instruc- 
tive illustration, were any such needed, of how far men may go in 
vain reasonings about empty abstractions when they repudiate 
observation and divorce themselves from fact. At the same time, 
although we may take exception at the mode of expression, the 
remarks at the outset point to what is admittedly a necessity, 
namely, that all these separate notes require to be united into one 
whole. Some continuous basis is needed, and I will proceed at 
once to show you that this can be supplied without having recourse 
to the antiquated theory of an abstract music. Let us consider a 
little the genesis of these musical sounds, and, as a preliminary 
step, throw a rapid glance over the theory of sound in general. 
Ii is, I take it, unnecessary to premise that there is no such thing 
as sound as an objective existence. It is, as you are doubtless all 
aware, a sensation ; it is the subjective result of certain movements 
called vibrations. These vibrations, started by some external body, 
are communicated to the air, by which means they reach the 
tympanum of the ear. The mechanism of the ear is such that the 
vibrations are transmitted to the fibres of the auditory nerve, and 
these movements of the nerve affect the brain in such a manner as 
to produce the sensation which we call sound. The afferent—in 
this case the auditory nerve—is in connection with the nerve-cells 
of the ganglionic centres of grey nuclei, and, coming from the 
organs of the special sense of hearing, brings impressions of the 
same special kind. You will, therefore, at once perceive that 
the sensation of hearing is simply one mode of molecular motion ; 
and going further back in the history of sounds, we are met again 
with the same fact. For howare musical sounds produced? They 
are the result of vibrations caused by impact or friction in one 
form or another upon instruments of various constructions. These 
instruments are composed of particular tissues, and of diverse 
parts, which are so arranged as to forma whole. Here then, at 
once we find a physical unity, the unity of the organ, or violin, 
for instance, underlying all the separate manifestations of its 
powers which either instrument may exhibit. The unity of an 
organ does not mean a mysterious entity, or abstract quality 
hidden in its centre, but is the expression of the complete con- 
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sensus—the harmony—of the many different parts arranged in: 
that organic form. To finish at once with the ‘ abstract music’ 
theory, let us test it, as the abstract must always be tested, by 
going back to the concrete. What, then, we must ask, are the 
physical antecedents of musical notes? Of what are the instru- 
ments from which they are produced composed? Take the case of 
a violin; its component parts are different kinds of wood, such 
as sycamore, deal, and ebony, gut strings and silver wire. Mole- 
cular motion being first induced in these substances, the vibrations 
of the violin-string and sounding-board are then transmitted, as 
already explained, along the auditory nerve and sensory ganglia to 
the cerebral hemispheres, and the result is the particular conscious- 
ness we call hearing music. What an absurdity is it, therefore, to 
find in that sensation anything that transcends its antecedents! 
They, as we have seen, are—what? Catgut and bits of wood! 
And I would ask you, how can anything more come out of a violin 
than what is in it? The materials and structure of the musical 
instrument, the vibrations it sets going in the air and in the 
nervous system of the hearers—there you have the various factors 
that are alone necessary to produce the sensation of hearing musical 
notes.” 

Here a man with a pale enthusiastic face stood up and said : 

‘Sir, when listening to music, it is not only that my ear hears 
a succession of musical notes,—my very soul is strangely affected” 
with a variety of emotions. I may be moved even to tears at one 
time, or to laughter at another. The thought in the composer’s 
mind reveals itself to me ; I grasp the meaning of the music. It 
is not only hearing, it is a stirring of my whole being. And I would 
humbly submit the question whether mere vibrations caused by 
wood and catgut can possibly be a commensurate cause for such an 
effect ?” 

The Professor looked at him with a compassion that almost 
amounted to scorn. 

‘“Your remarks show only too plainly,” he answered, in a sad 
reproachful tone, ‘‘ how entirely you have neglected the study and 
observation of the nervous functions. It would take too long 
thoroughly to explain the errors you have fallen into through your 
ignorance of physiology, but you can easily perceive, when once 
pointed out, that the emotional state you have been describing is 
simply the mode of affection upon you individually, of certain 
vibrations, and your special mode of reaction to them. It is your 
apprehension of them, and this apprehension—or mental grasping 
—includes movement as an element; you are, as you say, moved 
by it. This may be seen in a more obvious manner any day in the 
streets, when a man with a barrel-organ sets all the children 
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dancing. Now, when a lively tune makes all the children dance, 
what is taking place? It is a simple case of sensory impressions 
producing their associated motor reactions. As we have already 
learned, what we subjectively call music is, when viewed under 
another aspect, simply molecular motion. This is an easily appre- 
hended truth, when you recollect what I have told you of the theory 
of sound, and of the undulations that take place in an elastic 
medium. It is even a permissible hypothesis that there may be an 
all-pervading musiferous ether, in which the undulations are trans- 
mitted from the instrument to the ear, the special form and 
structure of the instrument determining the musical intensity of 
the undulation. With this, however, we are not at present con- 
cerned, and we must return to our street-musician. Now, when a 
dance-tune is played, the molecular change, or the wave of motion 
which it produces, is conveyed to the sensory or afferent nerve 
along which it is conducted to a nerve-centre, where it meets with 
a quantity of energy, such, as we learn from physiology, is embodied 
in its nature by each nervous centre. It unlocks this stored-up 
energy, which is thereupon transmitted, or reflected, along a con- 
nected motor or efferent nerve, and actuates through the agency of 
the proper muscles the movements proper to dancing. It is as 
mechanical an act, in fact, as the production of sounds by the 
barrel-organ itself. What indeed is it but a grand transforma- 
tion-scene, in which molecular motion is transformed into per- 
ceptible movement ? Thus, we see, the body has the power, in 
virtue of its physiological mechanism, to receive the undulations, 
and by transmitting them to nerve and muscle, to execute most 
complex movements. Where, then, has any abstraction, such as 
music, a place in these events? It is demonstrably an unneces- 
sary hypothesis. Without having recourse to any such mysterious 
entity, we can explain all the phenomena supposed to be due to it 
by a reference to the constitution of the nervous system of man- 
kind. Physiology teaches us, as a plain matter of experience, that 
there is not a single bodily phenomenon—such as dancing, for 
instance—that has not its sufficient determining causes in an ante- 
cedent state of the body.” 

Here the lecturer paused to take breath, and then continued : 

‘We have seen how sensation naturally induces conscious move-. 
ment, but there is still one phenomenon which remains to be 
explained. You have all, no doubt, often remarked how, when 
listening to music, people unconsciously beat time to it with some 
one of their members—hand, or foot, or head. This activity, 
which takes place without any voluntary control on the part of the 
individual, is a radical property of living organic matter, and is of 
an entirely mechanical nature. The energy latent in the nerve- 
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centres can be stimulated to act upon the motor nerves, whether 
we are conscious of the transaction or not. It is entirely a physical 
process, which is in no wise prevented from taking place because 
unaccompanied by consciousness. Definite activity, you must 
remember, leaves a track behind, and thus to some extent, becomes 
embodied in the structure of the nerve-centres, where it exists for 
the future as a motor residuum, or as a potential movement ; 
accordingly, there is thenceforth a tendency to the recurrence of 
the particular activity. The residua left behind by movements 
instigated by a particular nerve-centre, become so completely 
organized into the nature of that nerve-centre that the actions may 
henceforth be automatic. Therefore, when individuals have as 
children, danced about to the sound of what they call music, moving 
head and hand and foot in conscious motion, they have laid up in 
their spinal cord residua which in later life show themselves in 
unconscious nodding of the head, or tapping of the foot, or waving 
of the arm, in time to the tune played.” 

A little nervous-looking man, who had evidently been watching 
for an opportunity to speak, now cleared his throat, and said : 

“Your explanation, Sir, appears to be very scientific and very 
logical, but if music—I beg your pardon,” said the little man, 
hastily correcting himself, ‘if the molecular motions, or undula- 
tions, or whatever you like to call them, work themselves out into 
bodily movements, as when we dance, how is it that they some- 
times have a quite contrary effect? For, Sir, I have become so 
still in listening to music that I have even held my breath; my 
very heart has seemed to stop beating, such is the power of music 
over me.” 

“ That,” answered the omniscient Professor, ‘‘is because of the 
physiological sympathy of one nerve-centre with another. The 
intimate confederation in the nervous system is such, that when 
one nerve-centre is highly stimulated to action, it has the power of 
inhibiting physically the function of another centre. Thus, when 
molecular commotion has been set up in a cerebral centre—which 
commotion, translated into consciousness, we call an emotion— 
the energy is concentrated in that centre, and withdrawn from 
another ; the associated motor nerves have their energy suspended, 
and the movements of the heart and of respiration are consequently 
affected. Thus, what you call the power of music, is, when brought 
into the clear light of science, shown to be molecular commotion 
in certain nerve-centres, working in the known paths of physio- 
logical inhibition.” 

The Professor paused with a triumphant air, and glanced round 
the audience, whereupon the pale-faced enthusiast again rose, and 
said: ‘ Sir, when I spoke just now I expressed myself very inade- 
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quately. I failed to state the hundredth part of the effect music 
has upon me. I will not say anything of the delight produced by 
the exquisite beauty of the mere sounds, but over and beyond this, 
I am conscious of a great deal more. Certain chords, for instance, 
are capable of inspiring the deepest emotions; a sort of majestic 
calm falls upon me as I listen, and all earthly cares seem to fade 
away. Heaven becomes a reality, and seems to stand open before 
me. There are certain cadences which thrill me with strange 
hopes and aspirations, and others which fall upon my soul like a 
refreshing shower on a dry and thirsty land. They soothe and 
refresh me, and I go forth to my work with fresh strength and 
courage. They make me aware of an ideal land of beauty 
and peace, and call up visions of celestial glory before me.” 

The Professor, who was evidently putting a restraint upon him- 
self, turned to his interlocutor and said, in a markedly benevolent 
tone of voice : : 

‘*That you have felt the ecstatic transports you have been de- 
scribing I do not for one instant deny. And, in point of fact, the 
belief in the existence of an abstract music is no doubt due, in 
great measure, to just this vague and vast feeling of transcendental 
possession. Persons who have never been trained in the methods 
of scientific study of nature, could hardly fail to take it as a proof 
of the presence of a spiritual entity. But, in basing your argu- 
ment upon your vaguely rapturous feelings, what are you doing 
but appealing to consciousness, which, as I said at the commence- 
ment of my lecture, can give no valid and trustworthy evidence in 
such a case? Consciousness can indeed testify to the existence of 
a particular mental modification :—I quite grant that you really 
feel the ecstasies you have described,” 

Here the man addressed, with a somewhat ironical smile playing 
on his lips, bowed his thanks for this generous admission, and the 
lecturer proceeded : 

** But it is beyond its power to witness to the existence of any 
abstraction. It can reveal the particular state of the mind at the 
moment, but it can take no cognizance of the series of causes on 
which it depends. What it tells us is simply the subjective result 
of molecular commotion in the nerve elements. You speak of the 
emotions and ideas excited within you by music; but what is an 
emotion, or an idea, and how are they produced? It is to the 
physiologist that we must turn for an answer to these questions ; 
and from him we learn that emotions and ideas are, in the last 
stages of analysis, the physical consequences of the nature of 
certain ganglionic cells, in their relation to the appropriate 
stimulus. The process of their formation closely resembles that 
by which sensory impressions translate themselves, so to speak, 
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into the associated movements. We have already traced this 
metamorphosis of energy in the sensori-motor arc, and all that we 
have to do with regard to ideas and feelings, is to pass from the 
consideration of the lower nerve circuit to that of the higher, or 
ideational arc. Each nervous centre, you will remember, embodies 
in its nature a quantity of energy which it is ready to discharge 
whenever it meets with a suitable stimulus. This stimulus being 
given by a suggestion from without, a current of nerve force travels 
up to the higher nerve-centres, in the cerebral hemispheres, where 
the appropriate reaction takes place, and the sensory impressions 
are fashioned into ideas and feelings. The ganglionic nerve-cells 
of the hemispheres, having a sensibility of their own to the ideas 
fashioned in them, a particular idea may be either pleasurable or 
painful, or may have any other emotional quality. Emotion may 
thus be called the sensibility of the supreme centres to ideas. It 
is a physical phenomenon, springing out of the organic life, and 
acts strictly in conformity with natural laws. 

“I have now said enough to show you the corporeal nature of 
the process, and it will be an easy task for you, following out the 
lines I have indicated, to mark out for yourselves in detail the way 
in which, as people say, music excites emotions within them, or, 
speaking with more regard to scientific accuracy, the way in which 
certain vibrations set up molecular commotion in the nervous 
system. I cannot, indeed, explain—to-night—why the energy which 
follows the cerebral change becomes transformed into a particular 
feeling or idea, but it is sufficient, for the present, to have pointed 
out the law of invariable sequence—that mental function is the 
invariable consequence of a particular state of cerebral matter, and 
that this particular condition is brought about by purely physical 
causes. And now, having adduced sufficient reasons to demonstrate 
that it is utterly at variance with scientific analysis to assume the 
existence of an abstract entity such as music, I may bring my 
lecture to a close.” 

The Professor bowed, and departed amid the applause of the 
audience. Great-coats and hats were soon put on, and the people 
walked away, saying to each other, “‘ Yes, he has made it quite. 
clear; there is no such thing as music.” “Yes,” said the pale 
enthusiast, ‘‘ he has made it quite clear; there is no such thing as 
music—and yet,—I have felt it.” 


E. Carey. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR JINGOISM. 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the money too. 
I wave never been able to understand what there is in these 
doggerel lines to excite the wrath of the now dominant party in 
the State, or why those who are called ‘“ Jingoes ” should consider 
themselves insulted by the appellation. In my opinion they 
ought to accept it as the Dutch patriots did the name of Gueux 
(beggars), and endeavour to prove by their words and actions that 
they are the salt of the English nation, and to show that nearly 
all the greatest men whom England has produced have been what 
the neo-Radical party decry as Jingoes. 

This is no mere party or class question. Jingoism, or patriotism, 
is not confined to any one party, although the neo-Radicals, for 
the most part, talk and act like enemies of their country. But 
patriotism is not necessarily inconsistent with democratic principles. 
There are still a few ‘‘ men of the people,” like Forster, Goschen, 
and Cowen, who love their country, and are called Jingoes, while, 
on the other hand, there are men of the bluest blood, like Lord 
Derby, who seem anxious to prove that an aristocrat can be utterly 
indifferent to its interests and honour. 

In the first place, what is there in the lines at the head of 
this article to which any Englishmen ought to object? Why 
should Mr. Gladstone, in his notorious Midlothian utterances, have 
called them ‘‘ trash” ? They are not elegant, but their meaning 
appears to me unexceptionable. ‘“ We don’t want to fight.” Can 
any member even of the Peace Party object to this statement? 
“* But, by Jingo, if we do,” &c. Taken together, in what respect 
do they differ from the much-praised maxim, ‘‘ Si vis pacem para 
bellum,” or from the instructions of Polonius to his son,— 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee,— 
which our Premier himself has turned against his English oppo- 
nents, though never against his country’s foes. ‘‘ We’ve got the 
ships,” &¢e. The only objection that can fairly be made against 
this statement is that, to the shame of our rulers, it is not true; 
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for we have neither ships nor men sufficient to ensure the in- 
terests and honour, or even the safety, of the Empire. But taking 
it as a pious opinion, in connection with the deprecation of war, 
what is there offensive in the expression? In what respect does it 
differ, except in being much milder in form, from the well-known 
utterance of Lord Dalhousie to Russia, “If you will have war, 
then, by God, you shall have war” ? 

It should be observed that aggression is carefully excluded from 
the Jingo manifesto. The very first article is ‘“‘ We don’t want to 
fight.” England, during the last two centuries, has never been an 
aggressive Power. Our long wars with France and Spain were 
either defensive wars, or wars of just retaliation, forced on us by 
the aggression of these Powers, and their attempt to exclude us 
from our share of America and India. Even the war of the 
Spanish succession, which has been called “fantastic and dynas- 
tic,” was, as Professor Seeley has shown in his Expansion of 
England, “ the most business-like of all our wars,” brought on by 
the united efforts of Spain and France to close the New World to 
our enterprise and commerce. The aggressive Powers were France 
and Spain, and are now France and Russia. The ery of ‘a Paris,” 
or ‘‘a Berlin,” has never been raised in our streets, but in Paris 
the people shouted, ‘a Londres” and “ a Berlin,” within the space 
of twelve years—in 1858 and 1870. 

If the neo-Radicals, who apply the word Jingo to their oppo- 
nents, were asked to define it, they would probably say that a 
Jingo was (1) One who considers the English nation superior to 
any other; (2) one who is ready to resent and avenge any insult 
to the English flag, and to protect the interests and persons of 
Englishmen in every quarter of the globe; (3) one who thinks 
that English influence ought to predominate in the world. 

Now if these are the characteristics of the Jingo, it would not 
be difficult to prove that down to the middle of the present century 
there is scarcely a man of note in our history who has not incurred 
the reproach of Jingoism. I wonder what Sir Francis Drake 
would have said when with thirty vessels he dashed into the har- 
bour of Cadiz, destroyed thirty ships larger than his own, de- 
stroyed a hundred more between the Bay of Cadiz and St. Vincent, 
and knocked down four castles on the coast, by way of “ singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard,” if he had been told that an English- 
man was no better than a Spaniard! Or how could Howard, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher have induced their sailors to attack the 
Armada, a fleet of twice their own tonnage, if they had informed 
them that they were no better than their enemies? Cromwell, too, 
must have been under the same delusion, if it be a delusion, when, 
in 1656, he demanded of Spain that no Englishman should be 
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subjected to the Inquisition, and that the West Indies and South 
America should be open to his flag, with free trade for all English 
subjects. The same may be said of the illustrious founders of the 
Indian Empire—of Clive, who called the English the “ hereditary 
nobility of mankind,” of Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie; 
they were in this point Jingoes to a man, and shaped all their 
measures on Jingo principles. And who that has read the lives of 
Marlborough, of Wellington, and Nelson, can doubt that they too 
were penetrated by the belief that an Englishman was more than 
a match for the citizen of any other nation? Even eminent 
Liberals like Macaulay held this first article of the Jingo creed, 
for he says, “‘ None could resist Clive and his Englishmen, the 
mighty children of the sea, the imperial people.” The history of 
a thousand years taught them, as it should teach us, that we are 
superior to any other nation. If it were not so, how could we be 
where we are in the world, or perhaps I ought to say, where we were. 

It is curious to observe the different views on this point taken 
by the old Liberals of Macaulay’s time, who were generally good 
Englishmen, and most of the Radicals of the present day. In 
his very interesting book, The Expansion of England, Mr. Seeley 
is at great pains to refute the idea that the conquest of India 
showed any superiority of the English over the French, or even 
over the Indians. ‘ What is called the conquest of India,” he 
says, ‘‘can be explained without supposing the natives of India to 
be below other races, just as it does not force us to regard the Eng- 
lish as superior to other races.’ So another leader of “‘ the advanced 
school of thought,” Mr. Matthew Arnold, is never tired of proving 
to us that we are not superior, but rather inferior, to the French, 
although he has lately discovered that they are too much devoted 
to the worship of the ‘‘ Goddess Lubricity.” 

With still more reason can it be maintained that the second 
characteristic of the modern Jingo—I mean the readiness to meet 
menace by menace, and forée by force, to take up arms, if neces- 
sary, against any odds rather than tamely submit to insult or 
injury—is common to the greatest and best of English statesmen 
in the past. Cromwell used to say that ‘‘a ship-of-the-line was 
the best ambassador.” William III. declared that the only way 
of treating with France was “sword in hand.” And what a 
terrible Jingo was Chatham, who said of the Spaniards, “‘ After a 
long experience of their want of candour and good faith, I found 
myself compelled to talk to them in a peremptory manner.” 

And what shall we say of Lord Palmerston, whose name has, 
during these last years of humiliation and shame, been so often 
regretfully invoked, who in 1850 asked Parliament to decide 
“‘ whether, as the Roman in old days held himself free from in- 
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dignity if he could say, Civis Romanus sum, so a British subject 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful 
eye and strong hand of England will protect him.” And yet Lord 
Palmerston was essentially a peace minister, ‘and chiefly so 
because he did not proclaim to the world that he would have peace 
at any price.” All Europe knew that he could neither be cajoled 
nor intimidated, and this knowledge enabled him to preserve peace 
and to uphold England as the leading State from 1831-40. One 
of his leading maxims was, “‘ Never give up a pin’s-head that you 
ought to keep, and which you think you can keep.” “It is not,” he 
said, “‘ concession on this matter or that which is of national impor- 
tance; it is the habit of making concessions, of creating a belief that 
you WILL make them, which is fatal to a nation’s interest, tranquillity, 
and honour.” And again, ‘‘ From every difficulty you avoid to-day, 
will arise twenty difficulties around you to-morrow.” In a letter to 
Lord Granville, our Ambassador at Paris in 1840, he says : “‘ Nothing 
can be more unsound than the notion that anything can be gained 
by trying to conciliate those who wish to intimidate us; by con- 
ciliate, I mean conciliate by concession.” 

Lord Palmerston, we know, entered on his duties at the Foreign 
Office with a decided leaning towards a French alliance, but he did 
not allow himself to be blinded by his prepossessions, and it was 
not long before he was almost converted to the opinion of William 
III. quoted above. The change in his opinion is very strongly 
expressed in a letter to Lord Granville (April 23, 1840): “ What 
you say of the French in general is very true; there is no trusting 
them, and they are always acting a double part.” In another 
letter to the same person (October 29, 1840) he says: “ All 
Frenchmen want to encroach, and extend their territorial posses- 
sions at the expense of other nations.” Even at an earlier period, 
before he had suffered so much from French duplicity, he always 
used the plainest language in his dealings with French ministers. 
Thus, in a letter to Lord Granville (January 7, 1831), he says: ‘‘It 
may not be amiss for you to hint, upon any proper occasion, that 
though we are anxious to cultivate the best understanding with 
France [i.e. ‘‘ We don’t want to fight !”’] and to be on terms of the 
most intimate friendship with her, yet that it is only on the 
understanding that she contents herself with the finest territory 
in Europe, and does not mean to open a new chapter of encroach- 
ment and conquest.” And again (in February 1831): ‘‘ The 
French every day betray an increasing disposition to pick a quarrel, 
and to treat us in a way to which we can never submit. Pray take 
care in all your conversations with Sebastiani to make him under- 
stand that our desire for peace will never lead us to submit to 
affront, either in language or act.” 
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The third mark of the Jingo which we have mentioned is the 
earnest desire that the influence of England should predominate in 
the world, and the conviction that her supremacy is not only 
advantageous and glorious to herself, but has always tended to 
promote the highest interests of the human race at large. This. 
article of the Jingo creed has also been devoutly cherished by 
nearly all our most eminent statesmen and writers, and especially 
by Pitt and Palmerston, the latter of whom gave eloquent expres- 
sion to this sentiment in his famous speech on the Slave Trade 
(1841): ‘‘ As long,” he said, ‘‘as England remains pre-eminent in 
the ocean of human affairs, there are none, be they ever so 
unfortunate—none, be their condition ever so desperate and 
forlorn—who do not turn with a look of hope to the light that 
beams from her. . . . But if, by the assaults of her enemies, or 
the errors of her sons, England should fall, or her star should lose 
its lustre, with her will fall the hopes of the Africans. . . . I know 
of no nation that is now ready to supply her place.” There is not 
a friend of freedom and justice in the whole world who will not 
re-echo the words of a Viennese newspaper of this present month, 
“The last days of England as a great Power would also be the last 
days of liberty in Europe.” 

It was by a strict adherence to Jingo principles—reluctance to 
enter into war, united to the firmest resolution to submit to no 
insult and no wrong, to yield no point through fear to any foreign 
nation—that England attained in the past to the highest pinnacle 
of prosperity and glory, and was enabled to shine before the whole 
world as a beacon of liberty and justice. Nor was it the hand of 
any foreign foe that lowered the flag which Palmerston held so 
high. The Powers of Europe kicked, of course, against the pricks 
of his unalterable firmness, and rated him as a firebrand, while 
they really admired and trusted him in their hearts. 

Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So ist’s gewiss der Palmerston, j 
sang the Germans, and the French could find no words to express 
their chagrin at the triumphant manner in which he unmasked 
and frustrated their intrigues. ‘I have no doubt,” he writes to 
Lord Normanby (December 7, 1846), ‘‘ that Louis Philippe hates 
me; but I am not ambitious of being the bien aimé of any French 
Sovereign, and care not for dislike which is founded on nothing but 
the conviction that I am a good Englishman, and that I see 
through, and will do my best to thwart, all schemes of Foreign 
Powers hostile to the interests of my country.” The calumnies of 
foreign enemies were impotent until they found an echo in England 
itself, and it was the ignorance and the weakness of his successors 
which destroyed the fruits of his manly, yet wise and prudent 
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policy. The most dangerous enemies of England have always 
been, and are eminently so at the present moment, Englishmen, in 
name at least. 

Nought can make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

“There are,” as Palmerston so truly says in a letter to Lord 
Granville (June 5, 1838), ‘‘ few public men in England who follow 
up foreign affairs sufficiently to foresee the consequences of events 
which have not yet happened.” ‘There is a numerous class,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ who are always for living an easy life. To 
foresee and guard against future events, to face boldly confronting 
difficulties, and to maintain the prestige of a great state against the 
encroachments of a rival one, are all troubles which a gentleman 
who is lazy, short-sighted, or timid, tries to avoid. The whole of 
this class . . . which calls itself safe and prudent, was opposed to 
Lord Palmerston, whom they called adventurous and, above all 
things, troublesome. . . . There are always people who mistake 
cowardice for prudence, and who say, ‘ After all, what does it 
signify ; better not have a row.’” * The anti-Jingo policy attained 
ascendancy under the “‘ pacific ” Lord Aberdeen (with what results 
we know to our cost), and has been carried out to its fullest extent 
under the two last administrations of Mr. Gladstone, with its 
natural consequences—bloody and fruitless wars, and the contempt 
and enmity of Europe. 

Besides that of the Jingoes of the Pitt and Palmerston type, 
there are, roughly speaking, two different views prevalent in 
England on foreign policy at the present day. We have the advo- 
cates of peace-at-any-price, as represented by men like Mr. Bright, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir George Campbell, and a large party of 
cosmopolitans in the House of Commons—men who, if they were 
consistent, would hand over the keys of their coffers to the burglars 
to save them the trouble of breaking locks. These men are ready 
to make any concession to foreign Powers: to yield Egypt to the 
French, Gibraltar to the Spaniards, India to the Russians, Africa 
to the Boers—anything rather than engage in a war. Their views 
found their most candid expression in 1858, when the French 
colonels petitioned Louis Napoleon for leave to “‘ destroy for ever 
the infamous haunt (repaire infame)”’ of the French exiles, viz. 
London, in which “‘ infamous haunt,” by the way, Louis Napoleon 
himself so long lay hid. I remember reading the report of a 
speech delivered in Manchester, amid loud cheers, in which the 
orator deprecated resistance even to an invasion, and suggested 
that the more intimate union consequent on the conquest of 
England by France would tend to promote free trade between the 
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two countries. Lord Palmerston himself, in a speech delivered 
about the same time in the House of Commons, noticed the lan- 
guage of one of the Manchester papers, in which it was maintained 
that it did not matter if a foreign enemy conquered England, “as 
long as they were allowed to work their mills.” In this class the 
enemies of England are sure of finding staunch friends and 
coadjutors ; and at this very moment we have speakers and writers 
who advocate the cause of Russia against England with more 
fervour than the Russians themselves. When no other weapon 
avails them, our enemies can always spring a mine in the House 
of Commons, Hyde Park, or the Radical Press. 

The second method of dealing with foreign affairs is that which 
has for a long time been put in practice by the present Govern- 
ment, supported by a large majority in the House of Commons. 
These would repudiate, in words, the doctrine of peace-at-any-price, 
and declare themselves ready to defend the “ true” interests of 
their country. But in practice they are always ready to yield to 
the encroachments of an enemy as long as the country will allow 
them to do so. These are the men who “ mistake cowardice for 
prudence,” and who say, with much circumlocution, of course, and 
in the Gladstonian idiom, “‘ After all, what does it signify; better 
not have a row.” They believe, or affect to believe, that the states- 
men of France or Russia are actuated by the same sentiments of 
moderation as themselves, and that they can control aggression 
by what is called ‘moral influence.” These are the modern 
Phocions, who—to use the words of the radical Grote—‘ love 
peace because it is easier, for the moment, to administer a country 
under peace than under war, because they either do not, or will 
not, look forward to the consequences of inaction.” Among these, 
too, are always to be found apologists of England’s enemies and 
rivals. Take, for example, the case of Russia. Her conduct 
towards this country has for ages been marked by persistent 
duplicity and enmity. Her steady advances in Central Asia, with 
the scarcely-concealed intention of attacking our Indian posses- 
sions, has been patent to the whole world. Yet when patriotic 
Englishmen have pointed this out to our present rulers, they have 
been decried and ridiculed as alarmists, and the Prime Minister 
himself has been the foremost friend and apologist of the insidious 
foe. How, it was asked, could Russia force her way through thou- 
‘sands of miles of barren regions, inhabited by hostile and warlike 
tribes? Besides, are we not continually receiving assurances of the 
goodwill of Russia, of her desire for peace and amity ? 

In 1872 the “ Jingo alarmists” thought that the Russians had 
designs on Khiva, but they were promptly put down by the de- 
‘claration of the Russian ambassador, that “so far from it being 
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the intention of the Czar to take possession of Khiva, positive 
orders had been issued to prevent it.” And when, as a matter of 
course, the pledging of the Emperor’s word that Khiva should not 
be occupied was almost immediately followed by its annexation, 
the English Foreign Minister “declined to examine too minutely 
how far these arrangements were in strict accordance with the 
assurances given in January,” and there the matter ended ! 

Meantime the tide of Russian annexation rolls on; all, and more 
than the “alarmists” prophesied, has come to pass, and yet, 
after a thousand instances of her duplicity and falsehood, we still 
go on negotiating with Russia as if she had ever kept the most 
solemn engagement, or been bound by the most formal treaty. And 
what is the result? That Mr. Gladstone is throwing dust—gold 
dust—into our eyes by his warlike preparations, and that we have 
no alternative before us but war, with all Europe against us, or 
temporary peace with eternal infamy. 

I think that foreign nations have good reason to complain that 
they never know what to expect from England. When they meditate 
aggression against this country, they never meet with a decided 
check at the very outset. Our Government never draws a line and 

says to them, “‘ Thus far!” They feel themselves enveloped in the 

| folds of an apparently boundless charity, they are tempted on and 
on by concession after concession till retreat is almost impossible, 
and then suddenly they find beneath the soft sheep-skin of a 
yielding Government an angry British lion. 

There can be little doubt that the newer and bolder advances of 
| the Russians in Asia are mainly owing to the open encouragement 
they received in the Midlothian speeches of Mr. Gladstone. He 

had previously recommended Englishmen “to emulate the good 
deeds of Russia”! and in the third Midlothian speech he says, 
“T have no fear myself of the territorial extensions of Russia in Asia 
—no fear of them whatever. I think the fears no better than old 
women’s fears. . . . I do not believe that the Emperor of Russia 
is a man of aggressive schemes or policy.” And again, speaking 
of Batoum, which is now a formidable fortress, he says, “ There is 
nothing to prevent the Emperor of Russia, while leaving Batoum a 
character that it shall be essentially commercial, from joining with 
that another character that is not in the slightest degree excluded by 
the treaty, and making it as much as he pleases a post of military 
defence.” Well might the Liberal Duke of Sutherland say in St. 
James’s Hall, ‘‘ Russia is very clever in the choice of her agents ; 
her chief agent in England is Mr. Gladstone.” 

It is not only Russia who has been thus entrapped, as in the 
Crimean war. The rebellion in Egypt under Arabi—the shameful 
war with the Boers in Africa—were the results of the same convic- 
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tion that England would never resort to force. The English friends 
and abettors of Arabi and the Mahdi always scouted the idea of 
any hostile action on our part. ‘What! H.M.S. Pinafore bombard 
Alexandria! Ridiculous! Send an army thousands of miles up 
the Nile to rescue Gordon; occupy Khartoum, and destroy the 
Slave Trade! Pooh!” And thus it is that the ultra-pacific 
tendency of the anti-Jingoes has not only been very humiliating to 
us as a nation and very injurious to our interests, but has 
invariably ended in war. The white feather has always been dabbled 
in blood. 

It can never be urged that the “give way” policy has not 
been sufficiently tried to test its real value. With the excep- 
tion of the short period of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry it has 
been carried out for nearly twenty years. We have smiled and 
bowed and cringed and yielded in every direction; we have 
flattered and fawned upon our foes. We have been as “ ’umble” 
as Uriah Heep himself, and assured them that we think them not 
inferior to, but better than ourselves. And how has our preter- 
natural kindness and forbearance been rewarded? Have we not 
thrown a whole cellar-full of tubs to the Irish whale? Have we 
not sacrificed to the disloyal traitors in that country the property 
of our loyal friends, and allowed the former to organize and 
agitate with the avowed purpose of dismembering the Empire ? 
And what is the result? That they are only kept from open 
rebellion by fear, and that their leaders, whom Mr. Gladstone so 
lately described as ‘‘steeped in treason to the very lips,” are now 
treated with consideration and respect by the Ministers of the 
Queen, whose name they insult and whose authority they disown ! 

We accepted defeat from the Boers, whom we had saved from 
bankruptcy and massacre, and conceded to them almost all that. 
they demanded. And now we have sent another army to resist 
their further aggression! To France we have turned not only 
** the other cheek,” but a whole series of cheeks, and have tamely 
submitted to a crescendo of slaps; and she, instead of being 
appeased by our meek forbearance, has rendered good government 
in Egypt impossible by her intrigues, and has formed a combina- 
tion of the Powers to thwart and injure us. And Russia! If the 
heart of that wily and rapacious country could be touched by long- 
suffering patience, surely it would have been softened by the 
blandishments, and shown some consideration for the feelings of 
her warmest friend and most eloquent advocate, Mr. Gladstone, 
and would not have compelled him to call out the Reserves and the 
Militia, and to collect supplies and transports at Quettah, a place 
which he declared ought never to have been occupied. Even the 
cordial understanding with Germany which Lord Beaconsfield so 
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happily brought about has been changed into a wrangling 
antipathy. By our strange diplomacy we have alienated the only 
one of the great Powers with which true and lasting friendship can 
be formed, a firm alliance with which would render war in Europe 
impossible. We have actually achieved the extraordinary feat of 
uniting Germany and France against us ! 

These are the results of “a policy of conciliation and peace ”— 
an anti-Jingo policy! Ireland in virtual rebellion. Egypt, once 
more ‘‘consecrated’’ by the blood of the hero-martyr Gordon— 
deliberately sacrificed on the blood-stained altar of anti-Jingoism,— 
handed over to the Powers, or rather to France; a new war 
in South Africa ; the alternative of infamous concessions, or war, 
with Russia; the necessity of trying to appease Germany by 
humiliating apologies. Could any policy of aggression and an- 
nexation have produced more bitter fruits than these? And yet 
they are only the inevitable results of a shifty vacillation ; of “‘ the 
cowardice which calls itself prudence”; of the fears of “a row” ; 
of ‘‘ prophesying smooth things”; of never confronting but always 
yielding to difficulties and dangers. Well may be said of such a 
Government what Woronzow said of Addington’s, “‘ Si ce Ministére 
dure la Grande Bretagne ne durera pas.” ‘“ From yielders all 
things catch,” says Shakespeare. 


Quien se hace miel moscas se le comen. 


“‘ Make yourself sugar and the flies will eat you,” says the Spanish 
proverb. We have made ourselves sugar with a vengeance, and 
the flies have not been wanting. 

But it may, perhaps, be said that the independent resolute 
attitude which the Jingoes would assume is an anachronism. It 
was all very well and very possible in the days of Pitt and Pal- 
merston, or when Nelson led our fleets and Wellington our armies. 
Our fleet, which could once sweep the sea of every hostile vessel, 
is hardly superior to that of France alone, and powerless against 
a combination even of two great nations. Our army is utterly 
insignificant as compared with those of other countries. All this 
is true, for the moment. Successive governments, Conservative as 
well as Radical, have, for party reasons, allowed our fleet—the all- 
essential mainstay of our power, and even of our existence—to fall 
into a state of dangerous weakness. But this—unless we contem- 
plate national suicide—can only be a momentary state of things. 
The time must come, though perhaps not until after some terrible 
disaster, when the whole country will ring with Cobden’s cry, 
“Spend, if necessary, twenty, forty, or a hundred millions on our 
fleet.” Is there any real reason to suppose that we have declined 
as a nation, either actually or in comparison with other nations, in 
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anything but foresight, wisdom, and patriotism ? Have we declined 
in physical vigour, in personal courage, in any of the qualities 
which should enable us ‘to speak with our enemies in the gate” ? 
Are we inferior to France, with her stationary population, her 
yearly change of masters, her rancorous party divisions, her inter- 
mittent political fevers? Or to Russia, undermined by Nihilism 
and on the verge of bankruptcy, of whom Cobden said that we 
could crumple her up as easily as a sheet of paper: of whom 
Palmerston wrote to Temple in 1835, ‘‘ The fact is that Russia is 
a great humbug; and that if England would fairly go to work with 
her we could throw her back half a century in one campaign.” 
And the fact is that if we had shown a bold front to Russia, and she 
could have trusted our warlike assurances, there need have been no 
war with her at all. Russia by no means wishes to have war with 
England; she knows too well what it means. The burglar does 
not wish to use the arms he carries; he greatly prefers to steal at 
midnight upon a drugged and sleeping enemy. 

But, after all, why should we fear to meet our enemies? Our 
army is indeed perilously small, but it has always been ready 
to face superior numbers. And it should be remembered that 
owing to our insular position, which no longer renders us secure 
as in former days, we have never yet put forth our whole strength. 
We have fought, as it were, with our little finger, with a small 
army of volunteers, which by no means includes the pick of a 
population of thirty-six millions. But should we be driven to the 
wall, and compelled to adopt the Continental system of calling 
on the flower of our manhood to defend the honour and the life 
of their country; could we enroll in our ranks our agricultural 
labourers, our “navvies” who make our railways and dig our 
canals; our railway porters; the splendid class of men from whom 
our stalwart policemen are drawn; the hundreds of thousands of 
idle young gentlemen who pass their lives in hunting and shooting, 
in cricket and football, in wandering through the world in search 
of dangerous adventures: could our Government, in short, like the 
German Government, lay its hand on every fine man and fine 
horse in the country, should we not have an army such as the 
world never yet saw? Yes, in our case the flesh is strong, the 
spirit is weak. 

And yet with all our strength, with all our wealth, with a 
vigorous and rapidly increasing population, with strong-spirited 
and loyal Colonies placing themselves like stalwart sons by the 
side of their old mother, and calling on her to re-assume her 
ancient place in the world, her ancestral pride, founded on the 
record of an unbroken series of victories for a thousand years, 
we are yielding point after point to our rivals and enemies, 
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signing away our rights, lowering our flag before the meanest foes. 
Our most prominent statesmen have deliberately set themselves to 
the task of depressing, instead of raising the national spirit, and of 
bringing the old English love of country into contempt under the 
name of Jingoism. In all the turgid streams of verbiage which have 
flowed from Midlothian and Birmingham, not one single golden 
_grain of patriotism can be found. The danger to England lies not 
in the strength of her enemies, but in the decay of her national 
spirit. If the stately edifice of the British Empire erected by our 
Jingo forefathers should fall, it will not be under the assault of any 
external foe, but because its strong rafters have been eaten away 
by the dry rot of Cosmopolitanism, by the growing indifference to 
national interests and to national glory. ‘To a people,” says 
Burke in his dying legacy to his country, ‘‘ who have been proud 
and great, and great because they were proud, a change in the national 
spirit is the most terrible of all retolutions.” 


Water Copianp Perry. 


MR. RUSKIN’S MUSEUM AT SHEFFIELD. 


Ir is now some years ago since we first set out on a ramble of 
discovery to find Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. Like other large towns, 
Sheffield has gradually absorbed into itself several outlying 
villages, and Walkley, we knew, was one of the remotest of these, 
only to be reached by a two-mile walk, of which scarcely a 
hundred yards would be over level ground ; and when, at last, we 
found ourselves at the top of the long ascent, with steep streets 
leading upwards to the left, and downwards to the right, on either 
hand, our various attempts to obtain further directions met with so 
blank a response, that we began to wonder whether anybody in all 
Walkley had ever heard of the Museum, though it had then been 
open for considerably more than a twelvemonth. We were almost 
turning back in despair, when we caught sight of a man on the 
opposite side of the way in whom we seemed to detect an inde- 
scribable air of intelligence which looked promising. We crossed 
over ; we repeated our inquiries ; and, lo! we had actually chanced 
upon the curator himself, Mr. Swan, who then and there most 
kindly became our guide, talking, as he went, of “the Master,” 
whose sayings he brought forward exactly like texts of Scripture. 

He conducted us to the very end of Walkley, where the road 
climbs suddenly to the left, and the houses cease to range them- 
selves in lines, and break into groups, amongst which some grey 
relic of older domestic architecture now and then peeps forth. 
Presently we came to a door in a roughly-built wall, beside which 
hung a modest notice-board, bearing a small printed notice, headed 
“‘ St. George’s Museum,” and setting forth, by means of an extract 
from Fors Clavigera, what a museum is not, and what this museum 
is intended to be :— 

A Museum is, be it observed, primarily, not at all a place of entertainment, but a 
place of education. And a Museum is, be it secondly observed, not a place of elemen- 
tary education, but for that of already far-advanced scholars. And it is by no means 


the same thing as a parish school, or a Sunday school, or a day school, or even—— 
the Brighton Aquarium. 


Be it observed, in the third place, that the word “School” means “Leisure,” and 
that the word “ Museum” means “ belonging to the Muses”; and that all schools and 
museums whatsoever can only be what they claim to be, and ought to be, places of 
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noble instruction, when the persons who have a mind to use them can obtain so much 
relief from the work, or exert so much abstinence from the dissipation, of the outside 
world as may enable them to devote a certain portion of secluded, laborious, and 
reverent life to the attainment of the Divine Wisdom, which the Greeks supposed to be 
the gift of Apollo, or of the Sun; and which the Christian knows to be the gift of 
Christ. 

This door opens, or, at least, it opened then, into a very ordinary 
kitchen garden, in the midst of which stood a plain cottage-house 
with a small grass-plot in front, where, coming round the corner 
from behind, we were almost suddenly greeted by a wide, and, in 
some lights, a really beautiful view, far up that Rivelin valley 
through which the well-known coach-road carries on both the eye 
and the imagination towards the moorland heights and rocky 
edges, and lovely woodland scenery, where the Ashop and Derwent 
rivers meet. We see at once why Mr. Ruskin must have selected 
this particular site; perhaps we even catch a glimpse of the reason 
which led him to choose Sheffield, rather than any other place, 
when he had resolved to establish his Museum in a manufacturing 
town. For neither the density of Sheffield smoke, nor the dingi- 
ness of Sheffield architecture, can altogether rob the place of its 
natural advantages. In the very town itself, the hilly character 
of the ground gives occasion for many fine points of view, when 
even chimneys and smoke, and monotonous rows of houses, group 
themselves with the aid of a few church towers and public build- 
ings into pictures not unpleasing to the eye; and then not merely 
pretty, but really beautiful wild scenery, is so near at hand and 
so easily reached, that there can scarcely be a single artizan in 
Sheffield who does not know from personal experience what 
beautiful country is like. 

Yet, surely, never did art and culture find a humbler home 
than this little room, about twelve feet square,* in which rare 
stones, fine engravings, choice pictures, valuable books and MSS., 
are packed so closely together that one cannot help being re- 
minded of the inside of a box. Certainly it is a very well-arranged 
box, and very interesting to trained eyes and appreciative minds ; 
but to many visitors—more especially to the kind of visitors who 
came in numbers to the Museum, soon after the visit to Sheftield 
of that gifted member of the Royal Family whose untimely death 
the whole nation mourns, to discover what it was that the Prince 
had been to see—a continual cause of wonder and perplexity. 

“Is that all?” they would say, looking round and round the 
tiny room, in which, it must indeed be admitted, there really is 
not air enough for more than three or four people to breathe in 
comfort. All the treasures are to be unpacked some day, and dis- 


* We did not measure, and it is probably rather larger, but that is the impression 
one receives. 
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played, with many additions, in the more suitable building, for 

the erection of which considerable funds have, we believe, been 
already guaranteed. Meanwhile the Museum has, for several 
months, been “ closed for re-arrangement,”* the grass plot has 
extended itself over most of the kitchen-garden, which has been 
transformed into a pretty little bit of pleasure-ground, and the 
‘cottage is throwing out large extensions, of a more or less tem- 
porary character, for use until a worthier and more permanent 
resting-place for its precious contents shall be provided. 

But, whatever that worthiey resting-place may be, an interest will 
always attach to this original cottage home, which goes much 
beyond the individual value, however great, of any of the objects 
which have been placed there. Taken as a whole, it is as charac- 
teristic of Mr. Ruskin, and as much a part of his Thun und Wesen 
as any book he ever wrote, and, for this very reason, we almost 
think that we should like, if we could have our way, to see the 
associations of the place as little disturbed as possible. In a word, 
we should not be sorry if it were possible to over-rule the objec- 
tions of those who complain—not, it must be admitted, without 
some cause—that Walkley is the most out-of-the-way spot in 
Sheffield, and to build the new Museum on the site originally 
‘chosen by the “ Master” himself—especially as some degree of 
remoteness must be regarded as a necessary condition, where 
safety from smoke is an essential object. 

Mr. Ruskin’s definition of the purposes of St. George’s Museum 
differs toto colo from the popular notion that a museum is a kind 
of exhibition, whose success is to be measured by the number of 
those who go to see it; and, for a long time, the ordinary sight- 
seeing public felt, as has already been hinted, little attraction 
towards the cottage at Walkley—indeed, was only very dimly 
aware of its existence. But always, from the very first, there have 
been not a few who came in the true spirit of the founder’s in- 
tention, and who have, in their different ways and degrees, profited 
as he hoped they might. 

Probably most of these are art-students, but we hardly suppose 
there can be amongst them more than one Frank Saltfleet, some of 
whose exquisite water-colours have already found their way to 
America, though in England his name is, as yet, almost entirely 
unknown. But the Museum attracts other students who are not 
artists, perhaps not even artistic in temperament. The very last 
time we visited it before it was closed, a working-man was present, 
who had, like ourselves, brought in a friend to see the place. 
Strangers usually begin by looking at the precious stones and 
crystals ; and we must ourselves confess that the first sight of 
* We hear that it is now re-opened. 
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opal, bedded in its native rock, struck us as a new revelation of 
-loveliness, like the first sight of a gentian on an alpine lawn. But 
this working-man merely told his companion to go and look, 
standing aloof himself with a rather amused smile. 

**T don’t care much for that sort of thing,” he confided to us, 
“nor yet for the pictures.” 

What, then, did he care for, we inquired; and instantly his face 
brightened, and he looked towards the book-case in the corner, 
where stand Mr. Ruskin’s works, bound, as he likes to see them, 
in dark blue calf. They are in perfect order, but have a certain 
well-read air, quite different from the untouched look of ‘the 
classics” in a gentleman’s library. 

“When I get agate of reading them books,” says our friend, “ I 
don’t know when to stop.” 

A remark at which we stand rather amazed, for it is a new idea 
to us that Mr. Ruskin counts amongst his readers men who say 
them for those, and use words which the English of the schools has, 
rather capriciously, turned out of doors, like agate. 

In the earlier days of the Museum, Mr. Ruskin used, as we have 
been told, to find time to visit it himself, at irregular intervals, 
when he would look at the students’ work, and meet and talk with 
the members of St. George’s Guild and others, to whom notice of 
his arrival had been quietly sent through Mr. Swan. That many 
should be invited was impossible, owing to the small size of the 
rooms. A friend who has sometimes been numbered amongst 
these favoured few, once told us a rather characteristic story about 
one of these meetings, when, amongst the small but variously 
mingled company, for whom Mr. Ruskin was pouring forth the 
treasures of his conversation, there was a little knot of socialists 
sitting, as by some odd fatality they generally do, in the usual two. 
divisions. 

“There are the broad-cloth socialists, you know,” said our in- 
formant, ‘‘ and there are the socialists who are working-men ; and, 
somehow, they invariably do sit in two groups.” 

He went on to observe that, interesting as it was to listen to. 
Mr. Ruskin, still sometimes one could not be quite sure that one 
really understood what he meant; and, although he always received 
questions in a very kind manner, he did not always answer them 
just as his questioners expected. On this occasion he had been 
talking for some time about brotherhood and mutual help, and 
other topics of that nature, when one of the above-mentioned 
socialists struck in as follows : 

“Do I understand you rightly, Mr. Ruskin? Do you mean this: 
if I met you out riding, and I wanted your horse more than you do, 
and asked you to let me have him, you ought to give him to me?” 
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“And what did Mr. Ruskin say?” we inquire, with some 
curiosity. 

“At first he made no answer at all. He passed his hand over 
his face, and my opinion is that he was smiling. Then he looked 
up, and all he said was this: ‘ Mr. , IT am much attached to my 
horse.’” 

And whether this was the last word or not, we cannot say; but, 
in truth, whatever sympathy with individual socialists Mr. Ruskin 
may entertain, and whatever near approaches to their doctrine 
may be found in some of his statements, it is not the crudities of 
Socialism, but the old watchwords of Duty, which this great 
teacher has ever seemed to reiterate in ourears. Duty and Respon- 
sibility to God and Man, accepted as the living principle of exist- 
ence, has force enough in it to remedy all the evils of the century 
without the aid of any ism whatsoever; and this is surely the 
principle which lies at the very heart and core of the life-long war- 
fare waged by Mr. Ruskin against the so-called spirit of the age, 
whether by voice or pen, whether by the rules of St. George’s 
Guild or the teachings of the Walkley Museum. 

But while we admit that the contest has been a contest against 
the tendencies of the times, we must remember that the contest 
itself is as much a part of the times as the tendencies against 
which it is directed, and that Mr. Ruskin is no less entirely a son 
of his century than the most earth-encumbered Philistine that 
breathes. Contraries are apt to suggest one another ; and when 
both are present neither must be ignored, in any description of this 
seed-plot of time present, which bears in its bosom the germ of 
the To Come. It may be that the weather-signals are adverse ; it 
may be that a storm-cloud, big with bitterness, does obscure the 
sky, and that when it breaks it will break in judgment upon 
covetousness and pretension, and the madness of competition. 
Still, we must reflect that these things do not occupy the whole 
field, that powerful voices testifying against them have never been 
wanting to us, and that not one of these voices has ever lacked an 
audience or failed to find disciples. 

Thousands, some will say, or tens of thousands, against millions 
who take no heed! But the course of this world is not decided by 
universal suffrage, and it is not the majority of votes, but the 
weight of conduct and opinion, that determines the direction of the 
future. We live in an age of selfishness, and of unselfishness ; of 
irreligion, and of faith; of dead materialism, and of living 
spirituality ; and we do not yet know, perhaps we do not even 
guess, what will be the final epithet which posterity will bestow 
on this much-depreciated and much-belauded period of time—the 
nineteenth century. 
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The employment of the Argumentum ad hominem is an act of 
conversational violence which should never be encouraged; and to 
turn the barbarous weapon aside with a smile, as Mr. Ruskin did, 
would be the natural resource of any Master of the Art of Talking. 
But we are sure that the smile must have been a very kindly one ; 
for we all respect earnest and sincere enthusiasts, and such men 
cannot help making these direct thrusts, their ardent desire to win 
homage for the cause that they have at heart continually urging 
them to pen their fellow-creatures into corners, from which they 
think they cannot escape, without making some much-desired 
admission. 

We ourselves remember a not very unsimilar scene, some years 
ago, at this very same Ruskin’s Museum. ‘“‘ Twelve Foot Square” 
was quite full that day. First some ladies came in, with bright- 
faced school-boy companions, who wanted to look at the collection 
of stones; and then, in the centre of the small apartment, a little 
group of men collected, and sat talking, with some numbers of 
Fors Clavigera on the table before them. Altogether there were 
ten or a dozen persons in the room, and what the atmosphere was 
like may easily be imagined ; but the men and the boys regarded 
it not at all, and everyone knows the equanimity with which 
mothers and sisters and aunts accept the various holiday expe- 
riences in which they may be invited to share. 

A little hum of low-voiced talk went forward, neither set of 
people interfering with the other in any way, except that, in the 
very limited space at their disposal, they were so crowded that 
they almost touched. But presently, by some accident, there hap- 
pened one of those occasional breaks, when everyone chances to 
stop talking at once; and, in the momentary lull, a clear, shrill, 
eager man’s voice suddenly exclaimed : 

‘Christians! In the whole course of my life I have never met 
with one!” 

As a rule, it is not well to break into other people’s conversation ; 
but sometimes it is impossible to refrain. As much, perhaps, to 
her own amazement as to that of the speaker, who was a man of 
something more than middle age, with an intellectual countenance, 
-the words, ‘‘ You have been unfortunate in your experience, Sir,” 
dropped, very softly indeed, from the lips of one of the ladies 
who were present. 

For a single instant he simply looked at her, whilst she, it may 
be, felt half-alarmed at her own audacity; then, whilst his hands 
rapidly struck open a certain page in Fors Clavigera, came the 
searching question : 

** Are you a Christian ?” 
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‘“* Have you read this ?” 

It was that particular bit in Fors which treats of bringing a 
tramp home to dinner. The lady had read it, and once more 
briefly answered “‘ Yes.” 

Then, with finger still on the page and increased intensity : 

“Would you do it ?” 

“No!” 

‘“ Ah ! ” 

All the force of “I told you so” a thousand times repeated was 
concentrated into that one interjection. 

‘No, certainly not,” repeated the lady. ‘‘ For an honest work- 
ing-man in trouble I would do anything that lay in my power, 
but I should not ask a tramp to dinner: I have no respect for 
tramps.” 

Two or three of the men round the table were unmistakably 
working-men. They, too, seemed to have no respect for tramps, 
for they nodded cordial assent to this remark, and even laughed 
aloud, and the lady could not help feeling that they considered 
that she had rather the best of it; but she will not soon forget 
the effect of missiles flying through the air which these sudden 
personal questions produced—a curious, novel sensation which one 
is not often called upon to experience. 

We have not Fors Clavigera at hand, and cannot at this moment 
exactly remember how that bit about the tramp runs. The re- 
collection that there is such a page, however, recalls to us a train 
of thought which that story of Mr. Ruskin and his horse has often 
suggested—namely, that there is, and always has been, in Mr. 
- Ruskin’s own character, a vein of passionate benevolence, capable, 
as passion of every kind always is, of urging to the wildest ex- 
tremes ; so that in our inmost heart we do really suspect him— 
in spite of the gentle evasiveness of that answer of his—of being 
almost as capable, under a sufficiently strong appeal to his pity 
and sympathy, of giving away his horse to a beggar . . . as St. 
Aidan was, in this very same South Yorkshire, more than a thou-. 
sand years ago. 

Bede tells the story in his Ecclesiastical History—how the young 
King Oswin, ‘‘ who governed the province of the Deiri seven years, 
in very great prosperity, and was beloved of all men,” had given 
to good Bishop Aidan a very fine horse, which he himself had 
specially chosen for his own use. But Aidan who ‘‘ was exceedingly 
compassionate, and, as it were, a father to the wretched,” very 
soon parted with the royal gift, to the first poor man who met him 
and asked an alms. 

The King was naturally vexed, as any other man, whether 
king or subject, would certainly have been in his place; and can 
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there be anybody who will not feel that it was very provoking of 
Aidan ? 

“Why, my lord Bishop,” Oswin asks, as they are going in to 
dinner, ‘‘ must you give the poor man that royal horse, which you 
needed for your own use? Have we not other horses of less value, 
which would have been good enough to give to the poor, and not 
that horse, which I had particularly chosen for yourself ? ” 

“What is it that you say, O King?” instantly answers the 
Bishop ; “is, then, a son of a mare more dear to you than a son 
of God ?” 

And then they go in; and the Bishop sits down in his usual 
place ; but the tall, and strikingly handsome, young King, who has 
just come in from hunting, stands warming himself at the fire, 
with his attendants. He cannot immediately get over his very 
great annoyance and displeasure, so as to be able to sit down to 
meat, and put it out of his mind. And there he stands, half- 
angry, half-thoughtful, thinking of the pleasure he had had in 
choosing “ that royal horse” for his beloved friend and teacher, 
and of the absurd disappointment of seeing Aidan arrive, footsore 
and fatigued, and of finding that the carefully chosen horse had 
already been given away; thinking that Aidan never could be 
prevented from giving away everything that he possessed, and, 
therefore, what was the use of being angry with him ?—thinking 
of the Bishop’s words, and seeking to fathom the meaning of that 
strange question of his, as to whether he valued “ that horse” 
more than “that son of God.” Until, suddenly, giving his sword 
to a servant, he hurries to Aidan, and, with the direct simplicity 
of emotion possible a thousand years ago, falls down at his feet 
and begs him to forgive his anger. 

“Never from this moment will I speak of this any more,” he 
impetuously declares, ‘nor will I again pass judgment upon what, 
or how much, you may give to the sons of God.” 

Deeply moved, Aidan starts up, and the reconciliation is soon 
complete. The King takes his place at table and begins to be 
merry ; but the Bishop is depressed, ‘‘even to tears,” by a melan- 
choly presentiment, afterwards regarded as prophetic, that Oswin 
is too good to live! 

“Never before,” he murmurs in his native Gaelic, to “ his 
Priest,’’ who was beside him, ‘‘ saw I such humility in a King.” 

And yet, after all, our sober judgment persists in affirming that 
there was nothing unjust in the King’s displeasure, and that it was 
Aidan who acted unreasonably! For the bestowal of horses upon 
beggars, if generally practised, would amount to a premium upon 
roguery and idleness; and the question whether a man has any 
right to give away a gift which has been intended specially for his 
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own use, is one which has manifestly two sides to it. Nevertheless, 
how is it? We entirely sympathise with the sudden rush of 
feeling which swept Oswin to Aidan’s feet, and broke in eager 
protestation that he would never again interfere with, or even 
judge, any future almsdeed of the Bishop's. 

For though we are reasonable beings, reason alone, under its pre- 
sent limitations, cannot entirely satisfy us ; and there is nothing for 
which the inner longings of the heart and mind more certainly crave 
—not always, but whenever grief, or joy, or intellectual effort, or 
religious aspiration, has touched in us the deepest springs of being 
—than to be carried beyond reason, into that higher region wherein 
certainly the greatest mistakes are made, because the “excess of 
light’ dazzles even the strongest souls, but wherein alone those 
principles are to be learnt which lie at the root of all noble living 
and all successful thinking. 

Aidan’s principle that a ‘‘son of God” is worth more than a 

“son of a mare,” is quaintly expressed; but it goes to the very 
root of some of our worst troubles, even at the present day. The 
housing of the London poor, for instance, and the neglect of 
the aged, and of those who are worn out, and the con- 
tempt felt by many for poor and insignificant people. Even in 
material science, the winged faculty of imagination perceives afar 
‘off the yet unproved truths, to which reason must afterwards 
painfully attain by the toil and study of a whole generation. 
Imagination cannot prove the truth, she cannot even tell us how 
she came to see it, she cannot make us sure that it is a truth; but 
she saw true, nevertheless. Much more does moral truth transcend 
the present grasp of human reason ; but a few of the sons of men 
discern afar off what others cannot see. There is a saying of 
Aristotle’s, quoted in Newman’s Grammar of Assent, which partly 
expresses our meaning: ‘‘ We are bound,” he says, “‘ to give heed 
to the undemonstrated sayings and opinions of the experienced and 
aged, not less than to demonstrations; because, from their having 
the Eye of Experience, they behold the principles of things.” 

The Eye that beholds the Principles of things is an exceedingly 
rare gift; and, just as, in all the old legends and stories about 
magical arts, no one could look into the Mirror of Hidden Truth, 
who was not pure in heart and life, so it must be with all those 
who possess that lofty endowment. Usually they have what 
Aidan had, a wonderful inborn capacity for winning love and 
reverence ; often, like Aidan, they are as simple as children in the 
ordinary affairs of the world. But, do what they may, and say 
what they may, they receive from us a homage of the heart which 
we hardly accord to any others; for they give, what the heart 
wants, an insight into principles; and holding their hands, and 
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sharing their thoughts, we, too, become illuminated, and can. 
sometimes see what they see. 

This, or something like it, seems to us to be the secret of Mr. 
Ruskin’s influence with the present generation. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

Mr. Ruskin helps us to do this. As a teacher he seems to carry 
us above and beyond ourselves. Some of us cared for him, in the. 
first instance, because he unsealed our powers of vision and taught 
us to see more than we had ever been able to perceive before of the 
secrets of beauty, both in nature and art. But he has done more 
for us than that. He has made us feel, as perhaps no one else in 
this generation has ever done, the inseparable connection between 
goodness and beauty; and how the very same glorious rays which 
combine to form the white light of perfect goodness, must be 
present in perfect beauty too. And if we do not always agree 
with his political economy, and sometimes rebel at what seems to 
us the extravagance of his strictures against many of the customs 
and inventions of our time, what then? It is quite possible to 
think him mistaken in some of his inferences; but he has “the 
Eye of Experience,” and he makes us feel that he does “‘ behold the 
Principles of Things”; and this, and nothing less than this, is 
the reason why so many gifted minds and earnest hearts have put 
their hands into his and sworn fealty to him; and why his more 
ardent disciples will almost always eagerly defend and uphold, 
even his least reasonable words, because, whether reasonable or- 
unreasonable, they were penned by “the Master’s” hand. 


E. 8. P. 
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Were the well-meaning persons to have their way who long for the 
establishment of an English Academy, one wonders what would be 
the attitude of such an august body towards a writer like Cobbett. 
And yet his claim to rank as a classic admits, I suppose, of little 
question. The position he holds among the immortals he has 
taken, as it were, by storm; and what no favour of literary clique | 
helped to gain, no passing whim of favour can take away. It is 
indeed possible that as the English language comes more and more 
to savour of the dissecting-room and the studio, and the form of 
its literature to sink beneath the weight of its matter, criticism 
may attach a yet greater importance to the style as opposed to 
the substance of an author, and the surrounding desert render 
yet more gracious such wells as still exist of ‘‘ English pure and 
undefiled.” But of the merits of Cobbett’s style there can be no 
question. In his moods of most frantic violence, dancing a war- 
dance around Lord Castlereagh’s dead body, or covering with the 
foulest abuse the honoured name of Burke, the manner of his 
writing never lacks in skill. We may not approve the music it 
gives forth, but we cannot but allow that the pipe is never out of 
tune. Nor is the secret of the merits of his style far to seek. Of 
none other does the saying of Buffon hold more profoundly true 
that ‘‘le style c’est Vhomme.” His very weaknesses as a man lent 
strength to his writing. Because he was obstinate, narrow- | 
minded, and could see only the one side of a question, therefore his 
sight had nothing to distract it from seeing what he did see with 
perfect distinctness, and from describing that with perfect accuracy. 
It is surely no mere coincidence that in our times a similar intel- 
lectual soil has produced for us a similar intellectual harvest, and 
that the greatest of living English orators recalls in his obstinacy 
and in his self-sufficiency, no less than by the spell of his elo- 
quence, the memory of Cobbett. 

To good writing, profound knowledge is often a hindrance rather 
than a help. The author’s sentences become loaded with paren- 
theses, because his mind is being crossed by contrary currents of | 
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| thought. The panting expression toils in vain after the concep- 
tion ; the most notable instance of which tendency is to be found 
in the style of Thucydides, the rush of whose meaning, very often, 
scarcely contains itself within the banks of grammar. So, too, we 
have been lately told that the strange vocabulary of ‘‘immensities,” 
“eternities,” &c. which Carlyle was continually employing, was in 
great measure due to the awkwardness with which he approached 
subjects too deep for words. 

No such difficulty attended the steps of Cobbett. The native hue 
of his argument, in all conscience resolute enough, is never sicklied 
o’er by any pale cast of thought. ‘His Minerva is born in 
panoply.” ‘“‘ The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him.” ‘“ Res 
duplex.” But could Cobbett have understood the saying he would 
have answered, “ Yes, to the double-faced.” Of all writers who 
have lived, he is the most frankly and completely materialist. 
“In the groves of his academy at the end of every visto we see 
nothing but””—the stomach. ‘ Whose God is their belly.” Only 
it is but fair to say that, himself the most frugal of men, it is for 
the belly of others that he is concerned. ‘I have observed, and I 
beseech you to attend to it,” he wrote to the English people, ‘that 
the words liberty, freedom, rights, and the rest of the catalogue, 
which hypocritical knaves send rolling off the tongue, are worth 
nothing at all. It is things that we want. Those men who make 
.a fuss about sorts of Government, and who tell us about the good 
things which arise from the Republican Government of America, 
deceive themselves or deceive others. It is not because the 
government is Republican, but because it is cheap; and it is cheap 
not because it is Republican, but because the people choose those 
who make the laws and vote the taxes. If the President of 
America were called King of America instead of being called 
President, it would be of no consequence to the people, if the King 
cost no more than the President now costs. Nothing is worth 
looking at; nothing is worth talking about but the cost, because it 
is this that comes and takes the dinner from the labourer and that 
takes the coat off his back.” 

It is not surprising that a writer of this stamp should be 
neglected at the present day. Alike in his merits and in his faults 
Cobbett appeals but little to a modern taste. The gulf which 
divides Gillray from Tenniel, is not wider than that which separates 
Cobbett from the modern controversialist. We may have become, 
as he complained, “‘a hollow and trivial nation,” “ frivolous, 
effeminate, and senseless,” but at least we have the qualities of 
our defects, and are not, like him, brutal. Some of us are, perhaps, 
still capable of removing our neighbour’s land-mark, but we are 
‘careful to do so with “agricultural implements.” Moreover, 
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‘Cobbett was, to the very depths of his innermost being, a Philistine 
of the Philistines, and we are nothing if not “ cultured.” In his 
youth, when in America, and fighting single-handed the battles of 
the English people and Constitution, he heard himself described 
one day by the English Consul as “a wild fellow.” It is as 
“‘a wild fellow” that he takes his place in the republic of letters, 
and, therefore, it is no wonder that the guides and cicerones of that 
republic should prefer to give him a wide berth. 

After all, however, the main reason of the neglect which has 
overtaken Cobbett lies in what, when he was alive, undoubtedly 
constituted his strength, namely, his exclusive attention to politics. 
Now, freshness being desirable in all things, there is, perhaps, 
nothing so unsavoury as stale politics. And the political beliefs of 
Cobbett belong, and have for many years belonged, to the limbo 
of the past ; gone, if not ‘‘ to the tomb of all the Capulets,” perhaps 
to a warmer place! That the English people were once free, 
prosperous, and contented : that it was ‘‘ this vile paper-money and 
funding system; this system of Dutch descent, begotten by Bishop 
Burnett, and born in Hell,” which had changed that state of things : 
‘that to support this system (the tendency of which was to divert 
their estates into the hands of Jews and money-jobbers), the aris- 
tocracy had to be bribed by places and pensions; that its main- 
tenance involved so grievous a burden of taxation upon all the 
necessaries of life, as to reduce the labouring classes to very 
starvation. That the remedy lay in such an “ equitable adjust- 
ment” as should give, to the public creditor and the public 
pensioner, only what remained after that the condition of the 
people had been rendered tolerable ; that such an equitable adjust- 
ment could only be obtained in a Reformed Parliament, and that, 
therefore, and for no other reason, Reform was desirable. In 
these propositions may be roughly summarised the main articles 
of Cobbett’s political creed. But the mere statement of them 
proves better than the most eloquent argument how wholly they 
belong to the past. There may be much that still requires 
remedy in the condition of the labouring classes, but no honest 
man can say that it is the result of excessive taxation falling upon 
the necessaries of life. And the “facts and fallacies” of the 
“‘ Financial Reform Almanack” are at most the mere ground-swell 
‘of what was once an angry sea. Quisque suos manes patimur; but 
a society which has survived the cannonading of Cobbett may 
await, perhaps, with confidence the Greek fire of Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Henry George. 

It follows from what has been said that the task of commenting 
on any book written by Cobbett, without continually trespassing 
-upon the field of politics, is one of no little difficulty; yet in the 
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case of his Rural Rides it may be attempted. The fate of this. 
book very strongly bears out my statement as to the neglect of 
Cobbett’s writing by the general public. The shelves of Mudie 
know it not, and it has become so scarce, that a book published at 
the price of a few shillings can now with difficulty be obtained 
for thirty. It was, I believe, the intention of a lately-deceased 
publisher to issue a new edition of the work. Whether such an 
undertaking would be rewarded with much success is, I think, very 
questionable. Let no one expect in Cobbett the account of a mere 
tour of pleasure. The stern utilitarian who, somewhere, tells us 
that he had never in his life gone for a walk save with an object 
at the end of it, was not likely to ride, as he did, many hundreds. 
of miles through England merely to enjoy the views and after- 
wards to describe them. ‘My object was not to see inns and 
turn-pike roads, but to see the country; to see the farmers at home 
and to see the labourers in the fields, and to do this you must. 
travel on foot or on horseback. With a gig you cannot get about 
among bye-ways and across fields, through bridle-ways and hunt- 
ing-gates.”” Again: “I wish to see many people, and to talk to 
them ; and there are a great many people who wish to see and 
talk to me. What better reason can be given for a man’s going 
about the country and dining at fairs and markets.” ‘ Thus, Sir,” 
in another place he writes, “I have led you about the country. 
All sorts of things have I talked of, to be sure, but there are very 
few of these things which have not their interest one way or an- 
other. At the end of a hundred miles or two of travelling, stopping 
here and there, talking freely with everybody; hearing what gentle- 
men, farmers, tradesmen, journeymen, labourers, women, girls, 
boys, and all have to say; reasoning with some, laughing with 
others, and observing all that passes; and especially if your 
manner be such as to remove every kind of reserve from every 
class; at the end of a tramp like this you get impressed upon 
your mind a true picture not only of the state of the country, 
, but of the state of the people’s minds throughout the country.” 
Nevertheless, freely granting that his main object is political, 
there is much in the book which the most frivolous readers cannot 
fail to find very entertaining. To begin with, it abounds in those 
autobiographical references, which, to lovers of Cobbett, form one 
great charm of his writings. His moral ideals were, as has been 
already hinted, very far from the highest; but, unlike nearly all 
professional moralists, his practice corresponded with his precepts. 
In widening the area of the affections there is, without doubt, 
grave danger lest we diminish their depth. Most people will 
prefer Cobbett to Rousseau; the lover of his kindred to the 
lover of his kind; the indifferent citizen of the world to the fervid. 
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philanthropist, who left his children to the tender mercies of the 
public hospital. The following passage throws a flood of very 
pleasant light upon the burly demagogue in his family relations. 

“‘ Before we” (i.e. his son Richard and he) “ got this supply of 
bread and cheese, we, though in ordinary times a couple of singu- 
larly jovial companions, and seldom going a hundred yards (except 
going very fast) without one or the other speaking, began to grow 
dull, or, rather, glum. The way seemed long, and when I had to 
speak in answer to Richard, the speaking was as brief as might 
be. Unfortunately just at this critical period, one of the loops 
that held the straps of Richard’s little portmanteau broke, and it 
became necessary for me to fasten the portmanteau on before me, 
upon my saddle. This, which was not the work of more than five 
minutes, would, had I had a breakfast, have been nothing at all, 
indeed, matter for laughter. But now it was something. It was 
his ‘fault’ for capering and jerking about ‘so.’ I jumped off, 
saying, ‘Here, I’ll carry it myself. And then I began to take 
off the remaining strap, pulling with great violence and in great 
haste. Just at this time, my eye met his, in which I saw great 
surprise ; and feeling the just rebuke, feeling heartily ashamed of 
myself, I instantly changed my tone and manner, cast the blame 
upon the saddles, and talked of the effectual means which we 
would take to prevent the like in future.” 

Although Cobbett is divided, toto calo, from the landscape word- 
painters of our own day, no one had a keener eye for the beautiful 
or a more vivid pen in its description. Witness the following 
examples :— 

‘‘Woodland countries are interesting on many accounts, not so 
much on account of their masses of green leaves, as on account of 
the variety of sights and sounds and incidents that they afford. 
Even in winter the coppices are beautiful to the eye, while they 
comfort the mind with the idea of shelter and warmth. In spring 
they change their hue from day to day during two whole months, 
which is about the time from the first appearance of the delicate 
leaves of the birch to the full expansion of those of the ash; and 
even before the leaves come at all to intercept the view, what in 
the vegetable creation is so delightful to behold as the beds of a 
coppice bespangled with primroses and blue-bells? The opening 
of the birch leaves is the signal for the pheasant to begin to crow, 
for the blackbird to whistle and the thrush to sing; and just when 
the oak buds begin to look reddish, and not a day before, the whole 
tribes of finches burst forth in song from every-bough, while the 
lark, imitating them all, carries the joyous sound to the sky.” 

“The custom is, in this part of Hertfordshire (and I am told it 
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continues into Bedfordshire) to leave a border round the ploughed 
part of the fields to bear grass, and to make hay from, so that the 
grass being now made into hay, every corn-field has a closely- 
mowed grass-walk about ten feet wide all round it, between the 
corn and the hedge. This is most beautiful! The hedges are full 
now of the shepherd’s rose, honey-suckle, and ali sorts of wild 
flowers, so that you are upon a grass-walk with this most beautiful 
of all flower-gardens and shrubberies on your one hand, and with 
the corn on the other. And thus you go from field to field (on 
foot or on horseback), the sort of corn, the sort of underwood and 
timber, the shape and size of the fields, the height of the hedge- 
rows, the height of the trees, all continually varying. Talk of 
pleasure-grounds, indeed! What that man ever invented under 
the name of pleasure-grounds can equal these fields in Hertford- 
shire ?” 

Upon the songs and habits of birds, we may add the follow- 
ing :— 

“There is one deficiency, and that, with me, a great one,. 
throughout this county of corn and grass and oxen and sheep, 
that I have come over during the last three weeks, namely, the 
want of singing birds. We are now just in that season when they 
sing most. Here, in all this county, I have seen and heard only 
about four skylarks, and not one other singing bird of any descrip- 
tion; and of the small birds that do not sing I have seen only one 
yellow-hammer, and it was perched on the rail of a pond between 
Boston and Sibrey. Oh! the thousands of linnets all singing 
together on one tree in the sand-hills of Surrey! Oh! the carol- 
ling in the coppices and dingles of Hampshire and Sussex and 
Kent! At this moment (five o’clock in the morning) the groves at 
Barn Elm are echoing with the warbling of thousands upon thou- 
sands of birds. The thrush begins a little before it is light; next 
the blackbird ; next the larks begin to rise; all the rest begin the 
moment the sun gives the signal; and from the hedges, the bushes, 
from the middle and the topmost twigs of the trees, comes the 
singing of endless variety ; from the long dead grass comes the 
sound of the sweet and soft voice of the white-throat or nettle-tom, 
while the loud and merry song of the lark (the songster himself 
out of sight) seems to descend from the skies. Milton, in his. 
description of Paradise, has not omitted the ‘song of earliest. 
birds.’ ”’ 

“Here I heard the first singing of the birds this year; and I 
here observed an instance of that petticoat government which appa- 
rently pervades the whole of animated nature. A lark very near 
to me in a ploughed field rose from the ground, and was saluting. 
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the sun with his delightful song. He was got about as high as the 
dome of St. Paul’s (having me for a motionless and admiring 
auditor) when the hen started up from nearly the same spot 
whence the cock had risen, flew up and passed close by him. I 
could not hear what she said, but supposed that she must have 
given him a pretty smart reprimand, for down she came upon the 
ground, and he, ceasing to sing, took a twirl in the air and came 
down after her. Others have, I dare say, seen this a thousand 
times over ; but I never observed it before.” 

It is pleasant to know that the practice referred to in the follow- 
ing paragraph still holds amongst English labourers :—- 

“You see here” (i.c. Buckinghamshire), as in Kent, Sussex,. 
Surrey, and Hampshire, and, indeed, in almost every part of 
England, that most interesting of all objects, that which is such an 
honour to England, and that which distinguishes it from all the 
rest of the world, namely, those neatly kept and productive little 
gardens round the labourers’ houses, which are seldom unornamented 
with more or less of flowers. We have only to look at these to 
know what sort of people English labourers are. These gardens 
are the answer to the Malthuses and the Scarletts. Shut your 
mouths, you Scotch economists; cease bawling, Mr. Brougham 
and you Edinburgh Reviewers, till you can show us something, not 
like, but approaching towards a likeness of this!” 

Apropos of Scotchmen, here is his opinion of that canny 
race :— 

*Scotchmen toil hard enough in Scotland, but when they go 
from home it is not to work, if you please. They are found in 
gardens, and especially in gentlemen’s gardens. Tying up flowers, 
picking dead leaves off exotics, peeping into melon-frames, pub- 
lishing the banns of marriage between the ‘male’ and ‘ female’ 
blossoms, tap-tap-tapping against a wall with a hammer that 
weighs half-an-ounce. They have backs as straight, and shoulders 
as square, as heroes of Waterloo; and who can blame them ? 
The digging, the mowing, the carrying of loads; all the break- 
back and sweat-extracting work, they leave to be performed by 
those who have less prudence than they have. The great purpose 
of human art, the great end of human study, is to obtain ease, to 
throw the burden of labour from our own shoulders, and to fix it 
on those of others.” 

He has already been compared in some respects to Mr. Bright, 
but, to judge from the following, such a comparison would have 
seemed to him far from flattering. He is speaking of the Quakers. 
‘‘Here is a sect of non-labourers. One would think that their 
religion bound them under a curse not to work. Some part of the 
people of all other sects work, sweat at work; do something that is 
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useful to other people; but here is a sect of buyers and sellers. 
They make nothing, they cause nothing to come; they breed as 
well as other sects, but they make none of the raiment or houses, 
and cause none of the food to come. In order to justify some 
measure for paring the nails of this greedy sect, it is enough to say 
of them, which we may with perfect truth, that, if all the other 
sects were to act like them, the community must perish. This is 
quite enough to say of this sect, of the monstrous privileges of 
whom we shall, I hope, one of these days see an end. If I had the 
dealing of them, I would soon teach them to use the spade, and the 
plough, and the musket too when necessary.” 

Very seasonable just now appears his general appreciation of 
middle-men. ‘‘ Does not everyone see, in a minute, how the 
exchanging of fairs and markets for shops creates idlers and 
traffickers, creates those locusts called middle-men, who create 
nothing, who add to the value of nothing, who improve nothing, 
but who live in idleness and who live well, too, out of the labour of 
the producer and the consumer. The fair and the market, those 
wise institutions of our forefathers, and with regard to the manage- 
ment of which they were so scrupulously careful ; the fair and the 
market bring the producer and the consumer in contact with each 
other. Whatever is gained, is at any rate gained by one or the other 
of these. The fair and the market bring them together, and 
enable them to act for their mutual interest and convenience. 
The shop and the trafficker keep them apart ; the shop hides from 
both producer and consumer the real state of matters. The fair 
and market lay everything open. Going to either, you see the 
state of things at once, and the transactions are fair and just; not 


disfigured, too, by falsehood, and by those attempts at deception — 


which disgrace trafficking in general.” 

Here, as so often, Cobbett makes the great mistake of wishing to 
put back the clock of history; nevertheless, the evil to which he 
alludes is a very real one, and to remedy it would be to supply the 
answer to what is undoubtedly one of the most pressing social 
questions of the day. 

In reading Cobbett, one must always bear in mind the character 
of the times in which he lived. It is this which explains, and in a 
great measure justifies, his attitude towards the Church Establish- 
iment. A not wholly base indignation may-have moved him, when 
he saw that estate of the Church, which Mr. Disraeli termed “ the 
estate of the poor,” diverted from its rightful purpose, and serving 
io maintain absentee parsons in the assembly rooms of Bath and 
Cheltenham. ‘This parish,” he writes, probably with exaggera- 
von, but with a certain substratum of truth, “of Weston is 
remarkable for having a rector who has constantly resided for 
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twenty years! I do not believe that there is an instance to match 
this in the whole kingdom.” ‘It is very true that the labouring 
people have in a great measure ceased to go to church. There 
were scarcely any of that class in this (Goudhurst) great country 
church to-day. I do not believe there were ten.” 

What would have been Cobbett’s opinion (assuming always, as I 
see no reason to doubt, that he honestly held the views he pro- 
fessed) upon the question of the Established Church, could he have 
lived to witness that great revival by which its dry bones have 
become animated with new being and new life, it were idle to 
inquire. Probably his prejudices had become too deeply rooted to 
be extirpated. On many questions, however, his views, starting 
from very different premises, curiously anticipate those of the later 
High Church party. 

“Let it be observed,” he writes, ‘‘ that when these churches 
were built, people had not yet thought of cramming them with 
pews, as a stable is filled with stalls. Those who built these 
churches had no idea that worshipping God meant going to sit 
to hear a man talk out what he called preaching. By worship, 
they meant very different things ; and, above all things, when they 
had made a fine and noble building, they did not dream of dis- 
figuring the inside of it by filling its floors with large and deep 
boxes made of deal boards. In short, the floor was the place for 
worshippers to stand or to kneel, and there was no distinction; no 
high place, and no low place ; all were upon a level before God at 
any rate. Some were not stuck into pews lined with green or red 
cloth, while others were crammed into corners, to stand erect or 
sit on the floor. These odious distinctions are of Protestant 
origin and growth. The lazy lolling in pews we owe to what is 
called the Reformation.” 

Again, “St. Botolph, to whom this church (Boston) is 
dedicated, while he (if Saints see and hear what is passing on 
earth) must lament that the piety-inspiring mass has been in this 
noble edifice supplanted by the monstrous humming of an oaken 
hutch, has not the mortification of seeing his church treated in a 
manner as if the new possessors sighed for the hour of its destruc- 
tion. It is taken great care of; and though it has suffered from 
Protestant repairs; though the images are gone and the stained 
glass, and though the glazing is now in squares instead of lozenges; 
though the nave is stuffed with pens called pews; and though 
other changes have taken place, detracting from the beauty of the 
edifice, great care is taken of it, as it now is, and the inside is not 
disfigured and disgraced by a gallery, that great characteristic 
mark of Protestant taste, which, as nearly as may be, makes a 
church like a playhouse.” 
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In this connection we may note the following :—‘‘ Hearing the 
bells of the Cathedral, I took Richard to show him that ancient 
and most magnificent pile, and particularly to show him the tomb 
of that famous Bishop of Winchester, William of Wykham, who 
was the chancellor and minister of that great and glorious King, 
Edward III. ; who sprang from poor parents in the little village 
of Wykham, three miles from Botley; and who, amongst other 
great and most munificent deeds, founded the famous college, or 
school, of Winchester, and also one of the colleges at Oxford. I 
told Richard about this, as we went from the inn down to the 
Cathedral; and when I showed him the tomb where the bishop lies 
on his back, in his Catholic robes, with his mitre on his head, his 
shepherd’s crook by his side, with little children at his feet, their 
hands put together in a praying attitude, he looked with a degree 
of inquisitive earnestness that pleased me very much. I took him, 
as far as I could, about the cathedral. The ‘service’ was now 
begun. There is a dean, and God knows how many prebends, be- 
longing to this immensely rich bishopric and chapter; and there 
were at this ‘service’ two or three men and five or six boys in white 
surplices, with a congregation of fifteen women and four men. 
Gracious God! If William of Wykham could at that moment 
have been raised from his tomb! If St. Swithin, whose name the 
Cathedral bears, or Alfred the Great, to whom St. Swithin was 
tutor : if either of these could have come or had been told that that 
was what was now carried on, by men who talked of the ‘ damnable 
errors’ of those who founded that very Church! ... 

“For my part I could not look up at the spire and at the whole 
of the Church of Salisbury without feeling that I lived in degene- 
rate times. Such a thing never could be made now. We feel 
that, as we look at the building. It really does appear that if our 
forefathers had not made these buildings, we should have forgotten 
before now what the Christian religion was !” 

Of course it would be easy to make too much of all this. Where 
Cobbett is, there, we may be sure, politics are not far off. And his 
euthusiasm for William of Wykham is mainly due to the fact that 
in the times of that worthy there were as yet no poor rates. It 
would be an idle, as well as somewhat ludicrous endeavour, to wrap 
his brawny form in a ritualist cassock, or represent the man who 
brought Tom Paine’s body home to England as a Tractarian born 
out of due time: nevertheless, the form in which his natural tastes 
and instincts embodied his attacks upon the Church of his day is, 
I think, not a little curious. 

Upon the subject of sport, Cobbett is always good reading. He 
was, his son tells us, while at Botley for years a strict preserver of 
game, though no “‘ shot,” keeping sometimes from thirty to forty 
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dogs, greyhounds, pointers, setters, and spaniels. He had a cart’s 
bed, full of live hares, brought from Yorkshire, to turn down on his 
own farms. 

At Uphusband, in Hampshire, he is reminded how he once saw 
at Netherhaven, Mr. Hick Beech’s, an “acre of hares.” ‘Mr. 
Beech received us very politely. He took us into a wheat stubble 
close by his paddock; his son took a gallop round, cracking his 
whip at the same time; the hares (which were very thickly in 
sight before) started all over the field, ran into a flock like sheep, 
and we all agreed that the flock did cover an acre of ground.” 

“The great business of life in the country appertains in some 
way or other to the game, and especially at this time of the year 
(October). If it were not for the game, a country life would be 
like an everlasting honey-moon, which would, in about half-a- 
century, put an end to the human race. . . . There is, however, 
an important distinction to be made between hunters (including 
coursers),” (Shade of Mr. Jorrocks, forgive!) “‘and shooters. The 
latter are, as far as relates to their exploits, a disagreeable class 
compared with the former ; and the reason of this is, their doings 
are almost wholly their own; while, in the case of the others, the 
achievements are the property of the dogs. Nobody likes to hear 
another talk much in praise of his own acts, unless those acts 
have a manifest tendency to produce some good to the hearer; 
and shooters do talk much of their own exploits, and their exploits 
rather tend to humiliate the hearers. Then a great shooter will, 
nine times out of ten, go so far as almost to lie a little; and, 
though people do not tell him of it, they do not like him the 
better for it; and he but too frequently discovers that they do not 
believe him.” He then goes on to tell a very funny story of a 
“famous shooter” in America, a barrister of Philadelphia. Cob- 
bett had accompanied him out shooting, and he had already shot 
ninety-nine patridges, and it was growing dark. ‘I was in haste 
to be off. No: he would kill the hundredth bird. . . . Up got one 
under his feet, in a field in which the wheat was three or four 
inches high. He shot and missed. ‘That’s it,’ said he, running 
as if to pick up the bird. ‘What!’ said I; “‘ you don’t think you 
killed, do you? Why there is the bird now, not only alive, but 
calling in that wood,’ which was at about a hundred yards’ distance. 
He, in that form of words usually employed in such cases, asserted 
that he shot the bird and saw it fall; and I, in much about the 
same form of words, asserted that he had missed, and that I, with 
my own eyes, saw the bird fly into the wood. This was too much! 
to miss once out of a hundred times! to lose such a chancé of 
immortality! He was a good-humoured man; I liked him very 
much ; but I could not help feeling for him when he said, ‘ Well, 
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sir, I killed the bird; and if you choose to go away, and take your 
dog away, so as to prevent me from finding it, you must do it; 
the dog is yours, to be sure.’ ‘The dog,’ said I, in a very mild 
tone; ‘why, Ewing, there is the spot; and could we not see it 
upon this green smooth surface if it were there?’ However, he 
began to look about; and I called the dog, and affected to join him 
in the search. Pity for his weakness got the better of my dread 
of the bad road. After walking backwards and forwards many 
times upon about twenty yards square, with our eyes to the ground 
looking for what both of us knew was not there, I had passed him 
(he going one way and I the other), and I happened to be turning 
round just after I had passed him, when J saw him, putting his 
hand behind him, take a partridge out of his bag and let it fall upon 
the ground! I felt no temptation to detect him, but turned away 
my head, and kept looking about. Presently he, having returned 
to the spot where the bird was, called out to me in a most tri- 
umphant tone, ‘Here! here! come here!’ I went up to him, 
and he, pointing with his finger down to the bird, and looking 
hard in my face at the same time, said, ‘ There, Cobbett ! I hope 
that will be a warning to you never to be obstinate again!’ ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘come along’: and away we went as merry as larks. When 
we got to Brown’s he told them the story, and triumphed over me 
most clamorously ; and though he often repeated the story to my 
face, I never had the heart to let him know that I knew of the 
imposition, which puerile vanity had induced so sensible and 
honourable a man to be mean enough to practise.” 

The attitude of Cobbett towards the “landed interest”’ was one 
altogether peculiar to himself. His natural prejudices were in 
favour of the old country squire, as opposed to the “lord of the 
loom” and the loanmonger. He speaks with respect and enthu- 
siasm of “‘a resident native gentry, attached to the soil, known to 
every farmer and labourer from their childhood, frequently mixing 
with them in those pursuits where all artificial distinctions are 
lost, practising hospitality without ceremony, from habit and not 
on calculation.” But on the other hand the interests of the aristo- 
eracy seemed closely identified with those of the “‘ system,” and 
with “‘ the system ”’ Cobbett had declared war to the death. And so 
it happened that he became the most bitter enemy of his natural 
friends, constituted under a commission signed and sealed by his 
own arrogance to be a “scourge and minister.” But, just as in 
his quarrel with the Church we found him curiously anticipating 
the notes of the Oxford movement, so, in his opinions upon social 
questions he is often the precursor of the ‘‘ Young England”’ party. 

“Hume and other historians rail against the feudal system, and 
we ‘ enlightened’ and ‘ free’ creatures, as we are, look back with 
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contempt, or at least with surprise and pity, to the ‘ vassalage’ of 
our forefathers. But if the matter were well inquired into, not 
slurred over, but well and truly examined, we should find that the 
people of these villages were as free in the days of William Rufus, 
as are the people of the present day; and that vassalage, only 
under other names, exists now as completely as it existed then. 
Well, but out of this, if true, arises another question, namely, 
whether the million would derive any benefit from being trans- 
ferred from these great lords, who possess them by hundreds, to 
Jews and jobbers who would possess them by half-dozens or by 
couples? ... Talk of vassals! talk of villains! talk of serfs! 
Are there any of them, or did feudal times ever see any of them, 
so debased, so absolutely slaves, as the poor creatures who, in the 
‘enlightened’ North, are compelled to work fourteen hours in a 
day, in a heat of eighty-four degrees, and who are liable to punish- 
ment for looking out at a window of the factory!” 

Different as was in many ways the England of Cobbett from the 
England of to-day, there are yet some observations in Rural Rides 
that would apply very well to the state of things around us. 
“ Agricultural distress,” he writes in 1821, “is the great topic of 
general conversation.” And the burden of the following lament is 
still heard in the land. 

“Those (i.e. the farm-houses) that are now erected are mere 
painted shells, with a mistress within, who is stuck up in a place 
she calls a parlour, with, if she have children, the ‘ young ladies 
and gentlemen’ about her: some showy chairs and a sofa (a sofa 
by all means) ; half a dozen prints in gilt frames hanging up; some 
swinging book-shelves with novels and tracts upon them ; a dinner 
brought in by a girl that is perhaps better educated than she; two 
or three nick-nacks to eat, instead of a piece of bacon and a 
pudding ; the house too neat for a dirty-shoed carter to be allowed 
to come into; and everything proclaiming to every sensible beholder 
that there is here a constant anxiety to make a show not warranted 
by the reality. The children (which is the worst part of it) are all 
too clever to work. They are all to be gentle-folks. Go to plough ? 
Good God! What! young gentlemen go to plough! They become 
clerks, or some skimming-dish thing or other. They flee from the 
dirty work, as cunning horses do from the bridle.” 

The following passage upon the working of the old Poor Law, is 
worthy to be placed beside the memorable account, in Past and 
Present, of what Carlyle saw outside the workhouse at St. Ives. 
It detracts nothing from the merit of Cobbett’s description that he 
altogether misread the moral of the picture, and fiercely opposed 
that change in the law which was to render such a state of things 
for the future impossible. 
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** Here we found a parcel of labourers at parish work. Amongst 
them was an old playmate of mine. The account they gave of 
their situation was very dismal. The harvest was over early; the 
hop-picking is now over ; and now they are employed by the parish, 
that is to say, not absolutely digging holes one day and filling 
them up the next, but, at the expense of half-ruined farmers, and 
tradesmen, and landlords, to break stones into very small pieces, 
to make nice smooth roads, lest the jolting in going along them 
should create bile in the stomach of the over-fed tax-eaters. I 
call upon mankind to witness this scene, and to say whether ever 
the like of this was heard of before. It is a state of things wherein 
all is out of order; where self-preservation, that great law of 
nature, seems to be set at defiance ; for here are farmers unable to. 
pay men for working for them, and yet compelled to pay them for 
working in doing that which is really of no use to any human 
being. There lie the hop-poles unstripped. You see a hundred 
things in the neighbouring fields that want doing. The fences are 
not nearly what they ought to be. The very meadows to our right 
and left in crossing this little valley would occupy these men 
advantageously until the setting in of the frost; and here are 
they not, as I said before, actually digging holes one day and filling 
them up the next, but to all intents and purposes as uselessly 
employed.” 

Even in his maladies Cobbett could not be like other people, nor 
would it be wise to try as a remedy for the whovping cough, the 
riding wet to the skin two or three hours amongst the clouds on 
the South Downs, because in his case it appears to have been. 
efficacious. The dogged obstinacy which was his characteristic 
finds an amusing illustration in the story of his ride from Hamble- 
don to Thursley. If he had taken the regular road he would have 
passed over Hindhead, which he was determined to avoid. He 
accomplishes his object as far as a village called Headley, by going 
across a forest. But from Headley his troubles begin. He rashly 
sets out in the dark with a guide who manages to lose his way. 
The end of it being that they arrive at Thursley, but only a/ter 
having crossed Hindhead. Whereupon Cobbett, more suo, refuses 
the guide the three shillings that he had agreed to give him for. 
showing him the way. ‘‘ Either you did not know the way well,” 
he says, ‘‘ or you did: if the former, it was dishonest in you to 
undertake to guide me; if the latter, you have wilfully led me 
miles out of my way.’ ‘The guide grumbled, but off he 
went!” 

This experience suggests to him the old moral “ how differently 
one is affected by the same sight under different circumstances. 
At the ‘ Holly Bush’ at Headley, there was a room full of fellows in. 
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white smock-frocks, drinking and smoking and talking, and I, who 
was then dry and warm, moralized within myself on their folly in 
spending their time in such a way. But when I got down from 
Hindhead to the public-house at Road Lane, with my skin soaking 
and my teeth chattering, I thought just such another group, whom 
I saw through the window, sitting round a good fire, with pipes in 
their mouths, the wisest assembly I had ever set my eyes on. A real 
collective wisdom!” In the manufacture of nick-names or of 
“catch ” sentences Cobbett was proverbially happy. Little did 
Gambetta think, when he coined the famous expression “Se 
sommettre ou se démettre,” that he was merely putting into 
French Cobbett’s advice to Sir Francis Burdett, which occurs in 
the Rural Rides, that he must “turn to or turn out.” 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to give, by 
means of copious extracts, some idea of a book now scarce, 
written by an author now, I believe, neglected; but who, in the 
memory of men still living, was a great power in the land. Fifty 
years have well nigh passed since Cobbett’s death, and the 
country people whom he loved well, if not wisely, are at last 
entering upon that promised land of political {citizenship which is, 
they are told, to be flowing for them with the milk and honey of 
others’ storing. And men are awaiting, some with insolent 
exultation and others with fear and trembling, and others yet 
again with hope not unmixed with apprehension, the event. At 
such a time an additional interest lends itself to the one eminent 
author whom the farm-labourers of England can claim as their 
own. The grandson of a day-labourer, the son of a small farmer, 
in his youth himself a plough-boy, growing up, a common soldier 
among comrades recruited from the lowest classes, Cobbett, with 
all his individual peculiarities, yet everywhere smacks of the deep 
clays and sands of his native Surrey. To him may we apply with 
truth the expression of Balzac ‘‘Il pue le peuple.” What light 
then, however fitful and dubious, do Cobbett’s writings throw upon 
the probable action of our new masters? In the first place, if we 
are to accept him as security, the Pall Mall Gazette is clearly right, 
and Manchester Liberalism will soon, at the hands of an enfran- 
chised Democracy, receive its quietus. Talk of war and empire 
being the dreams of an idle aristocracy! Why, Cobbett considered 
that the first act of a Reformed Parliament, after settling the 
question of the Debt, should be to build such a fleet as should 
curb once and for ever the insolence of cousin Jonathan! Upon 
the grave question how far the Democracy will be able to keep 
clear of the dangerous rocks of Socialism, the answer from Cobbett 
is less certain. Upon the one hand he has all a Democracy’s 
hatred and contempt for political economy, for that ‘‘ feelosophy” 
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which he does not care to comprehend. He believes that the con- 
dition of the people may in many ways be bettered by Acts of 
Parliament, and very often he comes very near to Socialism; but 
on the other hand his roots grow deep in the past; he has the 
Englishman’s contempt for Utopian system-mongers (witness the 
way in which he speaks of ‘“‘Owen that ‘humane’ half-mad 
fellow ’’), and the English tolerance of what is logically anomalous, 
so long as in fact it works well; he may assume the rags and 
ribbons of Jacobin Paris, but the smock-frock of his fathers is his 
natural wear. With all his violence there is in him not a little of 
that English ‘good humour” which Clarendon has noted in a 
sentence which Bolingbroke could never read without tears. Thus 
musing, one seems to discern, hardly and indistinctly, through the 
dense fog of bygone controversies, the figure of another Cobbett, 
whom neglect has not piqued, nor persecution maddened; a 
figure not wholly inauspicious for the success of our new departure. 
These, however, are high themes, upon which I have neither the 
desire nor the capacity to enter. Enough to have been allowed to 
suspend in the temple of Toryism a wreath, however short-lived, 
to the memory of one with whom, a Radical of Radicals, we have 
this much in common, that he did not love the Whigs, and that he 
loved England. 


Hues E. Ecerton. 
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The Two Million. 


To rae Eprrors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The question how the new electors are likely to vote, and what 
sort of measures they will require from Parliament, is exercising a vast 
number of persons besides those who ordinarily interest themselves in 
politics. Messrs. Henry George, Fyffe, and Chamberlain do not conceal 
their intention to make use of the newly-enfranchised householders as a 
lever with which to upset the present distribution of property. Every 
owner of property, therefore, as well as everyone holding more than the 
acre and a half of land, into which England would be cut up if equally 
divided among the population of to-day, is looking with natural anxiety 
to their future. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s hint that property will have to pay a ‘ ransom” 
for permission to exist—a remark more than suggestive of brigandage 
and grab—may well set thinking those who have had the misfortune to 
save in place of squandering, or to inherit from others who have them- 
selves laid by in former years. The hatred so vehemently proclaimed 
by the French Communists against the bourgeoisie and the capitalist, as 
well as against the owner of land, will probably convince the English 
shop-keeper and mill-owner—excepting, possibly, those who provide the 
world with screws—that no form of property will long escape attack. 
What line, then, ought the Conservative or Constitutional party to 
adopt under the present circumstances? Plainly it should take the lead 
in endeavouring to obtain for the newly-enfranchised all that they can 
lawfully and reasonably ask, and that will conduce to their social and 
material welfare, and it should thus demonstrate that large-hearted 
statesmanship is not inconsistent with adherence to the Eighth Com- 
mandment. 

The real danger of the position lies in the fact that, so far as regards 
land at any rate, those who have not are out of all calculation more 
numerous than those who have. This is the point upon which Messrs. 
George, Fyffe, and Chamberlain rely in their assault on landed pro- 
perty. The success which has attended building societies in towns, 
would make attacks on house property too dangerous to be attempted at 
present. Mechanics are largely owners of their own houses, and they, 
as well as many unskilled labourers earning good wages, have invested 
largely in houses which they let or re-sell. 

It is essential to the security of property in land that the number of 
owners and occupiers should be increased as much as possible. Lord 
Cairns’s Settled Estates Act was a step in this direction. Compulsory 
registration of property, as long ago advocated by the late Mr. Henry 
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Drummond, would probably go a considerable way towards throwing 
portions of large estates into the market. But there would be an enor- 
mous gain to the forces enlisted on the side of property in land, in the 
extension of allotments and small grass holdings of from six up to fifty 
acres or more. Notwithstanding what our Radical friends are pleased 
to say—drawing usually on their imagination for their facts—on all our 
large properties, allotments, or garden-grounds, of from a quarter of an 
acre to an acre, are universal at a very low rent, while small grass 
farms, capable of maintaining one, two, or three cows, are to be found 
in almost every parish. Wherever these do not exist, or are not nume- 
rous enough, it would be desirable to give power to the new local 
authority to create them, either by hire or by purchase. It need not 
involve any loss whatever to the ratepayers. At the same time it must 
be remembered that a labourer cannot live upon an allotment even of an 
acre or two, though it forms a very useful supplement to his wages. 
But if the continuance of present prices makes the cultivation of corn 
at a profit impossible, the labourer will seek in vain for his accustomed 
employment on the farm. If he has been provident, he may stock a 
small dairy-farm, and keep cows, otherwise he will only find work in 
those much-abused pleasure-grounds of the rich, where the labour em- 
ployed is at the rate of a man to the acre. One immediate result of 
increasing the number of owners and occupiers would be a thorough 
revision of the present unjust incidence of local taxation, whereby a 
special tax is levied on one class of property only, viz. land and houses, 
amounting frequently to as much as twenty per cent. on the rental 
value. 

If the new local authority were authorized to acquire land to be let in 
allotments or in small grass holdings, where required, they might also 
be entrusted with power not only to see that every new cottage were 
provided with a proper water-supply (as is the case at present), but also. 
that the drainage were good, and that there were sufficient bed-rooms, 
and these sufficiently ventilated, for the health and well-being of the 
inhabitants. 

In spite, however, of the education which is now within the reach of 
everyone, and which enables the well-conducted girls of the village to 
get excellent places at good wages, especially with the aid of the 
G. F. 8., there is no doubt an absence of that desire to get on and make 
themselves a position, on the part of the lads, which is to be seen in 
France and Belgium. This is partly owing to the inveterate drinking 
habits of the labourers, whose only club is the public-house, where,. 
it was recently stated at a meeting of the Statistical Society, from 
one-third to one-fourth of their wages is spent in beer and tobacco ;. 
partly to the want of any inviting investment for their savings, and 
partly to the demoralizing influence of the Poor Laws. There is no- 
doubt that it is to a great extent useless to give a lad a good education 
at school, and, after he has left it, to send him to the public-house, with 
all its immoral surroundings, for his evening relaxation. There ouglit 
to be a village club and reading-room in every parish, where those wha. 
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conduct themselves respectably can find harmless amusements, and 
refreshments if they desire them. It might not be unwise to empower 
the local authority, by a vote of the householders, or on a sufficient 
requisition, to provide such. The only investments which are practically 
open to the young labourer, are the Post Office Savings-Bank and the 
Sick Friendly Society. The interest given by the Savings-Bank is too 
small to be attractive—as attractive as ‘‘the tap.” And it is worth 
considering whether the plan adopted by some of our large railways and 
other firms might not be followed by the Government, viz. to give a 
comparatively high rate of interest for the first fifty pounds invested. 
This would encourage a habit of thrift, which could afterwards be 
trusted to take care of itself. Savings-banks ought also to be attached 
to every post-office, and sub-office, at any rate for the purpose of receiving 
deposits, while withdrawals might, in the case of the smaller villages, be 
confined to one day in the week, when a clerk could easily attend from 
the head-office for the purpose. The village Sick Friendly Society is 
a very quicksand for the most part. Started by the publican, meeting 
in the public-house month by month, a contribution compulsorily levied 
from each member “for the good of the house,” which sometimes 
amounts to so large a sum in proportion to those who are there to con- 
sume it, that it has to be taken out in spirits and not in beer, with 
tables as unsubstantial as the tobacco-smoke of the boon companions 
who draw them up, what can be the result, but an utter collapse when 
the members get old, and a fresh contingent added to the list of parish 
paupers? Here again the men require to be protected against the 
consequences of their own ignorance, and the cruel schemes of the 
publican. An unsound Friendly Society, professing what it can never 
fulfil, is like a thimble-rig table. The Government might fairly be 
called upon to prohibit all non-registered Societies, and to withdraw the 
registration of those whose accounts cannot pass the ordeal of a quin- 
quennial official audit. 

What makes the labourer more careless as to the Sick Society which 
he joins, is undoubtedly the knowledge that he has the Poor Law to fall 
back upon. If he is married and has a family, he knows perfectly well 
that he will be maintained at home upon out-door relief, whatever the 
amount may be that he has wasted in drink, or however knowingly he 
may have neglected to insure himself in some safe club against the evils 
of sickness and old age. This is hard upon the thrifty and sober 
labourer and small struggling tradesman, who has to keep himself and 
his thriftless neighbours as well. It acts as an incentive to thriftless- 
ness, and it discourages thrift. The remedy is to be found in the taking 
over of the workhouses by the Government, which would ensure 
uniformity of treatment throughout the country, would facilitate the 
abolition of the law of settlement, thus setting labour free to go where 
it liked, would make it easy to classify the inmates by placing the aged 
in one house, the children in another, and the able-bodied in a third, 
and would, as the experience of the Metropolitan District has shown, 
where a somewhat analagous course has been adopted, reduce out-door 
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relief by about three-fourths, without increasing the cost of in-mainten- 
ance at all. By reducing pauperism to its lowest point, securing sound 
Friendly Societies by a Government audit, encouraging village club- 
rooms, in place of the public-house, and facilitating the acquisition of land 
in smaller or larger portions as may be desired, whether to own, or to 
hold on a secure tenure, it is certain that the position of the labourer 
would be raised, the Conservative forces of the Commonweal would be 


strengthened, and the maintainers of the Eighth Commandment 
re-inforced. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Burghclere, G. R. Porat. 
Newbury. 


The Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


To tHe Epirors or tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Seton-Karr asks ‘‘ as a Conservative” to be allowed space 
in the National Review for the ventilation of his remarkable views upon 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Had he claimed a respectful hearing on the 
score of his wide and varied Indian experience, or of his great and well- 
deserved reputation as an authority on Indian matters, the claim would 
have been cordially recognized by everyone who knows anything about 
India. Even then, those who, like myself, have watched his distin- 
guished career with admiration, might have been permitted to remind 
the public that he has always been known as, I will not say a pre- 
judiced, but certainly an unsympathetic, critic of the landowners of 
the country. But I venture respectfully to question his right to be 
heard ‘‘as a Conservative,” when he stands forth as the uncompro- 
mising champion of such a measure as this. For the Bill, whatever 
may be the worth of the excuses alleged for its enactment, admittedly 
destroys freedom of contract between landlord and tenant, admittedly 
transfers a considerable portion of the property of one class to the 
pockets of another class without compensation, admittedly puts the 
fortunes of the landowners and the burdens of the tenants at the dis- 
cretion of the bureaucracy and its myrmidons, and admittedly gives all 
the legal presumptions against that class which (as Mr. Justice Field 
and all the other judicial authorities have emphatically declared) is 
least able, even with the best of cases, to rebut them. I can under- 
stand a Socialist or a Radical approving such a measure ; for he goes 
back to the natural rights of man, or to the figments of the antiquary, 
to justify spoliation. He regards confiscation of property as nothing 
more than the equitable realization of Mr. Chamberlain's ‘‘ ransom” ; 
and he looks to the State (regardless alike of the laws of political 
economy and of the infirmities of the State officials) to take care that 
every man gets his twopenny loaf for a penny. But, surely, nothing 
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short of a revolutionary state of affairs ought to excuse such a revo- 
lutionary measure in the eyes of a Conservative ; and no one has ever 
dared to allege the existence of agrarian disturbance, much less of 
revolution, in Bengal. 

Mr. Seton-Karr’s letter sets out by begging the whole question at issue 
in the most audacious way. He says, ‘‘ The draft Act was the just and 
inevitable outcome of an investigation of the most searching and com- 
prehensive kind” ; and he trots out the Famine Commission, the Behar 
Commission, and the Bengal Rent Commission. Now, I would like to 
ask Mr. Seton-Karr what are the opinions of the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
of Mr. Justice Field, or of any other judicial authority, as to the value, 
for the particular purpose of this Bill, of these various inquiries, paraded 
with so much pomp? The infinite complications of the land-question 
in Bengal hardly occupied the tiniest corner in the vast scope of the 
investigations of the Famine Commission ; and the conclusions at which 
they arrived, based on rapid and necessarily incomplete observations, 
were so exceedingly broad and general, that they might be used as 
arguments either for or against most of the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. And as to the other Commissions named, it has been 
alleged that their deliberations were either perfunctory, or one-sided, or 
capricious ; and, however this may be, there can be no question what- 
ever about the fact, that not a single one of these inquiries has been 
conducted with any of those guarantees for thoroughness and impar- 
tiality—such as sworn evidence, cross-examination, the free admission 
of rebutting evidence, the hearing of experts on both sides, and full 
publicity—which are as necessary in India as in England, if any weight 
whatever is to attach to the conclusions arrived at. Suppose, in a 
question regarding the relations between English ‘ship-owners and their 
sailors, three or four Board of Trade officials and two or three French 
or German merchants were sent down to Newmarket or Doncaster, to 
talk the matter over in the intervals between the races, over their 
cigars and champagne—would that be regarded by Mr. Seton-Karr as 
‘‘an investigation of the most searching and comprehensive kind” ? 
And yet, the Report of the proceedings of the Behar Commission held 
at Sonepur, which is before me as I write, shows that scarcely more 
formality was observed, and that the analogy I have suggested is not 
a strained one. And so with regard to the Bengal Rent Commission : 
two representatives of the landed interests were placed on this Com- 
mission ; their views were listened to when they could not with decency 
be suppressed, and—they were voted down and ignored by their official 
colleagues on every single point discussed! We have recently seen 
precisely the same thing occurring in the Viceregal Council. Lord 
Ripon takes great credit to himself for having appointed to the Council 
two gentlemen known to be opponents of the principles involved in the 
Bill; but what on earth was the good of these appointments ?—for, 
as before, the Maharajah of Darbhanga and the Hon. Peary Mohun 
Mookerjea protested against every assumption of the majority in turn, 
supported their protests by their votes, and—were always in a minority 
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of two! A debate in a nominated Council, on a question in regard to 
which the views of Government are strongly pronounced, must usually 
be more or less a farce, even where the official majority is less over- 
whelming than it is in the Indian Council; and the deliberations of the 
so-called ‘‘ Commissions of Inquiry,” on which Mr, Seton-Karr relies, 
cannot be shown to have been other than utterly one-sided, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Seton-Karr’s letter itself well illustrates the great need of such a 
public and formal inquiry as that which is demanded by the Bengal 
zemindars. For, with regard to most of his statements, all that can be 
said is, that they are absolutely traversed by the opponents of the Bill; 
and who is to decide which is right? The Government cannot equitably 
decide the matter ex cathedri, for it is a deeply interested party; the 
greater the amount of landed property it can take away from the 
zemindars (who are to some extent protected from excessive taxation by 
the Permanent Settlement), and hand over to other classes who are not 
so protected, the greater will be the taxable area so dear to the official 
mind. 

Mr. Seton-Karr denies that the Tenancy Bill introduces the Irish 
Land Act into Bengal, on the ground that the principles of that Act 
were introduced into Ireland from Bengal. But he does not deny 
the obvious fact that the principles of the two Acts are practically 
identical; nor does he show any good reason why the application of 
those principles should be so largely extended as it will be under the 
new legislation, even supposing—which is strenuously denied by the 
zemindars—that the germs of them already exist in the laws or customs 
of the country. 

Again, Mr. Seton-Karr says—* Evictions till recent times were not 
common” ; thereby implying that evictions have recently been common, 
though this is positively denied by the zemindars—and Mr. Ibert him- 
self admits that it is not the zemindars who evict, but the middle-men, 
the very class that is to be enormously increased and strengthened by 
this measure. 

And he goes on—* though exactions, oppression, and the imposition 
of extra cesses on every conceivable pretext were notorious.” This 
broad statement, again, is positively and categorically contradicted by 
the zemindars; is not the necessity for a searching inquiry obvious ? 
And be it observed that we are not told that these ‘‘ oppressions,” &c., 
are practised now; nor does the writer tell us whether he refers to 
‘‘ oppressions”” due to defects in the existing law, or to ‘‘ oppressions ” 
practised in defiance of the law, and, therefore, not to be remedied by a 
change in the law. 

Mr. Seton-Karr says—‘‘ But all this (the fact of recent economic 
changes) ought not to alter the fundamental common law of the country 
in regard to occupancy, tenant-right, and sale,” &c. &e. Quite so. And 
who wishes to alter the fundamental common law of the country ? 
Certainly not the zemindars or their friends, It might be supposed, by 
an unwary reader of this remarkable passage, that the opponents of the 
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Bill are the people who are proposing drastic legislative changes, 
instead of only imploring a meddlesome Government to let well alone. 

Mr. Seton-Karr defends the indecent haste with which the Bill has 
at the last been rushed into law without the formality of republication 
in the vernacular languages, on two grounds. First, he tells us that 
the Select Committee was of opinion that the alterations made in the 
measure were not of sufficient importance to call for its republication ; 
but he ignores the facts (1) that this was the “ opinion” of the official 
majority, (2) that the members representing the interests directly 
affected by the Bill urgently demanded its republication, and (8) that 
out of 228 clauses, no less than 81 were either altogether cut out or 
altogether added or largely modified. And, secondly, he declares that 
the changes that were made were entirely in favour of the zemindars— 
to such an extent, indeed, that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
other quondam supporters of the Bill now refuse to regard it as a final 
assertion of the tenants’ rights; but surely it is obvious that—for the 
sake of the tenants in the present, and for the sake of the zemindars in 
the future—this affords the strongest possible argument for the republi- 
cation and reconsideration of the Bill? For it only proves that the 
Government is perversely forcing into law a measure that is hateful to 
all parties. As the Maharajah of Darbhanga said, in the course of his 
eloquent and impassioned protest in the final debate in the Viceroy’s 
Council, ‘‘ To me it seems amazing that we should be considering the 
matter at all, for among the many millions of people who will be 
affected by the Bill, not a single voice has been raised in its favour!” 
Compare these circumstances with those of the Irish Land Act: would 
Mr. Gladstone have dared to pass that Act merely to gratify a senti- 
mental Radical whim, by the aid only of English and Scotch votes, if 
Ireland had been in a state of profound peace, and if every Irishman, 
whether tenant or landlord, whether Tory or Radical, had declared that 
the measure would ruin the country? And yet even Mr. Seton-Karr 
will admit that this is exactly what has occurred in Bengal. The denun- 
ciations of the Bill by the Indian Mirror, the organ of the ryots or 
tenants, have been fully as bitter as those of the Hindoo Patriot, the 
organ of the zemindars; the ultra-Radical Statesman has warned the 
Government of its disastrous blunder with as much earnestness as any 
Conservative or Moderate Liberal paper in the country. 

Elsewhere Mr. Seton-Karr says—* Tenant-right has been shown by 
an overwhelming preponderance of opinion to be saleable all over 
Bengal proper, and, to a certain degree, in Behar.” Would it surprise 
Mr. Seton-Karr to learn that the Native Judge has stated most solemnly 
that, during an eighteen years’ experience in the very districts (Backer- 
gunge and other parts of Eastern and Central Bengal) where alone it 
has been suggested that this right has existed, he has never known or 
heard of a single case in which it has been exercised? Here, again, 
the zemindars have positively and unanimously denied the existence of 
the alleged right, and demanded a full inquiry; is it just for the Govern- 
ment to refuse the inquiry, and yet for the advocates of the Government 
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policy to persist, notwithstanding the refusal, in such dogmatic asser- 
tions? With the utmost respect for Mr. Seton-Karr’s authority, I 
venture to say that his letter teems with such assertions. He may be 
right, or the zemindars may be right. The British public may fairly 
refuse to decide arbitrarily between them ; but it seems to me that the 
merest decency, to say nothing of justice or honour, imperatively 
demands that the public inquiry which the zemindars claim should 
be granted them. The love of fair play has ever been an English 
virtue; is it possible for us to pretend that we have given the Bengal 
landholders fair play, so long as we refuse them the chance of defending 
their interests before a public and impartial tribunal ? When the Chief 
Justice of Bengal frankly declares that he ‘looks with horror and 
dismay on this revolutionary measure ”’—when the late Hon. Kristodas 
Pal, the representative of the people of Bengal, for whose appointment 
to the Council Lord Ripon took so much credit, has written of it as “a 
godless measure of wholesale robbery”—-when every paper in the 
country, Conservative, Liberal, or Radical, denounces it as shameless 
spoliation—we ought not to accept the ipse dixit of even such an 
eminent authority as Mr. Seton-Karr, when he assures us that the 
whole Native community of Bengal is mistaken in regard to its merits. 
Mr. Seton-Karr gives us a mot of Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s, an authority no 
less eminent than himself on these questions; “I,” said Holt Mac- 
kenzie, ‘‘ have been studying them (the land-laws of India) for a quarter 
of a century, and am not quite sure that I understand them yet.” May 
not the lesson here taught be of wider application than Mr. Seton-Karr 
seems to think ? 
I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
115 Jermyn Street, Rorer 
April, 1885. 
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AT THE GATE 
OF THE CONVENT 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE HUMAN TRAGEDY,” ‘‘ SAVONAROLA,” 


” 


** SOLILOQUIES IN SONG,” ETC. 


Atheneum. 


“From beginning to end, whatever the theme, whatever the mood 
and key, the poetic impulse of this book is Spring. Mr. Austin tells us, 
in a ‘ Prelude’ which is itself a spring pean, that his susceptibility to 
the influence he feels so vividly is due to his having been born in spring. 
As laureate of the English Spring, he comes forward on her behalf, and 
also on that of the English poets, whom a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
had accused of dating the weather according to Virgil and Theocritus, 
regardless of latitudes and truth. Mr. Austin’s ‘ Defence of English 
Spring’ is, however, only a defence of a seasonable English spring— 
which surely needs no defence. He elaborates an enticing description 
of a walk through woods and lanes which must be paradises of spring 
flowers, on a lovely sunny day improved by a passing shower—the 
veriest poet’s darling of an April day. There are such April days, but 
not always; there are such paradises, but not everywhere. Yet his 
readers must not thank Mr. Austin the less for the ‘ woodland nosegays 
all ablow’ he has given them because they cannot find the like for 
themselves just outside the railway stations. The minute panorama of 
the ‘ Defence of Spring’ has a convincing fidelity that proves Mr. 
Austin to be, as he claims, a learner from Nature at first hand. The 
‘ Farewell to Spring’ is a poem of a higher class. It is a complaint to 
Spring of her early departure, snatching away her gifts, and Spring's 
answering plea that she must needs go soon to be the more loved, 
else 


’T would be you that went away, 
Your love made fickle by monotony of May. 


The long close of each stanza reminds the ear of Shelley’s skylark—a 
reminder not disagreeable in a poem which is no way imitative. 

“But the best thing in this book is the ‘Hymn to Death.’ It has 
strength and grace in expression, with befitting harmonies of sound. 
And the feeling is pathetic without mawkishness. Scores of poets have 
praised death, longed for it, railed at it, wept at it, loathed it; and so it 
will go on for ever: the theme of Death can no more wear trite than 
the theme of Love. Mr. Austin’s treatment of it is pretty well alone in 
an explicit protest against having to die in which there is no touch of 
horror of death or of the fear ‘as children fear to go in the dark.’ It 
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is not that he shudders at death, but that he takes a righteous delight 
in life. The sadness of the ‘Hymn’ means still the cheerfulness of the 
good brave verse in the ‘ Prelude ’ :— 


My manhood keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I[havel give: . 

Being right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live. 


And it is because of this, and because of the complete absence of hector- 
ing, that the regret of this beautiful ‘Hymn’ has no taint of weakness, 
and that if some readers, penetrated with a regret that all can share 
and missing a hope they know, feel a sense of pain, it will not be one 
of repulsion.” 


I/lustrated London News. 


‘‘ Mr. Alfred Austin’s muse, like good wine, has grown rich and mellow 
with age. It needs no high critical faculty to say that in At the Gate of 
the Convent, and other Poems, Mr. Austin has attained the high-water 
mark of his genius. Doubtless, there is more of pretension, of labour, 
of elaboration, in the earlier works; but there is, we think, less of 
spontaniety and of that simple lyrical flow, the expression of strong 
emotion and concealed art, in which this writer excels. In these days 
of confused poetical utterance, when poetasters are apt to hide their 
lack of genius under the mask of obscurity, it is delightful to find an 
author who can say out what is in him in language as clear as the 
mountain streams to which he loves to listen. Like those streams, Mr. 
Austin wanders with unchartered freedom, and sometimes seems to 
make his way too easily; but in his most diffusive verse he is almost 
always true to Nature and to the human life which gives to Nature her 
significance. The ‘ Prelude’ is a beautiful confession of the way in 
which Nature has been teaching the writer from his earliest infancy ; 
and what he gained then he holds fast still; and so it is that when 
spring comes he can say :-— 


I feel no more the snow of years, 
Sap mounts and pulses bound; 

My eyes are filled with happy tears, 
My ears with happy sound. 

* * * * rs 


My manhood keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I have I give; 

Being right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live. 


In the poem, comparatively a short one, that gives its name to the 
volume the education of Nature still forms the poet’s theme. After a 
night spent at a convent, he is bidding the friar farewell, when the old 
man, taking his hand, prays him to remain with him, using, with poetic 
fervour, the familiar arguments in favour of what is supposed to be a 
holy life. The poet, on the other hand, has his arguments for loving 
everything that is lovely, and using all God’s gifts as best he may. So 
he will reap the heaven about his feet still, and, saying farewell, vows 


To found a convent in his breast 
And keep a cloister in his heart. 


The Father returns to his prayers, the singer to the world; and he 
adds, 
But I have kept my vow. And when 
The cuckoo chuckleth o’er his theft. 
When throstles sing again, again, 
And runnels gambol down the cleft. 


With these I roam, I sing with those; 
And should the world with smiles or jeers 
Provoke or lure, my lids I close, 
And draw a cowl about my ears. 
Our remarks and quotations will suffice to show the motif of the volume, 
though not its beauty. To appreciate that, the book must be read, and 
read carefully. If space would allow, we should like to quote such poems 
as ‘The Spring-Time,’ ‘ A Rare Guest,’ ‘ To Beatrice Stuart-Wortley,’ 
and a fine Shakspearean sonnet called ‘ Love's Fitfulness.’” 


Academy. 


*‘In the poem that gives its name to the volume, the poet, standing 
face to face with the prior of an Italian convent, listens to the gentle old 
man’s appeal to him to leave the joys and agitations of the world for the 
cloister’s quiet and chastening solitude. It is a beautiful appeal—these 
verses hang in the memory, like some of Mr. Arnold’s on kindred 
subjects (p. 9). 

‘“‘It is very observable how Mr. Austin’s imagination kindles at the 
presence of either of two themes—Spring and Italy; and the former 
particularly in its English—not, as might be expected, its Italian— 
aspect. The * Defence of English Spring’ (pp. 47-61) is delightful, and 
the more so that its origin seems so very unpromising. It is an answer, 
in verse, to a piece of shuddering prose from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
complaining of the unreality of our language about spring. ‘ No one,’ 
we are told, ‘ who took his language and his ideas direct from Nature 
could ever dream of holding up, as the model of a delicious climate, that 
alternation of swirling, dusty nor’-easters and boisterous, drenching 
sou’-westers which we in England recognise as spring.’ It is certainly 
difficult to argue with a man who can see no beauty if he runs the least 
chance of being cold or wet, and a less promising controversy can hardly 
be imagined. But Mr. Austin is an Arcadian, cantare par et respondre 
paratus, and his lyric refutation is more than his antagonist deserves. 

‘The poems inspired by Italy are all good, and one or two charming. 
‘At San Giovanni del Lago’ reminds one, especially in the last few 
stanzas, of Heine and his little maiden of the Harz: it is a simple but 
beautiful poem. So is the ‘ Letter from Italy’ (pp. 182-141).” 


John Bull. 


‘Mr. Austin’s new volume takes its name from the first of the poems 
which it contains, but might more fittingly have taken it from that 
‘Defence of English Spring’ which is to be found later on in this 
volume, but in reality strikes its keynote. Indeed the whole volume 
constitutes such a defence, and we may feel grateful to the matter-of-fact 
critic whose vigorous diatribe in prose called forth so vigorous a protest 
in verse. The critic spoke of the ‘artificial springtide of our imitative 
Northern poets,’ and maintained that there was something ridiculous in 
adapting language suited to the classical calendar of Virgil and Theoc- 
ritus to ‘ that alternation of swirling dusty nor’-easters and boisterous 
drenching sou’-westers which we in England recognise as Spring.’ This 
onslaught on his most cherished poetical prepossessions inspired Mr. 
Austin to make an eloquent protest against such a heresy, and this 
protest is emphasized and repeated in almost every one of the poems of 
which the present volume is composed. The author is indeed one 


Whose numbers ring 
With woodnotes of the English Spring. 


‘It is certainly pleasant in an age when so much of what. claims to 
be poetry is morbid and unwholesome to come across a writer who does 
not hesitate to speak of himself as— 

Being right glad that I was born 
And thankful that I live. 
This sense of enjoyment in that which is given us richly to enjoy, this 
belief that life is indeed worth living, comes across us with a glow of 
fresh and healthy life which would of itself lend no little charm to Mr. 
Austin’s volume.” 


Saturday Review. 


‘Fragrant with woodland scents, astir with rural sounds. The 
veritable voice of poetry.” 


Scotsman. 


‘‘Somewhat slight in bulk, the latest contribution of poetry from 
Mr. Alfred Austin, At the Gate of the Convent (4), is ‘choicely good’ in 
quality ; the dominating note—the poet’s homage to the English Spring 
—is struck clearly and sweetly in the ‘ Prelude ;’ and to this his verses 
ring true almost throughout. Mr. Austin has the command of a 
singularly crisp and musical style ; and he has been happy in his choice 
of measures. His dainty and melodious flutings seem to have caught 
the echo of the bird-notes, and to breathe of the spring odours and 
freshness of which he sings. Not content with singing the praises of 
Spring, however, Mr. Austin takes it upon him to chide the philosophy 
that seeks to trace laws in Nature. What he loves is, not her rules, but 
her ‘ sweet unpunctuality ;’ he finds ‘more mood than purpose in her 
work ’— 

I chafe within the cage of law; 
The realm of chance far sweeter is, 
I own no love, I feel no awe, 
For causes and for sequences. 
A confession of faith this that explains much in Mr. Austin’s con- 
clusions in the sphere of ethics and politics; and among other things 
his pessimist belief, so out of place in the poet of Spring, that ‘ England 
now is dead.’ 

‘* After all, the poet’s function is higher and rarer than that of 
homilist or scientist; and Mr. Austin, if he makes no converts to his 
philosophy, will add to his reputation as a poet by this volume of 
verse.” 


Morning Post. 
‘* All these poems are excellent in sentiment and expression, and are 
suggestive of pure and noble thoughts.” 


Spectator. 


‘‘ There are charming verses in this volume ; loving notes of scenery 
worthy of a contemporary of Brett and Frederick Walker ; and the lines 
to ‘ Beatrice Stuart-Wortley’ and the poem entitled ‘ Dead’ seem to us 
very good and even delightful. The instinct of the spring inspires every 


line of the opening poem. It is vernal as a primrose coppice painted by 
of our best artists.” 
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Large Bonus on Policies with Profits. Very Low Rates of Premiwm on the 
Non-profit Scale. 

fod from Premiums - 


Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstan: Additions, . 
wards of ding 


£2,061,71 4 
Amount of Claims Paid (including Additions) - = £2,400,00 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


£30,000 
- £1,000,000 
"£92,112 


